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Art. I.— Reise in Chile, Peru, und auf dem Amazonenstrome, 
wahrend der Jahre, 1827—1832. Von Edward Poeppig. 
(Travels in Chili and Peru, and on the River Amazons, in the 
years 1827—18352.) 2 Vol. 4to. with Atlas of 16 plates. 


Arter the numerous volumes which have been published within 
these few years relative to the several countries of South Ame- 
rica, the appearance of two quartos, containing between 900 
and 1000 closely printed pages, might justly excite some doubts 
of the propriety of drawing so largely on the time and patience 
of the reader, perhaps we should say of the reviewer, as the 
reader may, but the reviewer must, peruse the books ‘set before 
him. It is certainly true that, since those vast regions threw off 
their allegiance to the mother country, numerous European 
visiters have resorted to them, a few attracted by curiosity and 
love of science, and more by hope of gain; and that many of 
them have published reports of their observations and discoveries, 
But, without discussing the greater or less degree of merit of 
these works, it may be observed that none of the authors made a 
long residence in the countries visited by Dr. Poeppig, in a 
purely scientific view, and that some, having passed only a few 
weeks there, could neither penetrate into the interior and the less 
frequented parts, nor even acquire a sufficient insight into what 
came more immediately under their notice. But longer experi- 
ence, as our author justly remarks, often causes us to see things 
in a different point of view, and at the end of the year we might, 
perhaps, gladly disavow the opinion which we suffered to escape 
us at its commencement. Dr. Poeppig, therefore, having spent 
five successive years in those interesting countries, we felt that 
we could depend at least on his having given us the result of 
mature consideration, and accordingly opened his volumes with 
a tolerable degree of confidence that we should find them de- 
serving of attention. Nor have we been disappointed. We 
have found the work replete with new and interesting information 
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communicated in an agreeable manner, and calculated to give a 
very favourable idea of the acquirements, perseverance, and im- 
partiality of the author. Dr. Penske was besides not a novice 
in such enterprises. . He had previously visited the fine island of 
Cuba, and was in the United States, where he had been long 
waiting for letters from Europe, which enabled him to set out on 
his intended voyage to South America. 

This plan originated with a few zealous friends of natural 
history in Germany, who confided the execution of it to our 
author, and supplied him with funds for the purpose, The im- 
mediate object was to collect specimens of natural history in as 
great a number as possible; and the result, as stated by Dr. 
Poeppig, is highly creditable to his industry. Seventeen thou- 
sand specimens of dried plants, many hundred stuffed animals, 
and a great number of other natural productions, which were 
distributed among the patrons of the expedition ; the introduction 
into our gardens of many very interesting plants before unknown ; 
three thousand descriptions of plants made on the spot, especially 
with regard to such parts of the flowers as it would be more dif- 
ficult to examine subsequently ; thirty finished drawings of land- 
seape scenery; forty drawings of Aroidez, on the largest scale ; 
thirty drawings of Orchidew; numerous sketches; and a private 
botanical collection of extraordinary extent, are a portion of the 
fruits of that journey. Yet it may be affirmed that the sum allotted 
for it was the smallest with which such an undertaking ever was 
commenced and happily completed. But this narrowness of his 
means necessarily subjected the traveller to great hardships and pri- 
vations ; it did not allow him to take with him an attendant into 
the inmost recesses of the forest. Even this was less painful to 
him than the want of instruments for observation, after his 
own were lost at the commencement of his journey, and his 
pecuniary means would not allow him to purchase others. But, 
says he, “ what personal industry and goodwill could contribute 
to success was done, when, in some remote Indian village of the pri- 
mveval forests, month after month passed over the head of the lonely 
wanderer, who had not even a native servant with him, and often 
depended for his precarious subsistence on his own skill or good 
fortune in fishing or with his gun: who sometimes had to pass 
the night alone on the summits of the Andes, sometimes to steer 
his little bark on the gigantic streams of the New World, 
through the silent and solitary wilderness: and, at length, as a 
recompense for many dangers, happily returned to his native 
land, richly laden with the natural treasures of remote regions.” 

Dr. Poeppig was at Philadelphia in August 1826, when he 
received the letters from Europe, which determined him to set 
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out; and he immediately proceeded to Baltimore, where it was 
thought much easier to meet with a vessel bound to the South Seas 
than in any other port. He had however to wait six weeks for the 
sailing of the Gulnare, of 300 tons, which happily proved to be 
a very strong ship and an excellent sailer. ‘The description of 
long yoyages, observes Dr. Poeppig, is an equally difficult and 
ungrateful task, especially in our times, when so great a number 
of them have been described, and some in a masterly manner. 
But with respect to the greater part of them the uniformity of a 
life at sea seems to have affected the style and the imagination of 
the writers, and to have rendered them dull and tedious. He 
therefore dwells but little on his naval adventures, and we shall 
follow his example, extracting only a few passages. 


* Thus the evening gradually approaches, and is announced by a 
slight diminution of the current of air, It is in vain for language to 
attempt a description of the splendour of a sunset in these latitudes, 
It is the only time of day when the groups of singularly formed, yet light 
and transparent, clouds range themselves on the horizon. Their trans- 
ient existence favours the changing play of colours, because the re- 
fraction of the more oblique rays of the sun ae the most extraor- 
dinary effects. Even after we have repeatedly beheld the rising or setting 
of the sun from the summit of the Alps, or indeed from the top of the 
Andes, we are constrained to give unconditional preference to the same 
scene as viewed on the tropical ocean. While one side of the ship is 
still illumined with the last uncertain rays of the setting sun, the sea 
on the other side, darkened by the broad shadow of the sails, begins to 
sparkle. One fiery point after another appears ; indistinct rays of light 
shine from a greater depth; and, as darkness sets in, a new creation 
seems to be called into life. Luminous creatures glance in every direc- 
tion through the dark expanse of water; now shooting up like sparks— 
then rising in globules of fire, or passing away with the rapidity of 
lightning—a great part are onlay real nocturnal animals, which 
conceal themselves in the sea from the light of the sun.” 

“ We were now within four English miles of the celebrated Cape 
Horn, which has a twofold interest, as being the terminating point of an 
immense continent, and the witness of many of those vast enterprizes 
by which the daring European has carried his empire and civilization to 
the remotest regions. This promontory is indeed worthy to mark the 
utmost limits of so vast a portion of the globe: from whatever side it is 
viewed, it appears an isolated majestic mass, boldly standing out in the 
stormy Pacific, and by its calm grandeur attesting the victory of the solid 
over the fluid. The large and solitary rock of which the Cape is formed 
is not, like that of Terra de] Fuego and of Statenland, split into various 
groups; the land, rising from the north-east, unites in one rounded, 
unbroken promontory, and, after attaining its greatest elevation, sinks 
almost perpendicularly into the sea, towards the south. The enormous 
mass of b ack rock, unenlivened by the slightest trace of vegetation, 
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whose summit has never afforded habitation to man, and is inaccessible 
even to the savage .boldly bids defiance to all the storms of the Antarctic. 
Even the countless tlocks of sea-birds which swarm in these latitudes do 
not settle there, for they find more secure retreats in the lower islands, 
and among the prickly grasses and umbelliferous plants of the Antarctic 
Flora. 

“It is pretty generally believed that, after reaching the western 
entrance of the Straits of Magellan, the doubling of Cape Horn may be 
considered as accomplished, and consequently all danger at an end. So 
far as it is scarcely possible for a ship to be driven back again to the 
meridian of that cape, or even to the eastward of it, the victory may be 
said to be achieved. But the navigation of the coast from Cape Horn 
to Chiloe is very dangerous ; for this coast is in many places surrounded 
by undescribed rocks, and on the whole very imperfectly known. There 
is a very powerful current, at least periodically, in the direction of the 
Straits of Magellan to the land; and the many channels with which the 


archipelago of the coast is intersected, produce, in like manner, very irre- 
gular currents.” 


To the north of Cape Pilares a change in the temperature 
both of the atmosphere and of the sea became very sensible. Be- 
sides the usual attendants, albatrosses aud other animals peculiar 
to those regions, the author says,— 


“We met with a very elegant porpoise, streaked black and pure 
white (Delphinus Leucoramphus), and that in numbers which seemed to 
border on the iucredible ; for the end of the shoal, which was pretty 
broad, was frequently indiscernible from the topmast....... We were 
surrounded by them for several days. The observation that they were 
going in a south-westerly direction makes it difficult to divine the reason 
of their emigration, because the Antarctic winter must in a few weeks 
commence, in the seas lying in that quarter. But another phenomenon 
soon excited our attention in a much greater degree. On the 12th of 
March, precisely at noon, we were not a little alarmed by a considerable 
noise upon deck, and by the order immediately to lie to. The dirty red 
colour of the sea had produced the very reasonable suspicion that we 
were upon a shoal. However, upon sounding, there was no bottom with 
one hundred and thirty fathoms. From the topmast, the sea appeared, 
as far as the eye could reach, of a dark red colour, and this in a streak, 
the breadth of which was estimated at six English miles, and which here 
and there spread into short side branches. As we sailed slowly along, 
we found that the colour changed into brilliant purple, so that even the 
foam, which is always seen at the stern of a ship under sail, was of a 
rose colour. The sight was very striking, because this purple stream 
was marked by a very distinct line from the blue waters of the sea, a 
circumstance which we the more easily observed, because our course lay 
directly through the midst of this streak, which extended from south-east 
to north-west. The water, taken up in a bucket, appeared indeed quite 
transparent; but a faint purple tinge was visible when a few drops were 
placed upon a piece of white china and moved rapidly backwards and 
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forwards in the sunshine. A moderate magnifying glass proved that 
those little red dots, which with great attention could be perceived with 
the naked eye, consisted of infusoria, which were of a spherical form, 
entirely destitute of all external organs of motion. Their very lively 
motions were only upward and downward, and always in spiral lines, 
The want of a powerful microscope precluded a more minute examina- 
tion ; and all attempts to preserve some of the animals, by drying a drop 
of water on paper, failed, as they seemed to dissolve into nothing. They 
were extremely sensible to the effect of nitric acid; for a single drop, 
mixed in a glass of this animated water, put an end almost instanta- 
neously to the life of the millions that it contained. We sailed for four 
hours, at a mean rate of six English miles an hour, through this streak. 
which was seven miles broad, before we reached the end of it; and its 
superficies must therefore have been about 168 English square miles. If 
we add that these animals may have been equally distributed in the upper 
stratum of the water to the depth of six feet, we must confess that their 
numbers infinitely surpassed the conception of the human understanding.” 


On the 15th of March, before daybreak, the coast of Chili was 
descried from the deck, and all waited in profound silence till the 
first beam of the morning should enable them to gain a view of 
the land, which was about fifteen miles distant. The weather 
being extremely favourable, the scene, when the sun rose above 
the highest summits of the Andes, was wonderfully striking and 
magnificent, and the author describes it in glowing colours. But 
when they approached the land, near the insignificant fishing 
village of San Antonio, so that they could examine it in detail, 
they were mortified to find that even their telescopes did not 
enable them to discover any of those objects which are most 
welcome to the eye of the navigator after a long voyage. No- 
where could they see any trace of man or his labours. ‘The coast 
of Chili appeared nearly to resemble the desolate region of ‘Terra 
del Fuego. Even the peculiar smell was wauting, which is 
usually perceived on approaching the coasts of countries between 
the tropics; and of which even animals are so sensible, that they 
become restless, appearing to have a presentiment of the termina- 
tion of their long confinement, and often boldly leap overboard to 
reach the shore, which they suppose to be close at hand. On this 
passage the author says in a note,— 


“* Whoever has made a voyage to the tropical countries of South Ame- 
rica, or the West Indies, will always remember with pleasure the sensa- 
tion which he experienced on approaching the land. Perhaps no sense 
is then so strongly affected as the smell; especially if you approach the 
coast in the early hours of a fine summer’s morning. On the coast of 
Cuba, the first land I saw in America, on the 30th of June, 1822, all on 
board were struck with the very strong smell, like that of violets, which, 
as the day grew more warm, either ceased, or was lost amidst a variety of 
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others, which were perceptible as we drew nearer the coast. During a 
long stay in the interior of the island, I became acquainted with the plant 
which emits such an intense perfume as to be perceived at the distance 
of two or three miles, It is of the species Tetracera, and remarkable for 
bearing leaves so hard that they are used by the native cabinet-makers, 
and other mechanics, for various kinds of work. It is a climbing plant, 
which reaches the tops of the loftiest trees of the forest, then spreads far 
around, and in the rainy season is covered with innumerable bunches 
of sweet-smelling flowers, which, however, dispense their perfume during 
the night only, and are almost without scent in the daytime.” 


The voyagers, after a passage of 110 days, entered the harbour 
of Valparaiso, where they cast anchor for the first time since 
leaving the Chesapeake, a voyage of 6000 miles. 

Valparaiso itself, like the coast of the country, wofully disap- 
pointed the expectations which they had formed of it. In the 
course of their long voyage they had amused themselves with 
reading the books that have been written concerning Chili. Al- 
most all of them represent it as the ever-verdant garden of Ame- 
rica, as another Sicily, which they describe in the most glowing 

colours. ‘The fancy readily yields to such pleasing illusions, and 
we may easily imagine that, in the dull uniformity of the dark 
blue ocean, on the dreary coast of Terra del Fuego, and amidst 
the sufferings and dangers of the Antarctic storms, they would 


fondly look forward to the promised land, as a new Cythera, 
rising in youthful beauty from the bosom of the deep. 


“ The first place at which we anchored was in the mouth of the bay, 
between the fine English ship of the line, the Warspite, and the Mexican 
ship Asia, of sixty-four guns. Before us, in close tiers, lay more than 
eighty ships of all sizes, whose crews were engaged in the various occu- 
pations which always make the interior of a port an agreeable scene of 
human activity. ‘The cloudless blue sky was spread over us, and the 
powerful beams of the sun were tempered by a cool breeze from the 
mountains. But this foreground was the only agreeable part of the 
picture. ...... The novice from northern climes is usually struck, on 
his first arrival in a tropical country, with all the wonderful objects which 
surround him, now that he is far remote from his native home. But this 
is not the case in Valparaiso. We saunter down the only street in the 
city, towards the inconsiderable market-place. On both sides are shops 
filled with the productions of European industry, in some eases displayed 
with all the elegance of our large towns. ‘They alternate with the 
spacious stores of the English merchants of the higher class, and with 
the taverns for the sailors, from which proceed sounds such as we hear 
only in London and Hamburg. Except at the sultry hours of noon, this 
busy mercautile street is thronged with people, the greater part of 
whom, however, are foreigners, and the language of England is almost 
more prevalent than the sonorous tones of the Spanish Peninsula, The 
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picturesque national costume is lost in the unmeaning fashions of the 
north of Europe, and even the booths of the peasants present nothing té 
remind us of the coasts of the Pacific. The market-place contains only 
such objects as we have seen from our youth up, growing in our own 
country, or which are at least common to all the southern parts of 
Europe. _ However excellent the grapes and oranges of the country may 
be, they want the attraction of novelty—even the expectation of finding 
some new productions in the neighbouring ravines (quebradas) is pain- 
fully disappointed. The few trees that grow on this rocky soil, which is 
covered with a very scanty layer of earth, are those of our hemispheres 
No spreading tamatind, no lofty palm, no mango richly laden witli 
fruit, remind us that we have traversed the wide expanse of the ocean— 
scarcely a few grey olives bespeak the mildness of the climate. Even 
the few ornamental plants are European, and the garden rue (ruta 
hortensia) has found this so congenial a soil, that it has spread far a 
near, over the arid mountains and lands, to remind us still nore forcibly 
of the shores of the Mediterranean.” 


Though there was so little to tempt the botanist in this See 
spot, yet the approach of the winter season, when he was assure 

that travelling in the interior would be equally difficult and un- 
profitable, induced him to stop for some months in Valparaiso. 
By the friendly intervention of some of his countrymen he ob- 
tained a small house in the suburb of Almendral, which had long 


been untenanted, and where he was soon settled; but suffered 
much from the incredible swarms of fleas, which are the plague of 
this country. 

On the saine day that he arrived in Valparaiso the Russiaii 
corvette Moller, Captain Stanikowich, came into the harbour, on 
her way to the Russian settlements on the north-west coast of 
America. The officers of this ship, most of them young men of 
the first families, well informed and full of enthusiasm, accom- 
panied him in his first excursions in the environs. A few days 
Jater arrived another Russian corvette, the Siniavin, which had 
been in company with the Moller, but was separated from her 
in a storm off Cape Horn. 


“I was not a little surprised to find in the naturalist of this ship 
not only a German, but an acquaintance. D. Mertens, son of the 
celebrated German botanist, accompatiied the expedition as physician 
and botanist; aid Baron Frederick von Kittlitz was on board as zoolo- 
gist. ‘There was a striking difference between the commanders of the 
two ships. The captain of the Moller, a native Russian, was anxious 
only for the immediate business of his voyage, and having taken in a 
supply of fresh provisions, soon put to sea, Captain Liitke, of the 
Siniavin, a very amiable and accomplished man, resolved, to the great 
joy of his officers and naturalists, to make «a longer stay. A large house 
was hiretl in the suburb of Almendral, which the activity of the crew 
soon put in order, from the observatory to the kitchen, not forgetting 
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that indispensable part of a Russian establishment, a tent for vapour 
baths, Nota day passed without our making excursions together, which 
were rendered interesting by many little adventures. The Siniavin sailed 
after a fortnight’s stay, accompanied by the good wishes of the many 
Europeans who had become acquainted with the officers.” 


Though our author’s accounts of his botanical excursions, and 
his descriptions of the scenery of the country, are in general inte- 
resting and striking, we shall, for the most part, pass them over, 
in order to have room for his report of the state of society, which 
in Chili, at least, is so rapidly improving, that descriptions written 
only a few years earlier are become, in a great degree, inappli- 
cable. Dr. Poeppig thinks very favourably of the future pro- 
spects of Chili, and we shall give different extracts bearing on the 
subject. His intercourse with some of the tribes of native Indians 
also furnishes new and striking details. 


“ The shaking off of the Spanish yoke, the rapid rise of commerce, 
and a sense of personal and national dignity, have not only influenced 
the moral character of the people of Chili, but have also extended their 
efforts to the external appearances and forms of ordinary life. Hence a 
greater change has taken place in the aspect of Valparaiso during the last 
ten or twenty years than in a whole century after the visit of Frezier and 
Feuillé. Since that time, the number of the houses and of the inha- 
bitants has more than doubled. The wretched huts, in which even 
the rich were formerly contented to dwell, are gradually disappearing ; 
and though it cannot be said that handsome buildings arise in their 
stead, yet the Chilian has learnt to relish the comfort of houses in the 
European fashion, and to imitate them; and it may be expected, that 
Valparaiso, in a few years, will not bear the most distant resemblance to 
the dirty, disagreeable place which presented itself to the stranger on his 
first arrival there after the beginning of the Revolution. 


To this the author subjoins the following note :— 


“ This prediction, which was written in Valparaiso itself, was partly 
fulfilled before these pages left the press. He who undertakes to publish 
to the world information respecting a people such as that of Chili, under 
the present favourable circumstances, has to contend with very peculiar 
difficulties. A description of such a nation is seldom correct after the 
lapse of a few years, whatever attention and care the traveller may have 
bestowed upon it. Every year, nay, every month, brings visible changes 
and great improvements among this nation, which will soon leave its 
neighbours far behind. * * * * The state of Chili will soon be so 
changed that the elder generations will scarcely recognize their own 
country, and in a few years the European stranger will find an infinite 
number of things, quite different from the accounts of the travellers of 
our times—even of those who, by general knowledge, acquaintance 
with the language, and long residence, were qualified to give a compe- 
tent opinion, and whose judgment of the country was not formed from 
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preconceived notions. * * * * Though Nature does not make her 
general operations dependent on a fluctuating influence of the human 
race, yet the activity and perseverance of the latter are often able to give 
a very different and improved character to the surrounding scenery. 
Those arid mountains which we have described will, at no very remote 
period, appear to the stranger in a less repulsive form; for cultivation 
has been commenced upon them since 1831], and small plantations now 
break the melancholy waste, which, under the influence of such a genial 
climate, will, for the most part, be adorned with verdant fields. The 
aspect of the town itself improves every summer; for almost all 
the straw huts have disappeared, and many large buildings have been 
erected, because the citizen, who was acquiring wealth, while consulting 
his own convenience, did not neglect the embellishment of the place. 
On the spot where an insecure shed formerly stood, where rain and in- 
undations annually destroyed merchandise to the value of many thousand 
dollars, a handsome, solid custom-house, with sixteen large warehouses, 
has been built; the difficulty of landing goods during a heavy sea 
has been remedied by the erection of a mole; and the communication 
with the interior, at all seasons of the year, has been facilitated by the 
construction of good roads. There will soon be a broad and excellent 
road for carriages from Valparaiso, by way of Quillota and through the 
valley of Aconcagua, to the foot of the pass of the Andes of Santa Rosa.” 

** Chili, till within these few years, was a country in which there were 
only two occupations for persons inclined to work ; namely, mining and 
agriculture. It was unfortunate for the people, that the possibility of 
exercising their industry in either of these two branches was very 
limited, for the working of mines required more resources than a man of 
the lower class ever could command; while very singular, one might 
almost say inhuman, laws forbade him to cultivate the ground in small 
portions, and as independent possessions. It was the Congress and the 
Constitution of 1828 that abolished entails, the source from which the 
misery, poverty, and ignorance of the peasantry are-derived, as well as 
the cause of the great neglect of agriculture, even in very fertile pro- 
vinces.”” 


After describing at considerable length the former state of the 
lower classes, the improvement that has taken place, and the 
favourable hopes that may be entertained of the future prosperity 
of the country, the author proceeds to mention some instances. 


“ Thus, in 1827, the corn trade to New South Wales being very 
much encouraged by the English government, the value of the haciendas 
(farms) in Chili rose considerably, in the hope that the exportation 
would continue and increase, though it was in fact allowed by the 
government at Sydney only from necessity. It is therefore not possible 
to state correctly the average price of wheat in Chili, but it may pro- 
bably be near the truth to reckon it at thirteen or fourteen reals per 
fanega. * * * * ‘The corn trade was formerly much more limited 
for want of mills, which often were scarcely able to supply sufficient 
flour for the consumption of the country itself. But, in spite of the 
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obstacles which have been partly deemed almost insuperable, means have 
been found, as well in the central provinces, as about Conception, to 
make the rivers available, and mills of the best construction everywhere 
take the place of the rude machine described by Miers. The flour ma- 
hufactured by them is considered in Lima to be fully equal in quality to 
the best from North America; and one mill, built in 1829, near Con- 
ception, by Mr. Liljevach, a very respectable merchant, now grinds one 
hundred barrels of flour in aday. Ship biscuit is baked in such quanti- 
ties that the North Americans have lost this branch of their trade; for 
the foreign men of war, and even merchant-men, supply themselves from 
the depéts, which the Chilians have established in Valparaiso and Lima. 
Besides wheat, Chili possesses many other kinds of agricultural produce, 
which are of great importance for foreign trade. In addition to pulse, 
the consumption of which is very great, both at sea and in the countries 
to the north of Chili; where there is a very numerous population of 
Negroes, the northern provinces have hemp, an article which is not 
cultivated on any other part of the coasts of the South Sea, and promises 
to be of extraordinary importance to the country. This plant has been 
long grown in the valley of Quillota and about Santiago, but little atten- 
tion was paid to it, because a very unfounded prejudice declared it to be 
of slight value. But it has lately been found, that the Chili hemp is far 
superior in quality to the Russian, and that the want of strength in the 
cordage made in the country was owing to the unskilful preparation, and 
not to the bad quality of the material.” 


After some further observations, the author proceeds to treat of 


the state of horticulture, which was in a far less advanced state 
than agriculture, but he thinks it most probable that, with a little 
encouragement, this branch of industry will become very flourish- 
ing, the climate being such that all the products of European 
gardens, which degenerate in the tropical countries of America, 
will succeed in Chili, Even the cauliflower, which it is difficult 
to raise in North Anierica, atid which no art or care can bring to 
perfection within the tropics, has found in Chili a soil perfectly 
adapted to it. 

The cultivation of fruit-trees is, perhaps, still more neglected 
than that of the other kinds of garden produce, though the soil 
might grow very excellent fruit. From a general view of the 
present state of agriculture in Chili, and the improvements that 
have been made within these few years, the author has no doubt 
that it will in no great length of time become extremely pros- 
perous, and that Chili will find in it a source of national wealth, 
which none of the neighbouring countries can dispute with her. 


“ In a great many parts of the republic the wealth of the land- 
owner consists chiefly in his cattle, which, however, he did not learn, till 
very recently, to turn to the best account. With the very fruitful 
valleys, and better watered plateaux where agriculture is carried on, or 
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is at least practicable, great part of the soil is of such a nature that 
cultivation would produce very little. All those bare mountains -desti- 
tute of shade, which in endless ramifications traverse the country in the 
central provinces much more than in the south, are fit for scarcely any 
thing but pastures. * * * Those possessions are the most favoured 
which are in the interior of the country, especially at the foot of the 
Andes, for they de not suffer so much from want of water; and, be- 
sides this, large tracts of the wild mountain country within the unin- 
habited Andes (La Cordillera brava) belong to them. Thither the 
cattle are driven in the middle of summer ; and, after two or three days’ 
journey, they reach the fertile ravines, in which the animals remain 
about two months, under the care of half-savage herdsmen. The climate 
allows the cattle to roam at liberty in the open air all the year round, 
and their numbers render it necessary that they should be permitted 
to do so; and hence there is no trace on the estates of buildings 
which cost the European farmer such large sums. An inevitable con- 
sequence of letting the animals range about is that, especially in the 
mioré remote parts, they become excessively wild, and even dangerous. 
People are sometimes suddenly attacked by savage bulls, and compelled 
to seek safety by galloping at full speed on the roughest and most 
dangerous roads.” 

“The breeding of cattle is, for two reasons, the branch of rural 
economy which is preferred by the Chilian to every other ; in the first 
place, it gratifies his inclination for a wild and independent life, and his 
love of everything that is adventurous and bold, and requires violent, 
not uniform, exertions. The best educated men of the larger towns, on 
an occasional visit to the country, take pleasure in pursuing the cattle, 
and participating in the occupation in which the mountain herdsman 
(vaquero) is engaged. * * * The Chilian, especially of the lower 
class, possesses a wild energy of character, which was misunderstood by 
the former government, or at least not duly employed, and which in- 
clines him to such occupations as disqualify him, and probably will do for a 
long time to come, for a tniform and sedentary employment. A second 
perliaps still more important reason is, that, since the expulsion of the 
Spaniards and the introduction of a frée system of trade, the breeding 
of cattle has proved more profitable than agriculture. * * * The 
number of animals which a single landowner possesses would often appear 
extravagant to a European ear. They speak with great indifference 
of herds of 1000 or 1500, and consider a man as by no means rieh who 
has three times that number. The haciendas in the central provinces 
often have from 10,000 to 15,000, and many even 20,000, and the 
number of smaller estates which have from 4 to 5000 is very great. 
Since the revolution the value of this species of property has risen in 
an extraordinary degree ; and the owners are very far from doing as 
they did in former times, killing the animal for the sake of the hide, 
and leaving the flesh to be devoured by the condors. * * * This 
branch of Chilian economy is however not without risks, which are not 
indeed frequent, but cause astonishing destruction. In the years 1829 to 
1832, a vast number of cattle perished in consequence of an unexampled 
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drought, which extended over all the provinces of Central and Northern 
Chili. It appears from an official statement, that in the year 1831 
alone 515,326 head of cattle died of hunger in the provinces of Coquim- 
bo. and Copiapo : of these about 77,000 were horned cattle, 10,000 
horses, 23,000 sheep, 211,000 goats, &c. Though the number may be 
rather exaggerated, because the landowners wished to make their loss 
appear as considerable as possible, still the injury was very great.” 


The abundance of new or yet unseen objects in all the kingdoms 
of nature, observed after a few days residence in Concon, inspired 
that active zeal in which a travelling naturalist finds his chief 
enjoyment, and which renders him indifferent to many hardships. 
One excursion followed another, and though want of acquaintance 
with the country might have made them difficult—they were 
undertaken without a companion, and often to places which the 
natives themselves do not visit. 


“* It was very rarely that I made an excursion on horseback ; experi- 
ence soon proved that this was not a good mode, for many smaller plants 
were overlooked, and it is necessary to refrain from turning aside through 
almost impenetrable but inviting ravines, and on the brink of danger- 
ous precipices. The naturalist who has once settled should never ride 
unless he wants to visit a distant point, and the intervening country is 
known to him. When he has arrived there, he may entrust his beast to 
anybody and proceed on foot.” 


So much importance has been attached to the question of the 
effect of earthquakes, as having occasionally produced an elevation 
of the coast of Chili, and so much, at times too acrimonious, con- 
troversy has arisen on this subject, that we have been induced 
carefully to look into the works of foreign travellers, in order to 
discover any statements tending to confirm or refute the theory. 
The question of the upheaving of part of the coast of Chili by 
the great earthquake of 1822 was, we believe, brought under 
discussion in consequence of the account given of it by Mrs. 
Graham, in her narrative of her visit to that country, and pro- 
bably with no anticipation of the angry feelings to which her 
statement was to give rise. ‘The opinions of the ablest geologists 
remained divided, and considerable sensation was excited by the 
confirmation of Mrs. Graham’s account by the Prussian tra- 
veller, Dr. Meyen, of which we gave an extended notice in 
No. XXIX. of this Review. As Dr. Meyen, being well 
acquainted with the controversy that had arisen respecting the 
accuracy of Mrs. Graham’s report, paid particular attention to 
the subject, it was to be expected that the facts stated by him 
would have their due weight. The extracts which we gave 
from Dr. Meyen’s work were considered as so important that an 
eminent geologist, deeply interested in this question, in which he 
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defended the accuracy of the account of Mrs. Graham, called 
on the Reviewer, to inquire whether Dr. Meyen had any obser- 
vations besides the extracts given by him, and to compare the 
translation with the original, One point appearing to be expressed 
in rather a loose manner, it was resolved to write to Dr. Meyen, 
who returned a very polite answer, which now lies before us, 
and in which he says, “ I was acquainted with Mr. Greenough’s 
dispute with Mrs, Graham from its commencement, and received 
last year (1834) all the papers on the subject from Baron A. von 
Humboldt, to whom they had been sent by Mrs. Graham. You 
mention a passage in my work (p. 213) which you think seems 
to be expressed in a vague manner, as if I doubted the reality of 
the elevation. I cannot see it in this light, but you perhaps 
allude to the passage where I speak of the elevation of a tract 
of country 400,000 miles in extent, as affirmed by a late traveller, 
This statement certainly appears very strange, as there are no 
facts whatever to show that the interior of the continent has 
been elevated, and it is therefore impossible to estimate the 
superficial extent of the country so raised; it is only on the 
coast that the elevation can be observed. In a short paper in 
Berghaus’ Journal for November 1834, to which I refer you, 
I touch on the essential points which you and Mr. L——1 allude 
to, but I will add some particulars. The remains of animals 
and tang, which adhere to the rocks elevated in 1822, were 
certainly still to be seen in 1851, and this is easily accounted for 
by the very firm ligneous stem of the Lamimariz, (Lessonia of 
Bory de St. Vincent,) especially as the sea often rises so high as 
again to cover the rocks that have been elevated.” 

In the paper alluded to Dr. Meyen says that, the province of 
Tarapaca has received from nature a peculiar present, namely, 
minas de Lena, (i. e. wood-mines,) which the inhabitants use as 
fuel in their saltpetre works, though probably there is not a 
single tree in all the surrounding country. This substance is not 
coal, but is stated to be dry timber, easily cleft, immense forests 
of which are buried under the sand of that plain. The trees all 
lie prostrate, with their heads towards the coast, and are reported 
to be now covered with sand. This phenomenon, he adds, is one of 
the most remarkable of the west coast of America, and till the 
subject shall be accurately investigated it affords occasion for 
manifold conjectures. If those forests belong to the existing 
creation, the whole country must have been so changed by dread- 
ful elevations of the Cordillera, that, instead of the damp plains 
of a tropical climate, there are now the most dreary sandy wastes, 
The buried timber is said to be dry, as easy to split as our tim- 
ber, and to burn with an equally bright flame. 
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** What can be a stronger confirmation of the gradual elevation of 
the Cordillera in Sonth America, than the terrace-like conformation of 
this chain, which I found to be quite decided at most of the points of 
Chili and Peru which I visited? And does not the overthrow of 
these forests proye, likewise, such an elevation of this country in recent 
times? I mention these remarkable facts, because many unfounded 
doubts have of late been expressed in England concerning the elevation 
of whole tracts of country in consequence of earthquakes or volcanic 
action in general, though they may be clearly observed on the coast of 
Chili.” 

Notwithstanding the observations of Dr. Meyen, confirming 
the elevation of the coast, doubts were still entertained of the fact, 
and at a meeting of the Geological Society in December last, two 
letters were read on the question whether the earthquake of 1822 
had produced any change in the relative level of land and sea on 
the coast of Chili? One of these letters was from Lieutenant 
Bowers, R.N,, the other from Mr. Cuming, an eminent concho- 
logist, both of whom were at Valparaiso before and after the 
earthquake of 1822, (the latter, for several years afterwards, a 
resident,) who declared that they had not noticed any such 
change, Great importance was attached to Mr, Cuming’s state- 
ment in particular, because he had collected shells on the rocks 
upon the coast, and it might be taken for granted, that if any 
change had occurred he must have perceived it, 

Though Mr. Lyell, in the fourth edition of his Principles of 
Geology, speaks of the elevation of the coast of Chili as an 
undoubted fact,—‘* we know,” says he, “ that an earthquake may 
raise the coast of Chili for100 miles to the average height of about 
five feet,”—yet the difficulties with which the subject is still sur- 
rounded, caused him, after quoting the several statements of Mrs. 
Graham, Dr. Meyen, and Mr. Cuming, to express a wish that the 
scientific traveller and resident in Chili may institute more minute 
inquiries. We haye, for this reason, thought fit to translate 
entire the following passage from Dr, Poeppig, confirming the 
fact of the elevation of the coast; all doubts of which are, we 
conceive, remoyed by the account of the dreadful earthquake 
which desolated Chili in February, 1835, transmitted by our 
friend and correspondent, Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq., resident 
in Chili, which was read before the Royal Society, Feb. 14, 1836, 
in which he states that the island of Santa Maria, south of the 
Bay of Conception, was permanently elevated ten feet, A simi- 
lar change was found to have taken place in the bottom of the 
sea, immediately surrounding the island, The amount of this 
eleyation was very accurately ascertained by the observations of 
Captain Fitzroy, who had made a perfect survey of the shores of 
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that island previously to the earthquake, thereby affording the 
most satisfactory and authentic testimony to this important fact, 


* T have frequently waded, not without some danger, through the 
river to Concon, as there was a very interesting tract on the opposite 
bank, This attempt required some little caution, because the ford 
which traverses the deep and rapid river in a zigzag direction, changes 
its line after every inundation, Extensive sand-hills, resembling the 
downs of Holland and England, stretch along the sea-coast to the north 
of the river, They are composed of a fine white sand, in which we 
easily discover the original component particles of sienite, which is 
the predominant rock on this coast, and which foliates at its surface with a 
facility not usual in our parts of the world, and becomes a friable and 
very light kind of stone, Not having any certain direction (though it 
seems to be parallel with the more solid rocks further inward), these 
accumulations of light and shifting sand would be continually changing 
their place, were they not formed around solid nuclei, where they 
range themselves first on one side and then on the other, according as 
they are driven by the wind, Enormous beds of conchylia and shells 
are scattered along the north coast, imbedded in a ferruginous clay, or 
indurated sand; sometimes united like breccia, sometimes in nests, or 
in longer chains. But they not merely extend along the surface, or 
higher up the hilly banks, as we might infer from the communications 
of many careless observers, which may, perhaps, even have been copied 
from others; but in reality reach to an unknown depth, and their 
termination has not been discovered, even at twenty feet below the 
level of the sea: on the other hand, we find them at an elevation of 
forty feet above its surface, in perfectly compact strata, which are 
enclosed by the drift sand-hills, It is very remarkable, that these 
accumulations of marine animals consist entirely of species which are, 
indeed, found alive to this day in the same locality, but are by no 
means the exclusive inhabitants of the deep. Among such we must 
particularly mention the Loco (Murex. Mol.), which is easily recog- 
nized, and which the fishermen still take on this coast, but must for- 
merly have existed here in almost incredible numbers, as the beds of 
shells, which to the north of Concon alone extend, in a distinctly 
marked ridge of hills, above three geographical miles in length, are in 
some parts wholly composed of this animal. We seldom find them 
mixed with other kinds, and least of all with bivalve shells, but which 
may always be traced to living and well-known species, It is difficult 
to say what causes can have produced such extraordinary accumula- 
tions of animals of the same species within a yery small space ; for they 
are altogether different from other conglomerations of shells, which, 
as in Southern Clli, for example, are often found at a great distance 
from the sea, and generally at a considerable elevation above it, and in 
which we discover genera and species of an antediluvian world, of the 
utmost variety; and in the interior of Peru, on the other side of the 
Andes, where entire hills of shells and other marine animals have been 
discayered (La Ventanilla} between the slate mountains of Cassapi in 
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the province of Huanuco, in which there is not the slightest trace of 
any of the very few kinds of crustacea that at present inhabit the 
seas along the Peruvian coast. The lost species of the singular tribe 
of the Pentacrinites, and beautifully formed coral plants, which bear 
some resemblance to those of the South Sea islands, can be plainly 
distinguished, although they are so closely imbedded in the more 
recent rock, that it is only by a very lucky fracture that any perfect 
specimen can be obtained. In a country which, like the north of Chili, 
has scarcely any other kinds of rock but the volcanic and granite, 
lime is an article of importance, and hence the possession of these 
otherwise unprofitable downs affords considerable gain, They belong 
to the proprietor of the hacienda of Quintero, who regularly digs for 
these shells, and thus supplies the greatest part of the lime used at 
Valparaiso. The poor peasant in the neighbourhood of Quintero 
avails himself of the same gift of nature, but it is only upon pay- 
ment of a small sum that he can obtain permission to dig in one of 
these hills, and to load his mule with its never-failing produce. 

“ The sea-coast in this district, as well as further southward, pro- 
bably consisted originally of perpendicular walls of rock, which, though 
more remote from the ocean, still mark the ancient boundaries. Be- 
tween their foot and the sea run these hills of driftsand, upon which a 
more solid and promising soil has been very slowly formed, but only 
in a few spots. There can be no doubt that the origin of these hills is 
of comparatively modern date, and may be attributed to two causes: 
one, as being the most striking, has been repeatedly mentioned, though 
it would seem that too much stress has been laid on it as a foundation 
for general conclusions. It consists in the rapid and unconnected 
rising and elevation of whole districts along the coast, which has 
been observed to take place in all the greater earthquakes in Chili, and 
was particularly striking during the great earthquakes of 1822. I 
have, myself, frequently searched at low tide for marine animals, espe- 
cially for the beautiful Chitoneze, on a chain of cliffs, in the middle of 
the little bay of Concon, where only six years ago the fishermen were 
unable to obtain a footing even at very low water—proof sufficient that 
an elevation of at least six feet in a perpendicular ecctien must have 
taken place here. But the formation of the broad and very uniformly 
flat coast district, on which only sea-sand lies, cannot be attributed in 
the same exclusive manner to this undeniable phenomenon. The less 
striking fact, of the gradual recession of the sea from the coast of Chili, 
has hitherto been very much overlooked, though it is well known to 
many of the older inhabitants of the coast. We shall see, in the se- 
quel, that, in the southern parts of the republic, even entire plains (la 
Vega de Concepcion) have arisen through the retreat of the sea, since 
the first arrival of the Europeans, which are, therefore, facts that may 
be ascertained with historical certainty. On the rocks which run 
parallel with the ocean to the north of Concon, but are separated from 
it by sand hills and a broad barren beach, we easily perceive the traces 
of the beating of the waves in stratifications very near to each other, 
which is a proof of a very gradual subsiding of the waters but not of 
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an elevation of the ground by fits, of which this latter appears scarcely 
susceptible, because it consists, to a great depth, of loose sand. The 
formation of firm land is particularly striking in all those places where 
ranges of cliffs rise at some distance from the coast, and it is evident 
that many a cape was formerly an island, which has been united with 
the continent by low tracts of land, produced by alluvion and the 
retiring of the sea. The accumulation of sand in the mouths of the 
larger rivers——for instance, of the Biobio—and the constantly increas- 
ing difficulty of access to many harbours, for instance, of the Maule 
and of the smaller entrance (boca chica) of the port of Talcahuano, 
likewise indicate what we have just mentioned. But I do not mean to 
deny, on that account, that an extraordinary collection of volcanic 
power slumbers in the depths of the great ocean, which manifests itself 
occasionally, but then in a truly terrific manner, and may have the 
effect, even in our days, of raising large islands. Volcanic islands of 
a very recent date were observed in the South Sea by Captain Beechy, 
and others were discovered and examined, almost at the very moment 
of their origin. 

“ The information which was given me of the numerous animals to 
be met with in the environs of the hacienda of Quintero, induced me 
to make many excursions after my arrival in Concon, which always 
procured me something new, and amply rewarded the fatigue which 
generally attended them. The white downs reflect the light so strongly 
that you soon feel your eyes very painfully affected; and the sand is so 
heated by the sun, that even the countryman, who is inured to the in- 
convenience, is obliged to protect the soles of his feet by pieces of 
leather. Thermometers, the correctness of which had been proved, were 
often put into the sand, thirteen inches below the surface, in the afternoon, 
and though the experiments were made with the greatest care, they in- 
dicated the heat of the sun as varying from 40° to 58° (of the Centigrade 
thermometer), accordingly as the morning had been bright or cloudy, 
or a slight rain had fallen in the night, &c.; and this hot soil of the Chi- 
lian downs, which in summer is twice as warm as the atmosphere, nou- 
rishes in the more shallow spots a great number of interesting plants, 
among which the botanist is much surprised by the sight of a Mesem- 
bryanthemum, a singularly formed representative of the Flora of Africa, 
and the only species of that very numerous genus that occurs in the 
New World. * * * The beach, composed of very fine sand, 
being moistened by the sea and become hard, is equal to the best gravel 
walks in a garden. But the incautious wanderer is exposed to great 
embarrassment, if not acquainted with the state of the moon he sets out 
just when the sea again begins to swell, and every fresh wave rolls some 
fathoms further over the flat coast, when even with the utmost speed 
no hope of escape remains. Though there is not the same danger of 
inevitable destruction as on the treacherous sand-banks of the Scottish 
coast, yet the only alternative here is to ascend the downs, and to 
pursue his painful journey, while at every step he sinks knee-deep into 
the burning sand. Such expeditions, however, often unexpectedly lead 
us upon rare animals, which amply compensate for all our troubles. 
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The beach is animated by many remarkable birds: little dwarf barkers, 
(scolapax totanus), brown as the sand on which they run in a straight 
line, always assembled in small coveys, which move sociably near each 
other in the same direction, and would escape the eye of the fowler did 
not their rapid motion draw his attention, when an approaching wave, 
which they dexterously avoid, compels them to flight. An Himantopus 
(H. nigricollis, Vieil.), very like that of Europe, stands quite solitary, but 
keeping a sharp look-out after the little marine animals which every 
wave leaves behind, and which the active gulls often snap up before he, 
moving slowly and apparently with difficulty, can reach his intended 
prey. Innumerable small crabs live in cylindrical excavations in the 
sand, and, as the tide approaches, watch for their share of the booty 
brought by the waves, while they themselves are threatened by the 
long-legged cranes, which, on the coast of Chili, pursue with extra- 
ordinary eagerness the crustacea, and in general all marine animals, 
But the bird cannot get one of these crabs except by rapid flight, and 
even the diligent naturalist does not obtain them without digging in the 
sand; for the smallest trembling of the ground under the foot, even the 
shadow of a person approaching, warns the little animal of its danger, 
and with the rapidity of lightning it retreats into its hole. Swarms of 
little fish purposely suffer themselves to be brought by every wave far 
upon the beach, and seem to take pleasure in the sport, for they are so 
quick and so attentive, that you may attempt in vain to catch a single 
one, or to intercept a number in their retreat with the receding wave. 
The grave herons alone contrive to deceive them by their fixed atti- 
tude, which, at a favourable moment, is interrupted by an almost con- 
vulsive motion, and brings death to one of the poor dupes. Between 
the high sand-hills there is a remarkable bird of prey, an owl which 
pursues its victims only in the day-time, and builds nests under ground 
with no inconsiderable skill. It has a most singular look in the 
bright mid-day sun, for its large semi-globular eyes seem scarcely 
calculated to bear such intense rays of light. It looks stedfastly at the 
fowler who attempts to approach, and remains quietly sitting on the 
ground, for it is never seen upon a tree; even when closely pursued, as 
if teazing and inviting, it utters a whistling cry and flies but a few steps; 
but the pursuer soon perceives the error of his supposition, that it can- 
not see by day. In vain he attempts to approach; it vigilantly watches 
the enemy, and is often scarcely distinguishable from the ground which 
is of the same colour as itself, till at length, tired of the sport, it sud- 
denly disappears in one of the hollows with which it has filled the sandy 
declivity. The many kinds of mice, which the Chilian peasant calls 
lauchas, and the degu, a pretty animal, resembling a North American 
dwarf squirrel, seem frequently to be the food of the extraordinary 
number of birds of prey on the coasts of Chili * * * There are 
doubtless many unknown small quadrupeds in these lonely tracts on 
the shore. An animal of this kind, the cucurrito of the Chilians, has 
hitherto escaped the inquirers, who have often visited the more acces- 
sible parts of Chili. 1 was obliged to have a little dog many hours 
watching by night on the solitary downs, and wading through a broad 
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river at midnight, in order to obtain some specimens. The cucurrito, 
so called on account of its grunting, which resembles that of a hedge- 
hog, very nearly resembles the African species of bathyergus, and 
tends to confirm the observation which every where forces itself upon 
you in Chili, that there is an undeniable affinity, a kind of family like- 
ness, between the animal and vegetable kingdoms of the southern point 
of Africa and Chili, and even of New Holland. The body measures 
little more than six inches, but, though of such diminutive size, it is 
extremely quarrelsome. Perhaps these animals are as desperate in 
their combats under ground as the European mole, for half of those 
which were taken with so much trouble, were mutilated—one wanted 
a foot, and the shining black silky coat of another was covered with 
scarcely healed scars, caused by bites, inflicted by two ill-shaped pro- 
jecting ivory-like fore-teeth, which distinguish the animal at first sight. 

** Between the downs, which extend beyond the promontory of 
Quintero, there are, along the sea-coast, many low lagoons, some of 
which are of very considerable extent. Even at a distance, you see an 
immense number of marsh and water-fowl, but, above all, the noble 
swan, countless flocks of which cover these brackish waters. It is 
snow-white, excepting the head and neck, of a brilliant black, It is no 
exaggeration to say that on one of these lagoons, a quarter of a square 
league in extent, more than two thousand of them were proudly swim- 
ming about, which I could easily calculate by counting some hundreds 
of the nearest.” 

The favourable season on the coast having passed over rapidly 
in uninterrupted, but well rewarded, exertions, Dr. Poeppig ven- 
tured on a visit to the Andes of Santa Rosa, the relation of which, 
though interesting as a whole, does not present any thing that can 
be conveniently detached, unless it were an account of Christmas- 
day at Aconcagua, one of the most flourishing country towns in 
the interior of Chili. In the beginning of the year 1828, our 
traveller set out with the intention of going to Mendoza: in 
crossing a narrow and very rapid river, two of the mules lost their 
footing and were carried away by the current; the author himself 
escaped by leaping on a rock in the middle of the stream: but 
with the mules that were drowned he lost a small but select travel- 
ling library, his instruments, many little articles very indispensable 
to a naturalist, numerous designs and drawings, and part of his 
collections. ‘This unfortunate accident defeated the plan of going 
to Mendoza, and the traveller returned to Valparaiso, where he 
arrived on the Ist of January; and, the whole plan of the journey 
having been thwarted by the loss, there remained no alternative 
but to wait, at not too great a distance from the coast, for the 
arrival of other instruments, &c. from Europe, to replace those 
which were lost. Having no inducement to remain in Valparaiso, 
our author resolved to visit the southern part of Chili, and sailed 
on the 30th of January for Talcahuano, where he spent the winter, 
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only making occasional excursions into the surrounding country. 
The indications of the return of spring, which in these southern 
provinces resembles the finest months in Europe, summoned him 
to extend his researches; and the unknown interior of the province 
of Concepcion appeared to promise an ample, though dangerous, 
harvest. A war was at that time raging with horrors unknown in 
Europe. He left ‘Talcahuano on the 30th of October, intending 
to fix his head-quarters during the second summer in the village of 
Antuco, the furthest inhabited place towards the East; and the 
following is the author’s animated description of the approach to 
that village, of his first meeting with the Indians, and his account of 
the volcano of the same name. 


“ During a fine close rain, which added to the gloom of the scenery, 
we descended the last mountain and approached the small fortified 
village of Yumbel, which is at the beginning of a boundless plain, and 
was the goal of our third day’s journey. A very strange sight pre- 
sented itself as soon as we had passed the gate, which had no doors to 
it. Hundreds of half naked coppercoloured Pehuenche Indians sur- 
rounded my little party with savage yells, and seemed inclined to con- 
sider my baggage as fair booty. Many demands were made in a 
language I had never heard, and the courage to commit violence, 
which, under other circumstances might have failed them, in the centre 
of a Chilian village, was compensated by a degree of intoxication 
bordering on frenzy. This attack might easily have been attended by 
serious consequences, as my resolute guides during the skirmish took 
to their arms. A couple of dragoons fortunately came up at this 
moment and rescued us from the hands of the savage mob. The com- 
mander of the fortress, as it is called, received us with great politeness, 
and procured us quarters in an empty house, an attention for which 
we were grateful, as the following day, being the festival of All Saints, 
we were obiiged to remain at Yumbel. 

“ Towards evening I visited, in company with some Chilian officers, 
the caziques of the Pehuenche Indians, whose first reception of us 
was so alarming. ‘They were lying at some distance from the rest of 
the crowd, under the projecting roof of the old guard-house, but not 
on that account free from the importunity of their dependents, to 
whom they were but little inferior in drunkenness. One part of them 
were lying almost naked, stretched round the fire, and sleeping away 
the eilects of their brutish excesses, while the others were endeavour- 
ing to reduce themselves to the same state. ‘They had as little need 
of drinking vessels as of any other preparation, to make this what 
they considered a festive banquet. In the centre of their circle they 
had scooped out shallow holes in the ground, put a sheepskin into them 
and filled them with wine. There were always some at these wells of 
delight, lying at full length on the ground, and drinking till they were 
seized with the wished-for stupefaction. Only one cazique, who in 
the sequel was of great service to me at Autuco, seemed to have been 
more moderate, and received us with the rude haughtiness of a savage, 
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because the republic had been obliged to solicit his assistance. We 
could make nothing of this obstinate and stupid being, till one of the 
Chilian officers reminded him of the warlike deeds of his youth. 
Upon this the blood-thirsty nature of the rude and revengeful nomade 
instantly took fire—he threw off the restraint imposed on him by his 
imperfect knowledge of the Spanish language, and entered upon a 
long recital of his murders, in the rude-sounding tones of his own 
language. The interpreter was no longer able to follow him, and I 
willingly spared him the translation of such details. The favour of 
the chief was purchased by a present of tobacco, indigo, and salt; 
and he probably considered it as a token of his good-will that he pro- 
mised, if I would accompany him on one of his excursions, to afford 
me an opportunity of shooting Moluches, a hated Indian tribe, to my 
heart's content. A glance at him and his associates, who had just 
killed ¢horse, and, before partaking of it, daubed themselves with its 
warm blood, gave no very pleasing prospects of a summer which I 
should have to pass among such barbarians, and in a great measure in 
dependence on their will. These were not the heroes of Ercilla, and 
though we would allow ample scope for the poetic licence of the a 
nish poet, the originals fell disgustingly short of the portrait. Yet 
the friendship which the chief showed to the Huinca (an equivocal 
word for a European, and used as a term of reproach by the mob of 
Chili,) had this one advantage,—that the Indians ever afterwards 
treated me with a degree of respect. This body of Pehuenches, 
which consisted of some hundreds, had come from Antuco to Yumbel, 
to receive the customary presents of the republic, previously to the 
commencement of a new expedition against Pincheira, and had been 
entertained at the public expense with a‘drinking-bout, which lasted 
two days. No confidence however can be placed in such allies, on 
which account the inhabitants of Yumbel were under arms, and a 
detachment of the small army had been stationed here. As soon as 
the money had been paid down, and all the wine drunk, the savage 
horde took their departure. 

** Yumbel is one of the oldest of the Spanish settlements, and is 
mentioned by Ercilla. As a fortified place, it is one of the chain of 
forts by which the Spanish government endeavoured to protect the 
country against the predatory attacks of the savages, after all the white 
colonies in the country of the Indians had been destroyed, and a 
barrier became absolutely necessary. Situate at the commencement 
of a wide plain, it does not seem calculated to arrest the progress of 
an enemy; but the Indians, it appears, never leave a fort on the flank 
or in their rear. 

* At noon the houses were filled with provisions, which were sent to 
us from all quarters, though every visiter brought presents of poultry, 
eggs, and fruit. However, this abundance was not unwelcome, for 
the caciques of the Pehuenches likewise paid us a visit, and their 
assurance of continued friendship and faithful protection, while we 
remained on the frontiers,. was well worth a liberal distribution of our 
stores. The borachios were concealed by the advice of the Chilians, 
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and if anything might have displeased our brown guests it was the 
caution that was observed in the distribution of a considerable quantity 
of brandy. They left us towards evening, with the peculiar savage 
howl, without which they neither take the field nor set out on a jour- 
ney. The inhabitants of Yumbel urged us to proceed to the frontier 
of the Andes. The circumstances were not very inviting, for many 
fugitive families had arrived, and the warlike spirit and common 
hatred of the Indians to their white neighbours had already been 
manifested in no equivocal manner. The southern frontier was de- 
fenceless, and though the Chilian army was assembling about Chillan, 
such a spirit prevailed in it, that it was as likely to march to Santiago, 
in order to effect a new revolution, as to turn against the Indians. 
Such conflicting reports had been spread for some months that it 
seemed useless to pay any regard to them. The journey could not be 
delayed, and though the danger was great, yet I could not* but be 
tempted by the hope of a rich reward in the extraordinary regions of 
the loftiest Andes. A naturalist who, in travelling in the interior of 
South America, would suffer himself to be deterred by the probability 
of danger, would, in fact, have a very narrow field for his exertions.” 

* Late in the evening we reached the end of the dreary plain of 
Antuco, and suddenly found ourselves in a fertile spot overgrown with 
high grass. The moon had risen above the snowy plains of the 
Andes; the streams of lava shone brilliantly on the shady side of the 
volcano; and all was still, till the noise of a great multitude made us 
all at once aware that we were in the vicinity of Tucapel and indicated 
that some unusual event had taken place there. In fact we found 
the inhabitants in the utmost despair, as they were in momentary 
expectation of an attack from the marauding tribe of the Moluches, 
who were said to have advanced as far as the upper Biobio—women 
and children were lamenting, while the men were hastily loading their 
. horses with their little property, to seek safety in flight, though with 
the certain prospect of finding their village reduced to ashes on their 
return. Only a few men, confident in the fleetness of their steeds, 
resolved to wait till the last moment and not follow their families till 
the blood-thirsty horde had actually made their appearance. It 
seemed more advisable to imitate their example, than to go back all 
the way to Yumbel. Under cover of a neighbouring wood, we suc- 
ceeded in getting off our mules and baggage, and I was fortunate 
enough to obtain a fresh horse. ‘The Chilians encamped in the centre 
of the village—for none ventured to remain in their dwellings, where 
they could not so soon be aware of the approaching danger. It was 
indeed a melancholy encampment—little was said, and the cheerful 
guitar was for once laid aside—the peasants sat in gloomy despon- 
dency round the small watchfire, the reflection of which showed, in 
their careworn features, the traces of the misery which this destructive 
war has for many years inflicted on all the inhabitants of the frontiers. 
The midnight stillness was suddenly broken by a dismal song, ina harsh 
voice, which was succeeded by an expressive silence. At a short dis- 
tance from us there was an encampment of about twenty Pehuenches, 
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who had hitherto remained unobserved. Near the fire, and supported 
against the old trunk of a weeping mayte, reclined a captive Indian, 
painted with white streaks, which had been traced upon his dark skin 
with horrid fidelity, in imitation of a human skeleton. ‘The rest were 
seated in a circle in gloomy silence; with their horses ready saddled 
behind them, and their long lances fixed in the ground by their side. 
The prisoner re-commenced his song, but none replied, for it was his 
farewell to life—his death-song—as he had been doomed to die the 
next morning by the hand of his guards. During a fit of intoxication 
he had killed a member of another family, and, being the last descend- 
ant of an extirpated race, and too poor to pay the fine in arms and 
cattle, his life was irrecoverably forfeited to the vengeance of the 
relations, according to the inexorable laws of this people. I left the 
camp of these Indians, whose vicinity could only excite unpleasant 
feelings; and ascended a hill which rose close to the unfortunate 
village. Here, on a level rock, I watched for some time, holding the 
reins of my horse in one hand and my gun in the other, as we might 
every instant expect the dreaded attack. About midnight, the wind 
bore along the distant sound of the trampling of horses, followed by 
loud yells, and, in a moment, the whole village was in motion. The 
Chilians and Indians fled into the dark woods,—but the war-cries soon 
announced them to be allied Pehuenches, who belonged to the troop 
that had left Yumbel on the preceding day, and who brought good 
tidings. The watch-fires instantly blazed up, and all thronged round 
the messengers, who reported with wild gestures that they had unex- 
pectedly come upon the approaching Moluches, whom they had 
defeated, and that they were now hastening to Chillan to spread the 
news of victory and receive the customary presents. In confirma- 
tion of their statement, they rolled along at our feet some bloody 
heads, whose savage features fixed in death had a most terrific appear- 
ance. ‘lhe horrid trophies were received with a loud yell of joy—the 
Chilians collected their concealed property, and a disgusting bacchanal 
ensued. Sick at heart from the repeated sight of these cruelties, L 
retired into the wood ; the exhaustion both of mind and body rendered 
any convenient resting place superfluous, and I sought in the arms of 
sleep forgetfulness of the events of the past day.” 


The defeat of the Moluches had probably ensured the safety 
of the country for some weeks to come, and the travellers pro- 
ceeded on their journey, after having been so fortunate as to pro- 
cure a supply of provisions, which they should want during their 
stay in Antuco for the summer. 


«‘ The inhabitants of Antuco were in a state of general consternation, 
and had been through the summer in a suspense which made their 
state truly pitiable. Being situated on the extreme frontier, destitute 
of any public defence, they saw themselves exposed to the formidable 
attacks of the large predatory hordes, which, under the conduct of the 
brothers Pincheira, were spreading inconceivable desolation, at one 
time in the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, and then in the fertile plains of 
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the beautiful Chili. However scanty the property, it was sufficient to 
allure these ruthless hordes; but this loss was not to be compared to 
the slaughter of their victims, and the cruel slavery to which the 
women and children, whose lives alone they spared, were condemned. 
No one could tell. what blood-thirsty bands were concealed in the 
uninhabited Cordillera on the other side of the volcano, and from the 
undefended defiles there might pour down, at any time, torrents of 
brown Indians, and brutalized white criminals, who, as leaders of the 
hordes, by their malice, calculating cruelty, and thirst of revenge, 
aggravated in the most frightful manner the danger arising from the 
mere love of pillage of the Indians. The country-people carefully 
concealed their little property in the woods, and were obliged to ob- 
serve two-fold caution when the moon was getting to the full; for at 
that season they were more liable to an attack from the Indians. 
Every evening they were obliged to leave their wretched huts, and pass 
the night on some neighbouring mountain, which was inaccessible to 
horsemen; and it was melancholy to see the procession of women, 
laden with heavy burdens, and leading their children by the hand, 
ascend the steep rocky wall, uncertain whether the morning sun might 
not rise over the smoking ruins of their peaceful village. The incon- 
siderable garrison was unable to defend the place, and, when threatened 
by danger, shut itself up in the small wooden fortress ; and the height 
of summer, and consequently of their danger, also, was close at hand 
before the government did any thing for their protection. Quite 
defenceless, and abandoned to all the horrors of an attack from law- 
less banditti and Indians, the people of Antuco were a prey to perpe- 
tual terror; and the frequent reports, and false alarms, embittered their 
existence to a degree which it is impossible for a European to conceive, 
who lives under the powerful protection of the laws, and knows these 
dangers only from hearsay. My occupations did not permit me to 
make these nocturnal migrations, and nothing remained for me but a 
vigorous self-defence in case of attack. My house was open on every 
side, and, being covered with tiles, could not be easily set on fire; we 
made embrasures in the walls, enclosed them with a light palisade, and, 
to our stock of ready loaded pistols the kind attentions of the general 
of the southern army added a dozen muskets and a box of cartridges. 
The Indian will not easily venture an attack where he expects a reso- 
lute defence ; and, as two peasants, who were acquainted with the use 
of fire-arms, were ready to pass the night in our little fortress, and 
preferred fighting to an uncertain safety in flight, our garrison in- 
creased to four men, who, under such circumstances, would probably 
have been able to defend themselves during the few hours that an 
attack generally lasts. In times of particular danger, we kept alter- 
nate watch during the night; that, if apprized of their approach by 
the trampling of the enemy’s horses, we might have time to take our 
posts. Providence, however, protected us, for while danger was 
everywhere approaching, and the hostile bands were within a few miles 
of us, circumstances apparently accidental induced them to turn back, 
and the little village of Antuco was this year happily spared, 
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* The valley of Antuco, which comprehends the highest point of the 
Southern Andes, extends from east to west, is about seven leagues 
long, not very broad in any part, and divided into two very nearly 
equal portions by the river Laya. At its lower extremity it is sepa- 
rated by a chain of hills from the plain of Yumbel and Los Angelos ; 
towards the east it rises abruptly, contracts, and is in this direction 
almost entirely enclosed by the broad base of the volcano, there 
being barely space between it and the opposite ridge for a rapid stream 
and a narrow defile which leads into the country of the Indians. 
Many parts of the soil are not worth cultivating, as it is covered with 
volcanic rock, and resembles the dry bed of a river; but the sides of 
the mountains, and the plains at their foot, answer their high reputa- 
tion for extraordinary fertility. In some places they exhibit terraces 
one above another, and present natural meadows in the midst of beau- 
tiful mountain-woods, where the most luxuriant vegetation proves the 
richness of the soil; streams everywhere rush down from the moun- 
tains, and above their verdant summits tower the lofty peaks covered 
with everlasting snow. In the immediate vicinity of the village, the 
mountains are so high that it takes several hours to ascend the bold 
rocky summit of the Pico de Pilque. Still further up the valley, their 
colossal height increases, till the indented glacier of the Silla Veluda 
and the black cone of the volcano close the wonderful picture. The 
village itself has a most picturesque appearance, for it leans against a 
lofty ridge, which is crested with a magnificent forest of beech trees. 
There is an indescribable pleasure in botanizing on a bright morning 
in summer on these trackless heights : the endless variety of beautiful 
Alpine plants fills the botanist with enthusiasm ; the majestic prospect 
of the snow-crowned Andes refreshes the eye of the wearied traveller, 
who reposes beneath the shade of trees of extraordinary size; and the 
atmosphere has a purity which seems to render him more capable of 
enjoying the pleasures of life and despising its dangers. But the most 
splendid and ever-novel object in the landscape is the volcano, which 
is a few leagues from the village, and, not being concealed by any of 
the smaller hills by which it is surrounded, is perpetually in sight. 
We are never weary of observing the various phenomena which it 
presents, sometimes occasioned by the manifold refraction of light, at 
others by the mighty convulsions which agitate its interior. Some- 
times a thick volume of smoke issues from its crater, like an enormous 
black column, which by an inconceivable force is impelled with greater 
rapidity than a cannon-ball into the blue sky; at others, a 
small white cloud gently curls upwards out of the crater, with scarcely 
any perceptible motion, which indicates the tranquillity that prevails 
within. At any time of the day, the appearance of this mountain is 
new and varied, but it is most interesting when the sun is rising behind 
it, and illumines its well-defined outline, or when enveloped in the ra- 
diance of the evening sun, long after it has left Antuco in shade. 
Even amid the storms which are often spread round its base, while the 


sky in the lower valley is serene and untroubled, it still remains grand 
and beautiful. 
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* At night, when shrouded with thick clouds, itis rendered visible by 
the brilliant fire which constantly issues from its mouth, and which 
seems to penetrate the lower strata of the atmosphere. The heat of 
summer, indeed, dissolves the snowy mantle with which winter has in- 
vested it, but a passing storm, which never extends to the lower grounds, 
covers it, even in the warm month of January, with a sheet of silver. 
We are never tired of watching the moment when the departing day- 
light renders the glowing streams of lava visible. A solitary speck of 
fiery red begins to sparkle; it is followed by others, and suddenly the 
light, like a running fire, communicates to the long streams, which, in 
some places singly, and in others variously intersected, carry down 
from the crater to the base new masses of lava, which continue their 
brilliant career till they are eclipsed by the more powerful light of 
the morning sun. In the months of November and December, when 
the air is quite free from the dry fog, we sometimes enjoy a very rare 
but truly magical spectacle. When a passing storm has covered the 
volcano with fresh pure snow, and the moon happens to be at the full, 
we observe at the sides of the cone, a four-fold light, in the most 
wonderful play of colours. While the moon is still low in the horizon, 
and, hid behind the mountain, strongly marks the outlines of its snow- 
capped summit, and the extreme point is still tinged with the last 
beams of the setting sun, a calm splendour rises majestically from 
its interior, and streams of lava glow on the western side, which is en- 
veloped in shade: if at this instant light clouds cross over the summit, 
the scene is such as no one would attempt to describe in words, and of 
which the greatest painter might despair of giving even a faint resem- 
blance ; for whatever grand effect the light of the moon, of the refiec- 
tion of the snow, of the volcanic-fire, and of the evening sun, can 


produce singly, are here united in one magnificent and unequalled 
whole.” 


During the author’s residence at the village of Antuco, which 
is not yet marked upon any map, he made many excursions in 
this hitherto unvisited Alpine country, in which, though there 
was difficulty enough in penetrating through the forest, you may 
at least set your foot to the ground without fear; for no poison- 
ous serpent, no gigantic stinging ants, no concealed enemy of 
the animal kingdom, inhabits this happy region. It would be 
useless to enumerate all the plants that extend to the highest 
summits of the mountains. No one, he observes, could ever 
imagine the Alpine Flora of Southern Chili to be so beautiful to 
the eye, and so tempting to the connoisseur, as it really is. All 
the flowers of the Cape of Good Hope and New Holland, 
which, without attaining the gigantic size of the tropical climates, 
are extremely pleasing, are happily united in the vegetation of this 
part of the Andes. 


“The Indians, driven from their country, had settled partly in 
the neighbourhood of Antuco, and partly in the most remote lateral 
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valleys. Though but a few understood some words of Spanish, the 
Araucanian dialect, which they use, was familiar to most of the country 
people and to my servant; and hence my intercourse with the caciques 
was not interrupted. Prudence counselled us to seek the favour of 
these demi-savages, who might at any moment become our enemies, 
and, being a people whom no traveller has yet described, they deserved 
that attention ; the result of which I will here add. The Pehuenche is 
a nomade, differing therein very much from the Araucanians, who, 
however, like him, belong to the same branch of the great copper- 
coloured or Patagonian race of America. Constantly roaming about 
among the Andes, he appears sometimes as a herdsman, with no pro- 
perty but his cattle—sometimes as a bold robber, who in time of 
war leaves domestic cares to the women, descends into the plains, and 
often extends his destructive ex ions to the very gates of Buenos 
Ayres, where he is better known by the name of the Indian of the 
Pampas.” 

The author gives minute details of their mode of life, which 
resembles that of other nomade tribes, and especially in North- 
ern Asia. ‘Their manners are like those of most savage people. 
The women are treated like slaves, and frequently with much 
cruelty. ‘The Pehuenches are always at war with one or other 
of the neighbouring tribes. They consider it as the greatest 
proof of military skill to attack the enemy in some unguarded 
point, to penetrate into the open country, and to inflict upon the 
people all the horrors of an Indian war. ‘They manage to arrive 
by night near the frontier place which they have doomed to de- 
struction. As soon as morning dawns, they rush tumultuously, 
and with dreadful yells, into the defenceless village, and the inha- 
bitants rarely have time to fly. ‘The scene of barbarity and 
destruction which then begins baffles description. Whatever 
appears to be of any value is seized, the rest destroyed, the herds 
driven away, the men and youths murdered without pity; the old 
women, though not killed, are barbarously treated; the younger 
women and girls carried away with little hope of ever seeing their 
country again. Lastly, they set fire to the wretched huts, and 
the fiend-like assailants hastily retreat amidst the flames, and over 
the bloody carcases of their murdered victims. Less than two 
hours are sufficient to commence and finish this scene: they 
vanish as suddenly as they came, and the lamentations of the 


few inhabitants who have escaped alone bear witness to their 
destructive visit. 


“Tt is very seldom that these Indians take any prisoners, and 
every one fights to the last moment, rather than expose himself to the 
more or less dreadful fate which may befall him, according to the 
humour of the victors. During my residence at Antuco, a military 
party, which returned from the Southern Andes, had succeeded in 
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capturing a chief of the detested tribe of the Moluches. The unfor- 
tunate prisoner was destined to be a victim to their vengeance, and 
the intervention of the Chilian commandant, and the offer of con- 
siderable presents, had no influence over the incensed Indians, who, 
impatiently waited for the next morning. The prisoner looked for- 
ward to his inevitable fate with that stupid indifference which has 
nothing in common with the courage of the hero. The man who, 
more than half degenerated, has never experienced the happiness 
of a softer feeling, resigns without emotion the cheerless boon of ex- 
istence. The noise of the festival in honour of the triumph resounded 
throughout the night, and at daybreak a large circle of the men 
and all the women assembled before the fort. The prisoner stood: in 
the centre of a smaller circle, composed of twenty warriors, each armed 
with his long lance. Three shallow pits had been dug at his feet, and 
a short stick was put into his hand. In a loud voice he related his 
deeds, and named the enemies who had fallen by his hand; and as he 
pronounced each name he broke off a piece of the stick, which he 
threw into one of the pits and contemptuously trampled under foot. 
The shouts of the indignant hearers became louder and louder, and 
the women, transformed into furies, answered with yells and screams 
to every new name. One lance after the other was lowered and 
pointed closer and closer at the breast of the scornful enemy. The 
last piece of the stick was dropped; the last and the greatest of all 
the names was pronounced; and at the same instant resounded from 
a hundred throats the fearful war-cry of the Chibotoo. Twenty 
lances pierced the prisoner, who was lifted high into the air, and then 
fell dead upon the ground.” 


In peace the Pehuenches are hospitable to strangers, and 
always give a good reception to their commercial friends; but 
they do not believe themselves bound to pay any regard to those 
who are not recommended to them. They consider the robbery 
of a stranger, often accompanied with murder, as honourable as 
Europeans do a war carried on according to the law of nations. 
In trade they are honest, and disapprove of cowardly theft and 
cheating. When a caravan from the Isla de la Laxa arrived, 
after eight days’ journey, in the land of the Pehuenches, it 
immediately repaired to the habitation of the most powerful 
cacique, who gave notice of it to his tribe. Those who had a 
mind to trade flocked from all the valleys, agreed upon the price, 
and took the goods with them. The day fixed for the departure 
of the Chilians was known, and there never was an instance that 
the debtors kept away or committed any fraud in their mode 
‘of payment. 

From Antuco our traveller returned to the sea coast. The 
scenery appeared to him very poor and prosaic after several 
months’ residence amidst the magnificence of the Andes. He 
therefore resolved to embark in the first vessel for Peru, for 
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which he had to wait some weeks. This time was well em- 
ployed in copying out his botanical journals, and in packing up 
his collection, of which he kept duplicates, to be sent by a dif- 
ferent ship, not choosing unnecessarily to trust the fruits of such 
a summer to a single vessel. Though, during his stay in thedeso- 
late and depopulated town of Concepcion, he often reflected 
with regret on the verdant plains and airy mountains of Antuco, 
he found a compensation in the company of Mr. Henry Rous, the 
British Consul,-a very well informed man, who treated him with 
every mark of kindness and friendship. He sailed on the 29th 
of May, 1829, for Callao, on board the English brig Catherine, 
the captain of which trusting to his local knowledge ventured to 
pass through the Bocachica of Talcahuano; and he reached with- 
out accident the harbour of Callao, not much pleased with the 
barren and desolate appearance of the Peruvian coast. 


“ A flat country, gently rising towards the interior, is bounded by 
a whitish streak of sand along the coast, on which is situated the brown 
and inhospitable-looking port of Callao. As far as the eye can reach 
from this point of view, there is not a tree to enliven the dreary and 
stony surface, not a scanty patch of even the lowest kind of vegeta- 
tion to indicate the vicinity of water, without a constant supply of 
which nothing flourishes here except succulent saline plants, or low 
and thorny shrubs, which at a distance have the appearance of small 
yellow patches. Round the little village of Bellavista are extensive 
tracts of dry gravel, interrupted here and there by reeds and a few 
other plants, which are cherished by the inhabitants with extraordinary 
care. Still further on, with a dreariness of aspect which even sur- 
passes that of the foreground, runs the low rocky outline which marks 
the former boundary of the ocean. The towers of Lima, beyond 
which rises the gloomy ridge of the Andes, alone give some variety to 
this uninviting landscape, which is not rendered more attractive when 
the sun pours down his rays from an unclouded sky. All the glowing 
splendour of a tropical firmament is vain, when it illumines only a soil 
which is adorned by no plant, refreshed by no stream, which has been 
condemned by Nature herself to everlasting sterility, which even human 
industry cannot remedy, and where the appearance of a land bird is 
regarded as an event. The whole extent of country which stretches 
towards the north and south retains the same character with unchang- 
ing fidelity—only where a scanty stream trickles down from the clefts 
of the Andes and irrigates flat valleys, the thinly scattered inhabitants 
are able, with immense labour, to cultivate this ungrateful soil.” 

“ A general misfortune would be the drying up of the scanty 
streamlet which is fed by the mountain snow, and of which the very 
last drop is used for refreshing the stony fields. But we are scarcely 
out of the limits of the artificial irrigation which is necessarily confined 
to narrow stripes, when we are again upon the dreary waste, covered 
with boulders, or with hills composed of a very light white drift sand— 
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where the traveller cannot obtain a glass of fresh water for several 
days together, and where owing to the frequent Suge even the 
native guide often loses his way. Only those singular succulent 
plants cactus and tillandsia are to be seen, Such is the extreme 
aridity of the soil, that after the lapse of three centuries we still find 
the mummies of the ancient Peruvians in a state of perfect preservation. 
They were interred in a sitting posture, and according to tradition are 
the remains of persons who caused themselves to be buried alive in 
the sand upon the conquest of Peru by the Spaniards. The fog which 
hangs for six months over the country is considered very beneficial, 
and though at the most it attaches itself as a fine mist to woollen 
clothing, the Limanese call it aquaceros, a torrent. If the tropical 
sun poured down its rays upon Peru with the same unclouded lustre as 
on the splendid Brazil, the thirsty land would long since have been con- 
verted into a desert, unfit for the habitation of man or of animals. But 
a heavy rain would be no less a national misfortune, for its long con- 
tinuance would inevitably destroy even the largest houses in Lima ; 
the roofs of which are, for the most part, composed of reeds. If in 
the course of a man’s life such an event as a real fall of rain happens 
to take place on the coast of Peru, it produces an indescribable sensa- 
tion. Processions parade the streets to implore the protection of 
Heaven for their endangered city, and the remembrance of such a 
misfortune is long preserved. Even with the utmost industry of the 
inhabitants, a country like this would be unable to maintain any con- 
siderable population, if there were not in its territory some more 
fertile district, from which it may supply its wants by mutual exchange, 
The Andes of Peru almost entirely support the inhabitants of the 
coast; for, though their mean height far exceeds that of the Chilian 
Cordilleras, they contain valleys or plateaux, which, in spite of their 
vicinity to the region of eternal snow, enjoy a moderate climate, and 
are very fertile, These are eagerly sought as an abode, especially by 
the Indians, the degenerate descendants of those mild and unwarlike 
people who once obeyed the sceptre of the Incas. There is a great 
variety of climate in the Andes, and the number of objects cultivated 
there might be still further increased; for many useful, hitherto un- 
known plants might be naturalized, if care were taken to ascertain the 
locality and the relative proportions of atmospheric heat which they 
require, previously to their being transplanted. But the most beautiful 
part of the country, in which a thousand sources of future wealth are 
still buried, commences on the eastern declivity of the second chain of 
the Andes. Here are plains traversed by lower hills, covered with 
an ocean of foliage, vying in beauty with the climate of Chili, but far 
surpassing it in the abundance and luxuriance of its productions. To 
these join, within the extensive frontiers, those boundless plains, where 
gigantic rivers, which roll their broad waves through solitary forests, 
are the only means of communication between the widely scattered 
dwellings of a very scanty population.” 


Lima has suffered much from the Revolution, besides losing 
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the monopoly of a considerable trade with Chili and Upper Peru, 


of which the author gives some interesting particulars. He thus 
proceeds : 


“The Revolution affected Lima also in another way. A great num- 
ber of people were suddenly deprived of the means of subsistence, when 
political animosity had banished the most opulent nobles, or compelled 
them to live in retirement, They had given employment to many artists 
and mechanics, who were engaged exclusively on works of luxury; and 
from this period too may be dated the decline of many branches of ma- 
nufacture, which were formerly carried to great perfection ; for instance, 
very fine embossed work in gold and silver, at Guamanga and Lima, 
Many private fortunes were lost during the intrigues, for which the 
political state of the country afforded many opportunities. The perse- 
cutions and the legal confiscations, the heavy taxes, and, above all, the 
incapacity of a people addicted to luxury and pleasure to conform to 
the pressure of the times by judicious retrenchments,—have immense] 
diminished the national wealth. Tinsel splendour indeed still prevails 
everywhere in Lima, though poverty and decline are but too evident in 
both domestic and public arrangements. The times are now gone by 
when a Limanese lady of the higher rank was obliged, on gala days, to 
wear pearls and jewels to the value of more than thirty thousand dol- 
lars, in order to maintain her rank; and the riches which are described 
with so much astonishment by the very credible Ulloa have disappeared 
with the exhaustion of its sources, It would be impossible for them 
now, as they once did, to pave a street with bars of silver, to give a new 
viceroy an idea of the treasures of the country, or to shoe their mules 
with silver. Nevertheless, luxury is still very prevalent; and hence, 
after a short stay, we form no very favourable opinion of the domestic 
arrangements of Peruvian families. Creoles of all countries have the 
weakness to attach much importance to outward splendour, and even 
the English in the West Indies are not altogether exempt from this fail- 
ing. But in Peru this has been carried to the utmost excess, in conse- 
quence of the unhappy predominance of the coloured races and the 
inbred effeminacy of the Whites. The contest for pre-eminence betrays 
the different castes into the most boundless extravagance—a propensity 
which commerce enables them to gratify, as every ship imports some 
new article of luxury, which they eagerly purchase, and then, like chil- 
dren, throw aside. The far celebrated women of Lima are said to 
exceed all limits in this respect, and thus to revenge themselves on their 
fathers and husbands, who, if such a feature were wanting to complete 
the picture of mismanagement, are the most passionate gamblers in 
America. 

“ The discontent of the Whites, who would rather renounce many 
privileges than share them with the despised lower castes, for whom 
they entertain a traditional hatred—the dissatisfaction of a large party, 
who forfeited the highest object of the happiness of the white Peruvians, 
titles and orders, by the republican equalization—military oppression— 
poverty—increasing demoralization and weakness in the government,— 
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these have hitherto been in Peru the only perceptible consequences of 
its separation from the mother country. Whatever the blessings of 
freedom, which the rest of the Americans, and especially the people .of 
Chili, are really beginning to enjoy, it is known to the Peruvian only 
from the paltry rhymes of his patriotic songs. The Revolution has 
overtaken him before he was ripe for it, and the moral immaturity of 
his whole life makes it difficult to foresee what generation will at length 
create new order from the ruins of a general dissolution.” 


When the author embarked for Peru, he intended to visit 
Guayaquil, and to make a long stay in Choro and Esmeraldas, 
but, on his arrival at Lima, he found this to be impracticable. 
As the coasts of Peru have little to engage the naturalist, to 
return to Chili did not appear to be of much use, and a voyage 
to the East Indies was necessarily renounced from pecuniary 
considerations: the interior of Peru appeared to offer the only 
asylum, where he might continue his old avocations without in- 
terruption, and at a small expense. It is difficult in America to 
obtain information respecting distant provinces, even of the same 
state. Mr. J. F, Scholtz, however, the head of one of the 
greatest houses on the west coast of America, gave him the most 
friendly aid. 


“ And if,” says he, “ contrary to the express wish of this worthy Ger- 
man, his name is here publicly mentioned, it is from a sense of the gra- 
titude which he amply deserves, as the promoter of a difficult enterprize, 
and as the protector of a traveller, who, without recommendation from 
any government, and without any official character, commenced his 
long journey. To him I am indebted for the permission to visit the 
Amazons, which is very difficult to be obtained. He afterwards libe-. 
rated me from an imprisonment, by which it was hoped to debar me 
from all further research; and, lastly, procured me many agreeable 
hours in the solitary wildernesses of Maynas, by furnishing me with 
letters and other supplies. Mr. Sebastian Martins, an Anglo-Portu- 
guese, the proprietor of large estates on the Huallaga, spoke in high 
terms of that country, and invited me to make a long stay in Cassapi or 
Cuchero. The bare mention of these names, celebrated for the re- 
searches of the Spanish botanists, Ruiz, Pavon, and Tafalla, made me 
decide in a moment. The projected visit to the Peruvian Andes was 
changed to a long residence in the Cinchona forests of Huanuco, the 
navigation of the rapid Huallaga, and a voyage across the whole breadth 
of the contineut upon the majestic Amazons.” 


“We would most willingly dwell at some length on this part of 
the author’s journey, but the space allotted to us will allow only 
some extracts, to which we confine ourselves with the less regret, 
as we cannot but hope that a work of such importance will ap- 
pear in an English translation. 


“A few leagues from Diezmo are the ruins of an ancient city of 
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the Incas, of considerable extent. They occupy the north eastern 
angle of the plain, separated by a low and stony chain of hills from 
the Pampa de Cochamarca, which is about five leagues broad. 
The road passes through it, and, long before our approach, we beheld 
with impatience the widely scattered monuments of a people who, in 
a moral sense, are wholly extinct. The Peruvians call it Tambobamba 
(the village of the plain), which, supposing it were the only one, 
would be insignificant enough. From the great extent of this scattered 
village, we may form some idea of its ancient consequence. Such of 
the houses as are still left, or of which we can trace the remains, lie 
scattered without any seeming regularity. We were unable to dis- 
tinguish any roads or streets; for the high road, which has been 
carried through it, is probably of very recent date. The detached 
buildings are pretty equal in size, and are separated from each other 
by small intervals, which seem to indicate that each was surrounded 
by a court-yard. This very same style of building is still followed by 
the Indians of the Andes, and even the same mode of erecting the 
walls has continued unchanged, if we except from the comparison the 
greater negligence of the Peruvians of the present day. The walls are 
built in a circular form, are from thirty to forty paces in their outer 
circumference, and from six to ten feet in height. Even allowing 
something for the rubbish, the size of the old Peruvian habitations is 
very inconsiderable; for houses of ten to thirteen paces in the inner 
diameter, with a wall at the utmost fourteen feet high, are certainly no 
palaces. We must not, however, expect, at an elevation of 2500 
fathoms above the level of the sea, to meet with buildings such as 
Palmyra presents to the eye of the astonished European. We stand 
amid the ruins of a people who were unacquainted with iron, who were 
therefore confined to the use of copper, and sought to compensate the 
want of mechanical aids by untiring perseverance. The materials 
of which the walls are composed are taken from the quarries of the neigh- 
bouring chain of hills, and, though by no means of a durable nature, the 
builders have been so careful in the selection, that the lapse of centu- 
ries has made but little impression on these walls. The different pieces 
are accurately fitted, and instead of mortar are cemented together by 
a very tough kind of earth, which has become so indurated, that no- 
thing but the pick-axe of the superstitious treasure-hunter could have 
wrenched them asunder. The most remarkable features in the archi- 
tecture of these ruins are the pointed or bell-shaped roofs, which are 
composed of smaller stones embedded in indurated clay. Ulloa says 
very decidedly, that nothing is known of the manner in which the 
Peruvians roofed their houses—but that it was most probable they 
were covered with flat wooden roofs, as no trace of vaults or arches has 
been discovered amid the ruins, and every thing indicated that the 
key-stone was altogether unknown in that age. The few remaining 
domes of the roofs of Tambobamba are in the form of a bell and from 
twelve to fifteen feet high. In the thatched roof of the modern Indi- 
ans, we trace the exact imitation of these ancient buildings, and I was 
told that the use of cupolas for similar small Indian buildings is still 
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very common in the neighbourhood of Cuzco. It is much to be re- 
gretted, that the only large building among these remains should have 
been partially destroyed; as the ignorant people imagined that it 
was a palace of King Inca, as the Peruvians express themselves, and 
therefore concluded that it contained hidden treasures. The mania of 
digging for treasures annually destroys in Peru many ancient and re- 
markable remains, which would probably have withstood both time 
and climate for a thousand years. Wherever the Peruvian beholds 
tumuli evidently formed by the hand of man, or an ancient building 
indicates the abode of an exterminated people, he immediately suspects 
the existence of the guacas, or caverns, which were filled by the Incas, 
at the time of the conquest, with gold and precious stones, and for- 
gotten at the premature death of these chieftains, who had buried 
them from a sense of duty, and not chosen any persons as the deposi- 
taries of the secret. The most absurd fables have been invented, 
and, according to a tradition coeval with the conquest of this city, there 
is in a mountain lake near Cuzco a gold chain, which went twice 
round the market-place, and of such large proportions that an Indian 
could with difficulty carry a single link of it. Many persons have 
ruined themselves by vain attempts to turn aside the waters of the 
lake. These failures did not however deter others from making si- 
inilar attempts, and only three years ago a proposal was made to 
establish a company in Europe, for draining a lake in Columbia, in 
which immense treasures were said to have been buried. Electrical 

henomena are frequent in the Andes of Peru, and even the better 
informed European traveller occasionally beholds strange sights, which 
have something awful about them, when seen at night in a solitary en- 
campment, far removed from a human habitation. But the Peruvian 
of the lower class, when he sees a silvery lustre glistening through the 
clouds at midnight from the summit of a lofty mountain, or a phospho- 
rescent light shining in the wooded clefts of the lower Andes, which is 
a very common phenomenon in the Montana of Huanuco, is imme- 
diately persuaded that there are either rich veins of silver running 
along the surface, or that the buried treasures of the Incas invite the 
bold adventurer. ‘To fit him for such an enterprize he requires long 
pteyidis preparation, and the observance of a number of precautions, 
such as only a diseased imagination can invent. Amid innumerable 
‘¢érémnonies arid customs, many of which border on criminality, the 
tréastire-seéker bégins to dig; if upon this he sees forms that seem 
to niock him, he turns back terrified, and is perhaps seized with ill- 
ness. This may easily be Accoutited for, when we learn that the Chris- 
tian Pertivian, before the commencement of his nocturnal labour, 
throws himself into a state of delirium by drinking a strong infusion of 
the fruit of the starlet thorn-apple, which from this circumstance bears 
the name of hierba de Guacas 6 de Guagueros.' (Brugmansia coccinea, 
Pets.) Occasionally indeed objects of value. may have been dis- 
coveréd in these tombs, but much more frequently, and certainly in all 
the guacas near Huanuco, they are of interest only to the antiquarian, 
and are rejected as useless by the covetous searcher for gold. 
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“ Next to the searching for treasure, a false system of economy, or 
more properly a great dislike of labour, is often the cause of the destruc« 
tion of many important ruins. Only a few years ago, the greater part 
of Huanuco Viejo was demolished, because it was proposed to erect two 
quite unimportant bridges in its neighbourhood. At this place was a 
fortress, built in the style of the Incas, in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, and the people, being too idle to prepare stones themselves, pulled 
down, with much trouble, the greater part of this beautiful edifice, for 
the sake of the large hewn stones of which it was composed. Tven 
Garcilasso complains that, in the few years before his departure for 
Spain, the stupendous buildings at Cuzco had been very much injured, 
and that the enormous walls of the fortress were destroyed by the 
hands of the Spaniards, which, if left to the influence of time alone, 
might have stood for thousands of years. 

“It is not till their voices betray the inhabitants of the forest, that 
the European sportsman, who has not the practice and the sharp 
sight of the Indians, is able to discover them amid the dark foliage of 
the trees. Sometimes, however, voices are heard, which throw us into 
doubt respecting the nature of the animal, or even lead the traveller to 
infer the vicinity of some dangerous beast of prey, and hastily prepare 
for his defence. Amid the inhospitable forests near the zone of Ceja, 
where sharp ridges of rocks and clefts impede every step between the 
dark and closely matted trees, we are all at once surprised by a loud 
piercing grunt; after a long search, we find to our great astonishment 
that it does not proceed from a quadruped, but from a bird, called 
Tunqui, of middling size and splendid cinnamon-coloured plumage, 
sitting among the intricately woven parasitic plants. Still more 
deceiving is the note of the very singular Toropisju (bull-bird), which 
justly deserves its name, for we can scarcely persuade ourselves, that 
this indistinct bellowing of an ox, which seems to be the agreeable in- 
dication of some neighbouring hacienda, should proceed from a little 
bird searcely larger than a European crow, which is concealed in the 
adjoining thicket. ‘The sound seems to proceed from a great distance, 
which makes it more difficult to trace him. Whena shot has brought him 
to the ground, we can scarcely prevail upon ourselves to touch this 
formidable looking coal-black bird. His large bushy crest, which is 
above two inches high, falls back as if in defiance, and almost entirely 
conceals his head ; he opens his bill wide, and from his blood-red throat 
issues a hissing like that of a serpent ; his eyes, white as silver, flash 
amidst the ruffled plumage, and, surrounded by fallen trees and piled 
up mouldering fragments, the sight involuntarily reminds us of the 
dreadfully poisonous reptiles that inhabit similar places.” 


This seems rather a formidable description of the death of a 
small bird. 


“In the thickest gloom of the forests lives a solitary but singularly 
beautiful songster; we stand listening, fettered to the spot, while, from 
the summit of the tree, he pours forth his slow soft netes, which are 
variously modulated, but, with the most correct observance of the in- 
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tervals, furming a regular melody, that altogether resembles the sound 
of an harmonicon. There is something indescribably soothing, I 
might almost say supernatural, in this chime, the charms of which are 
increased by the dreary silence of the forest and the concealment of 
the diminutive songster. When at last you discover it, you cannot 
find it in your heart to kill it, and it appears lost amid the multitude of 
brilliant and variously coloured T'anagre and creepers. ‘The Peruvians 
call it the organista or flautero, and it is spoken of in Lima as one of 
the most remarkable inhabitants of the unexplored forests to the east. 
In size it is about one-third less than our common sparrow ; it is 
never found except in the woods, where it selects the most thickly 
shaded places. I met with it as far as the mouth of the Huallaga, but 
not in Ega, or further down the Amazons. Its plumage is a uni- 
form bright brown. I brought only one specimen to Europe, which 
was killed by an Indian, and presented to the Museum of the Univer- 
sity of Leipsic. : 

** The piercing cry of the pteroglossus is heard at a great distance, 
and the name dios te de, which is given to it by the people, is an imita- 
tion of its note. At every cry it throws its head awkwardly back, 
rapidly opens and shuts its gigantic bill, which is raised perpendicularly, 
with a balancing, ludicrous motion of the body. I found here not 
only the pincha (Pteroglossus Aracari), but the emerald green species, 
with a bill edged with white (Pt. Sulcatus, Swains.) Both may be 
tamed, as they feed on all kinds of food in their captivity, and the 
natives use the raspings of the bill and the long-fringed tongue as in- 
fallible remedies against heartburn and cramp. The great gold and 
green Araras of the Andes, (Guacamayos) settle in the morning on the 
highest trees of the forest, or alight in flocks on the deep red ery- 
thrina and the yellow tachia, of the flowers of which they are very 
fond. ‘Their scream is horrible, but they are cunning enough to know 
that it may betray them, when they begin to plunder a field of ripe 
maize—every one then checks his propensity to screaming, and only a 
suppressed murmuring noise is heard, while the work of destruction 
proceeds with amazing rapidity, It is very difficult for the sportsman 
or the angry Indian to surprise the cunning thieves, for a few are 
always stationed to watch upon the highest trees. The first low note 
of warning is answered by a general half-suppressed cry of the dis- 
turbed robbers. At the second warning, the whole fly away with 
deafening cries, to recommence their mischievous operations as soon as 
the enemy has retired. They'are a constant object of pursuit to the 
Indians, for their flesh is considered as a delicacy, and their feathers 
are much in demand, for the fantastic ornaments which the Indians 
wear in solemn processions. In ancient times the inhabitants of the 
forest brought the feathers of this bird as a tribute to the Incas, for 
the decoration of their palaces; and the oldest historians of Peru 
say, that these and the coca were the only productions which formerly 
led to the establishment of colonies in the much dreaded sultry 
forests—the Montaias bravas de los Antis, as Garcilasso calls them.” 

“ The lower classes of the animal kingdom are far more numerous, 
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but also far more hostile, and this is particularly the case with the 
insects. You are annoyed and persecuted by them in every thing you 
do, and are daily obliged to exert your ingenuity to discover means 
of encountering them, but are too often obliged to acknowledge, with 
vexation, that the acuteness of the human understanding is no match for 
the instinct of these little animals. After some observation, I was con- 
founded at the great number of the species of the ant, for instance ; 
for there is no part of the level country of Maynas where the ants are 
so numerous as in the Lower Andes; and even the North of Brazil, 
though filled with them, is a paradise in this respect, when compared 
with the mountains of Cuchero. From the size of an inch to half a 
line in length, of all colours between yellow and black, infinitely dif- 
fering in their activity, places of abode, and manners, the ants of this 
country alone would engage the whole attention of an active entomologist 
for years together. Merely in the huts, we distinguish without any 
difficulty seven different species, as the most troublesome inmates— 
animals that are seldom met with in the forest, far from the abodes of 
man, but, on the contrary, indefatigably pursue and accompany him 
and his works, like certain equally mischievous plants, which suddenly 
appear in a newly planted field in the midst of the wilderness, and 
hinder the cultivation, though they had never been seen there before. 
How many species there may be in the forest is a question, which 
any one who has visited a tropical country will not be bold enough 
to answer If I state here, that, after a very careful enumeration, 
six and twenty species of ants are found in the woods about Pampayaco, 
I will by no means affirm that this number is complete. Every group 
of plants has particular species, and many trees are even the exclusive 
abode of a kind that does not occur anywhere else. With the ex- 
ception of a very few kinds, a superficial observation makes us ac- 
quainted with the ants merely as mischievous and troublesome animals; 
for, if on a longer residence, and daily wandering in the forests, we 
perceive that these countless animals are, in many respects, of service, 
still it is doubtful whether the advantage is not more than counter- 
balanced by the mischief which they do. One of the indubitably 
very useful kinds, and which does not attack man unless provoked, is 
the Peruvian wandering ant, called in the language of the Incas 
guagna-miagiie ; a name which is commonly, and very justly, translated 
Que hace llorar los ojos,—* which makes the eyes water ;” for, if their 
bite gives pain for a few minutes only, he who imprudently meddles 
with them is bitten by so many at once, that he finds it no joke. It is 
not known where this courageous insect lives, for it comes in endless 
swarms from the wilderness, where it again vanishes. It is generally 
seen only in the rainy season, and it can scarcely be guessed in what 
direction it will come; but it is not unwelcome, because it does no 
injury to the plantations, and destroys innumerable pernicious insects 
of other kinds, and even amphibious animals and small quadrupeds. 
The broad columns go forward disregarding every obstacle; the 
millions march close together in a swarm that takes hours in passing ; 
while, on both sides, the warriors, distinguished by their size and 
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colour, move busily backward and forward, ready for defence, and 
likewise employed in looking for and attacking animals which are so 
unfortunate as to be unable to escape, either by force or by rapid 
flight. If they approach a house, the owner readily opens every part 
and goes out of their way; for all noxious vermin that may have taken 
up their abode in the roof of palm-leaves, the insects and larve 
which do much more damage than one is aware of, are all destroyed 
or compelled to seek safety in flight. The most secret recesses of 
the huts do not escape their search, and the animal that waits for 
their arrival is infallibly lost. They even, as the natives affirm, 
overpower large snakes, for the warriors quickly form a circle round 
the reptile, while basking in the sun, which on perceiving its enemies 
endeavours to escape, but in vain; for six or more of the enemy have 
fixed themselves upon it, and, while the tortured animal endeavours to 
relieve itself by a single turn, the number of its foes is increased a 
hundred fold; thousands of the smaller ants from the main column 
hasten up, and, in spite of the writhings of the snake, wound it in innu- 
merable places, and in a few hours nothing remains of it but a clean 
skeleton.” . 

* 'T'o whatever side you turn your eyes about Pampayaco, you see 
only a wilderness of thickly wooded mountains, where civilized man 
has never established himself, or has appeared only as a transitory 
passenger, leaving no trace behind. The soul of the observer is filled 
with a feeling of melancholy by the fact, that in the tropical countries 
the works of man disappear more completely and more rapidly than 
in any other habitable part of the globe, while Nature alone, vindicating 
her rights, flourishes unchanged in eternal youth and vigour. History 
speaks of colonies that once flourished in those mountains ; but, did 
not scarcely perceptible traces in the forest indicate that trodden 
paths formerly connected the houses which have disappeared, we 
should be inclined to doubt the fact. Events that happened only a 
century ago are enveloped, in the wildernesses of the New World, in 
the veil of uncertain and obscure tradition; and what, to the inhe- 
bitant of the Eastern hemisphere, the theatre of a history embracing 
some thousand years, would appear like events of the last twelve- 
month, bears, in the equatorial countries of America, which are desti- 
tute of historical record, and amidst the overpowering energies of 
Nature, the character of venerable antiquity. Some decayed now 
uninhabited huts, and a plantation of coca, are the only remains of 
Cuchero, once the seat of a numerous population, and so highly ex- 
tolled by the Spanish botanists. Of the missions, which once pro- 
ceeded from the mountains of Cuchero, and extended even into tracts 
where no white man has since set his foot, not the slightest traces re- 
main.” 


The author, having mentioned the coca plantation, gives a very 
long account of that remarkulfle plant, which has now become 
an indispensable necessary of life among the Indians of the 
Andes, and, as an article very extensively cultivated, deserves 
great attention, The coca (Erythroxylon Coca, Lam.) is a bush 
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from six to eight feet high, somewhat like a blackthorn, which 
it resembles in its numerous small white blossoms, and the lively 
bright green of the leaves, ‘These leaves, which are gathered and 
carefully dried, are an article of brisk trade, and the use of them 
is as old as the first knowledge of the history of Peru. It isa sti- 
mulant, which acts upon he nerves in the same manner as opium, 
Unhappily, the use of it has degenerated into a vice which seems 
incurable. ‘The Indians of America, especially those of the 
Peruvian Andes, notwithstanding the civilization which surrounds 
them, have a vague sense of their own incurable deficiency, and 
hence they are eager to relieve themselves, by violent excitements, 
from such melancholy feelings. ‘This accounts, not only for the 
use of the coca, but also for the boundless love of spirituous 
liquors, which possesses scarcely any other people in the world 
in an equal degree. ‘To the Peruvian, the coca is the source of 
the highest gratification ; ; for under its influence his usual melan- 
choly leaves him, and his dull imagination presents him with 
images which he never enjoys in his usual state of mind, If it 
cannot entirely produce the terrible feeling of over-excitement 
that opium does, yet it reduces the person who uses it to a simi- 
lar state, which is doubly dangerous, because, though less in 
degree, it is of far longer duration. This effect is not perceived 
until after continued observation ; for a new comer is surprised 
indeed at the many disorders to which the men of many classes of 
the people are subject in Peru, but is very far from ascribing them 
to the coca. A look at a determined coquero gives the solution 
of the phenomenon ; unfit for all the serious concerns of life, 
such a one is a slave to his passion, even more than the drunkard, 
and exposes himself to far greater dangers to gratify his propen- 
sity. As the magic power of the herb cannot be entirely felt, till 
the usual concerns of daily life, or the interruptions of social in- 
tercourse, cease to employ the mental powers, the genuine co- 
quero retires into solitary darkness or the wilderness, as soon as his 
longing for this intoxication becomes irresistible, When night, 
which is doubly awful in the gloomy forest, covers the earth, he 
remains stretched out under the tree which he has chosen; with- 
out the protection of a fire near him, he listens with indifference 
to the growling of the ounce; and when, amid peals of thunder, 
the clouds pour down torrents of rain, or the fury of the hurri- 
cane uproots the oldest trees, he regards it not. In two days he 
generally returns, pale, trembling, his eyes sunk, a fearful picture 
of unnatural indulgence. He who has once been seized with 
this passion, and is placed in a situation that favours its develop- 
ment, is a lost man. 

The author heard in Peru truly deplorable accounts of young 
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men of good families, who, m an accidental visit to the woods, 
began to use coca to pass away the time, soon acquired a relish 
for it, and from that moment were lost to 'the civilized world, and, 
as if under some malignant spell, refused to return to the towns. 
We are told how the relations at length discovered the fugitive 
in some remote Indian village, and, in spite of his tears, dragged 
him back to his home. But these unhappy persons were as fond 
of living in the wilderness, as averse to the more orderly mode of 
life in the towns ; for public opinion condemns the white coquero, 
as it does an incorrigible drunkard: among-us. They, therefore, 
take the earliest opportunity of escaping ‘to the woods, where 
degraded, unworthy of the white complexion, the stamp of natu- 
ral superiority, and become half savages, they fall victims to pre- 
nen death, through the immoderate use of this intoxicating 
erb. 

Dr. Poeppig passed more than five months in the solitude of 
Pampayaco, leading a very uniform life, solely occupied with 
the increase of his collections, in which he was very successful. 
Christmas was at hand, and some preparations were made, as 
well as circumstances would permit in that lonely spot, to keep 
the festival, even though alone. But fortune had otherwise de- 
termined, for, going out on the evening of the 23d of December, to 
cut down a tree that was in blossom, he suddenly felt a pain in his 
instep, like that caused by a drop of burning sealing wax, and, look- 
ing round, discovered a very large serpent close to him, coiled up 
with its head erect, seeming rather to be satisfied with what it 
had done, than to be meditating a second attack. From a sudden 
impulse, he attempted to kill the serpent, which he at length suc- 
ceeded in doing, and then, recollecting his own danger, hastened 
to the house, which was about five hundred paces distant. But 
his foot had swelled considerably before he reached it. Happily, 
a creole inhabitant of Pampayaco, who was at hand, proceeded to 
the operation, though the Indians who were called in, after look- 
ing for the snake, declared the wound to be mortal, with the com- 
posure which is usual to them, and probably origimates in their 
being accustomed to a nature, which daily threatens visible or 
supposed dangers. A blue spot, an inch broad, and two black 
points resembling the puncture of a needle, quite cold, and almost 
without feeling, showed where the bite had been inflicted. There 
being no instruments, the skin was pierced with a packing-needle, 
and cut away in a circle to the muscles, but the knife employed 
was so unlike that of a surgeon’s, that. it, gave considerable 
pain. Black blood flowed copiously from it, for a large vein 
had, perhaps fortunately, been divided. The most painful part 
of the operation was, the application of a piece of gold coin 
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heated red hot, because, according toa superstitious notion of the 
Peruvians, silyer or iron does harm. Meanwhile, the general pain 
increased so much, such frequent fainting fits ensued, and it was 
so probable that death would follow, that no time was to be lost. 
Our traveller wrote a few lines with a blacklead pencil to bid a 
last adieu to his friends m Lima and im his distant home. He 
urged those who surrounded him to send his collections and 
papers according to his directions, and promised them that they 
should have the rest of his- effects. Having thus settled his 
worldly affairs, and reached, perhaps for the last time, his wretched 
bed, all around appeared to be involved im night, and, as he be- 
came insensible, the pain diminished. Long after midnight he 
recovered from his lethargy, and the vigour of youth obtained the 
victory ; for a burning fever, a profuse perspiration, and a pecu- 
liar and severe shooting pain in the wounded limb, were indica- 
tions of safety. Buta storm howled in the forest, which an ill- 
secured place in the leaf thatch could not resist, and large drops 
fell upon the sufferer. With much difficulty, he succeeded in 
moving his burning head out of the way, but his body was so 
swelled that it was almost impossible to move. No friendly 
hand was near to present a cooling beverage, or to prevent the 
rain from entering. The Indian, who had been left by the others 
to watch, convinced that death had taken place, and seized with 
superstitious fear, had long before fled to his companions, It 
was not till morning that curiosity attracted some persons, and 
relieved him from his painful situation. The succeeding days 
passed in great agony, for a large wound had been formed, and 
indications of the poison long remained. 


“ A fortnight elapsed before I was able, with the assistance of an 
Indian, to leave my bed, and, stretched on the skin of an ounce be- 
fore the door of my hut, again to enjoy the pure air and a more cheer- 
ful prospect. It was a lovely mild morning; several trees of the most 
beautiful kinds had blossomed during my imprisonment, and now 
looked invitingly from the neighbouring wood. The gay butterflies 
sported familiarly around, and the voices of the birds sounded cheer- 
fully from the crowns of the trees. As if desirous to reconcile her 
faithful disciple, and to make him forget what he had suffered, Nature 
appeared in i most festive dress. Gratitude and emotion filled my 
heart, for certainly the goodness of the Supreme Power, in His care 
of man, is manifested in nothing so much as the faculty, originally be- 
stowed upon every individual, of finding in the intercourse with the 
beauteous world of plants and animals, even under the pressure of 
severe suffering, a never-failing source of consolation and of joy.” 


Towards the end of January, 1830, preparations were made to 
prosecute the journey down the rivers into the interior of Peru; 
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but the effects of our traveller's wound, together with the great 
privations and hardships which he had endured, had so weakened 
his constitution, that he was attacked by an intermittent fever. 
This caused such delay, that he did not reach Huanuco till the 
end of March, whence he sent his collections to Lima—but he 
was detained there three weeks from the effects of the fever. He 
was obliged to go himself to Cerra de Pasco, iu order to receive 
the goods and money which were to defray the expense of his 
stay in the missions, of his journey to the coast of the Atlantic, 
and of his voyage to Europe. He returned at the beginning 
of May to Cassapi, where he had the pleasure of finding the In- 
dians with whom he was to navigate the upper part of the river 
Huallaga. The voyage down this river, and the occasional excur- 
sions into the country, were particularly interesting. At Uchiza, a 
village of the missions, he met with the priest, a worthy old Spaniard, 
the only one of his nation and profession who had not sunk in 
the storms of the revolution. Don Ramon Bazadres, a Franciscan 
monk—a native of Galicia—had lived for more than forty years 
in the missions of the Upper Huallaga—and, since the expulsion 
of the Spaniards, was the only European on the banks of that 
river. ‘This friendly, though very poor, old man was not a little 
rejoiced at seeing a countryman in his desert, for, in the interior 
of America, the distinctions and prejudices of the several nations 
of our part of the world vanish, and it is sufficient to have crossed 
the ocean to be considered by the European settler in the forest 
as a relation. His next station was at ‘Tocache, formerly a 
flourishing mission, where, by consent of the priest of Uchiza, 
he took possession -of the most habitable part of the ancient 
mission-house, and remained two months, himself and his ser- 
vant being the only inhabitants of the village. At the end of 
August, however, the priest of Uchiza came to Tocache, which 
was a sign for the scattered inhabitants of the mission to assem- 
ble, as they always do when the missionary is there. Perhaps 
an approaching holiday of the church was a still greater induce- 
ment to their assembling; for unhappily the Christian religion, 
though established among them above a hundred years, is valued 
by these Indians only because it gives them opportunities for 
drinking bouts in the numerous holidays which are observed. 

On the 2d of September, Dr, Poeppig embarked from Tocache, 
and arrived on the 4th at the mission of Sion, inhabited by Indians 
of the nation of the Xibitos, and in the best state of preservation 
of any on the Upper Huallaga. Here he was obliged to stop 
for nearly three weeks, because the festival of San Roque, the 
patron of the village, was at hand, and the Indians could not be 
persuaded to miss the opportunity of celebrating it in their usual 
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way. ‘The collection of live animals was creased in Sion by 
acquisitions from the Indians who returned from the chase. 
What numbers of apes must live in the forests, appeared from the 
quantities of smoked monkeys which this party brought back. 
‘They had lived for eight days on the flesh of monkeys, and yet 
brought 260 with them, besides a great number that were alive, 
and, notwithstanding their short captivity, remarkably. tame. 
‘Their mode of treating the old monkeys is original enough. They 
wound them with arrows steeped in weak poison, which only 
stupifies them; they suck the wound when. the beast falls from 
the tree, bury him up to the neck in fresh mould, and cram his 
mouth with salt, by way of antidote. When the monkey has 
come to himself, they bind him in broad pieces of cloth, like a 
child in swaddling clothes, only so tight that it is impossible for 
him to move. So the prisoner remains a couple of days, and is 
drenched with salt water as long as he shows the least disposition 
to bite. Those that are very violent are hung up at intervals in 
the smoke over the fire. Ina short time they are compelled to 
eat cooked provisions, seasoned with capsicum, as the mode of 
teaching them the ways of man; and in fact this method of cure, 
rough as it is, seldom fails. 

Proceeding on the voyage, our traveller reached, on the 6th of 
December, the village of Yurimagnas, the first in the province of 
Maynas, where he remained till the month of July in the follow- 
ing year. An entire chapter is dedicated to the description of 
the province and its productions—the manners of the Indians of 
the missions—the present state of the natives, &c. The collec- 
tions were here augmented by eight large chests filled with the 
skins of animals, and many pages of written descriptions and 
humerous drawings prove what may be done by industry in the 
forests, where the claims of European society, that take up so 
much time, are unknown. The last chapter in the work contains 
the account of the voyage down the Amazons to Para. His 
progress down this mighty river as far as Ega, where he proposed 
to make some stay, was attended with numerous dangers. But 
the dull and uniform banks offered little matter for observation. 
At Ega he received great kindness from Senor Bernardino 
Cauper, a Portuguese, as much distinguished by his superior 
education as by the goodness of his heart. The necessary pre- 
parations for resuming his oecupations as a naturalist were soon 
made, and, a rising of the river in the latter part of the year pre- 
venting excursions by land, the author made use of his boat. 
The lake, which is equal in size to that of Neufchatel, has nu- 
merous arms running into the interior, which, when the water is 
high, form navigable canals into the heart of the forests. His 
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boat was remarkable for its lightness and rapid sailing, but only 
large enough to hold himself, his Peruvian servant, and his faith- 
ful dog. They were often absent for days together, and yentured, 
to the astonishment of the natives, into very distant canals, whieh 
none willingly visit, because they are, supposed to be the haunts 
of gigantic water-snakes and innumerable alligators, which, with 
the most fearless audacity, surround the frail bark. 

Among the numerous plants, he was particularly struck with 
the aquatic, which almost equal in’ size the celebrated rafflesia, 
but far surpass it m the splendour of their colours. At Ega 
appeared the first symptoms of the frightful state of revolution 
which had already commenced in that part of Brazil. The troops 
of plundering and bloodthirsty Mestigos, Mulattoes, and Negroes 
had assembled in the environs of Para, and had entered the 
Amazons in numerous boats, having even been joined by part of 
the soldiers sent against them. They went from place to place, 
avoiding only the larger towns, murdered the Whites with incre- 
dible cruelty, and plundered and burnt the plantations. 

Dr. Poeppig sailed from Ega on the 12th of February, in a 
boat of thirty tons belonging to M. Cauper, who sent it with a 
cargo of produce to Para, and let out the cabin to our author. 
They were, however, obliged to turn back, in consequence of an 
official order which had been received, calling on the inhabitants 
to prepare to resist the anarchists, and forbidding any person to 
quit the place, so that they did not finally leave Ega till the 8th 
of March, 1832, after a residence of seven months. 

With the exception of a few interruptions, the voyage to Para 
resembled a flight, for the object was to reach that capital of the 
province, before the apprehended separation of the interior took 
place, and civil war broke out. The latter part of the voyage 
was attended with great danger. After leaving Santarem, they 
suffered from want of provisions, as the inhabitants of the villages 
had fled, or prudence induced them to pass by under cover of the 
night, 

“ The natural consequences could not fail to ensue, for, while I, for 
the first time after many years’ travelling, was so entirely exhausted 
that the will was quite subdued by bodily weakness, fevers and colic 
attacked the few remaining Indians, who had to conduct the heavy 
vessel to Par, through a labyrinth of narrow channels. Our voyage 
amidst this Archipelago was excessively tedious, for the few Indians 
were so enfeebled. by want and illness, that they were unable to row 
the vessel, and. much time was lost in waiting for the ebb, or from the 
necessity of concealing ourselves when we approached some suspicious 
place. With some apprehension of storms, we crossed the broad bay 
of Limoeiro, which smaller vessels do not usually pass, but which we 
were obliged to choose, because the Rio Moj4, a much less dangerous 
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lateral branch, was in the possession of the rebels. Amidst these hard- 
ships we had advanced but slowly, and were scarcely able, on the 22d 
of April, to see the opposite shores of the basin. We soon entered 
into branches of the stream, between islands where the vegetation 
appeared more pleasing. Nothing yet indicated the vicinity of a great 
commercial city, for the majestic forests rose from the mirror of the 
stream with the same virgin beauty and stillness as in the distant and 
uninhabited shores of the Peruvian Maranon. Morning at length 
dawned. The report of a cannon rolled over the surface of the water, 
others succeeded at regular intervals, and the melodious sound of many 
bells was added, and announced to us the long-wished-for secure asy- 
lum of Par4, and the morning of Easter Sunday. The light mist sunk 
into the water, and the beams of the rapidly rising sun illumined the 
long: rows of houses of the well-built city. Some ships of war and 
numerous merchantmen formed the foreground of the beautiful picture ; 
and the flags of my native Europe, as if to welcome her son on his 
escape from so ~_ dangers, slowly unfolded their gay colours in the 
morning breeze. The anchor dropped; the broad continent was 


crossed; the goal was attained; and a look of gratitude was raised to 
Him, who, with a mighty hand, had guided the solitary wanderer, where 
human aid and human pity would have been sought in vain. 

“ Par was in that state of excitement and party hatred which had 
already many times led to bloodshed, and was therefore very far from 
offering a quiet abode. The friendly care of Messrs. John Hesketh, 
Wilkinson, and Campbell, in conjunction with a more regular way of life, 


contributed so much to restore my strength, that I was able, at the 
expiration of ten days, to exchange the noisy city for the more agree- 
able abode in Colares, a little fishing village near the sea coast. Almost 
three months passed in waiting for a ship bound for the Netherlands. 
Though this last period was, for many reasons, less productive than the 
preceding, it furnished some additions to my collections, especially in 
live palms, which, however, were unfortunately partly destroyed in a 
storm during the voyage, and partly by a stray bomb of the French at 
Antwerp, where they had been left for the winter in the care of a 
gardener. Soon after my arrival in Colares, some painful hours were 
caused by the death of my faithful dog Pastor, who had courageous! 
accompanied me for five years, from Valparaiso to the coast of Brazil, 
through the storms of the ocean and the hurricanes of snow-covered 
mountains; had been always a cheerful and welcome companion on 
blooming hills and in dark forests; had faithfully shared joy and 
fatigue, abundance and poverty; and now, at the end of the journey, 
sunk under the effects of the last sufferings. Bitter tears fell upon the 
grave, which an orange-tree overshadowed, and which received the 
faithful animal, to whom, after the lapse of years, the emotion and 
gratitude of his former master here erect a perishable monument. 

“ The Belgian brig Octavia, a small but quick-sailing vessel, bound for 
Antwerp, offered a favourable opportunity for returning home. Oniy 
a few days were spent in Par4, from which we sailed in the forenoon 
of the 7th of August. * * Solemn were the moments of my parting from 
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America, the land of wonders, which, as it had many years before 
received the novice on the shores of the West Indies, in the full splen- 
dour of the tropical morning, now dismissed him in friendly repose, in 
the evening twilight. The unclouded sun sunk with accelerated 
rapidity in the horizon, and his last beams fell on the distant lines of 
the primeval forest, which here covers the flat coast of Brazil even to 
the sea. Night at length drew over all ‘ her slow and gradual veil,’ 
the continent had vanished, and reminiscences alone remained as the 
fairest fruits of past enjoyments.” 


Thus then we have accompanied our traveller in his long and 
often perilous wanderings; we have seen him bear, with uninter- 
rupted equanimity, fatigues, hardships, dangers, and total seclu- 
sion from human society, supported by his admiration of the 
magnificent evidences of creative power, which, in those sceyes 
of wonder and astonishment, so forcibly impel the contemplative 
mind “ to look through nature up to nature’s God.” We lave 
conceived his enthusiasm, for though we have not had the for- 
tune to visit personally the scenes which he describes, we have 
listened with delight to a Humboldt, to a Martius, and other 
adventurous explorers of these continents, whose labours have 
made us better acquainted with the inmost recesses of these 
regions, than with some countries nearer home. We have at 
times indulged in Elysian dreams of some future age; when the 
hand of man shall have disarmed nature of her terrors, without 
despoiling her of her magnificence; when civilization shall have 
spread its blessings, without its evils, and the temples of a pure 
religion shall have taken the place of the hut of the savage and 
of the tiger’s den. But these Utopian visions have been too 
soon dispelled by truth’s unpitying beam, which has revealed to 
us a far different prospect. We behold with a conviction which 
no arguments can weaken, with a vividness of perception which 
no efforts of our own can soften, the certainty of an impending 
and tremendous conflict between the white, the negro, the co- 
loured, and the Indian population, the fearful nature of which it 
is as easy to foresee as it is awful to contemplate. Such is also 
the opinion of Dr. Poeppig, who, in his account of Chili, has 
the following observations: 


“ No country in America enjoys, to such a degree as Chili, the 
advantages which a state derives from an homogencous population and 
the absence of castes. If this young republic rose more speedily than 
any of the others from the anarchy of the revolutionary struggle, 
and has attained a high degree of civilization and order, with a rapi- 
dity of which there is no other example in this continent, it is chiefly 
indebted for those advantages to the circumstance, that there are 
extremely few people of colour among its citizens., Those various 
transitions of one race into the other are here unknown, which 
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strangers find it so difficult to distinguish, and which, in countries like 
Brazil, must lead, sooner or later, to a dreadful war of extermination, 
and in Peru and Columbia will defer to a period indefinitely remote 
the establishment of general civilization. *** If it is a great evil for 
a state to have two very different races of men for its citizens, the 
disorder becomes general, and the most dangerous collisions ensue, 
when, by an unavoidable mixture, races arise which belong to neither 
party, and in general inherit all the vices of their parents, but very 
rarely any of their virtues. If the population of Peru consisted of 
only Whites and Indians, the situation of the country would be less 
hopeless than it must now appear to every calm observer. Destined, 
as they seem by Nature herself, to exist on the earth as a race, for a 
limited period only, the Indians, both in the north and south of this 
vast continent, in spite of all the measures which humanity dictates, 
are becoming extinct with equal rapidity, and in a few centuries will 
leave to the Whites the undisputed possession of the country. With 
the Negroes the case is different; they have found in America a coun- 
try which is even more congenial to their nature than the land of their 
origin, so that their numbers are almost everywhere increasing, in a 
manner calculated to excite the most serious alarm. In the same 
proportion as they multiply, and the white population is no longer 
recruited by frequent supplies from the Spanish peninsula, the peo 

of colour likewise become more numerous. Hated by the dark 
mother, distrusted by the white father, they look on the former with 
contempt, on the latter with an aversion, which circumstances only 
stippress, but which is instipetable, as it is founded ona high degree 
of innate pride. All measures suggested by experience and policy, if 
not to amalgamate the heterogeneous elements of the population, yet 
to order them so that they might subsist together without collision, 
and contribute in common to the preservation of the machine of the 
state, have proved fruitless. * * * The late revolutions have made 
no change in this respect. The hostility, the hatred, of the many 
coloured classes will continue a constant check to the advancement 
of the state, full of danger to the prosperity of the individual citizens, 
and perhaps the ground of the extinction of entire nations. The 
fate which must sooner or later befall the greater part of tropical 
America which is filled with negro slaves, which will deluge the fair- 
est provinces of Brazil with blood, and convert them into a desert, 
where the civilized white man will never again be able to establish 
himself, may not indeed afflict Peru and Columbia to the same extent; 
but these countries will always suffer from the evils resulting from 
the presence of an alien race. If such a country as the United 
States feels itself checked and impeded by its proportionably less pre- 
dominant black population; and if there, where the wisdom and power 
of the government are supported by public spirit, remedial measures 
are sought in vain ; how much greater must be the evil in countries 
like Peru, where the supine character of the Whites favours incessant 
revolutions, where the temporary rulers are not distinguished either for 
prudence or real patriotism, and the infinitely rude Negro possesses 
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only brutal strength, which makes him doubly dangerous in such 
countries, where morality is at so low an ebb? He and his half- 
descendant, the Mulatto, joined the white Peruvian, to expel the 
Spaniards, but would soon turn against their former allies, were they 
not at present kept back by want of moral energy and education. 
But the Negro and the man of colour, far more energetic than the white 
Creole, will in time acquire knowledge, and a way of thinking that will 
place them on a level with the Whites, whe do not advance in the same 
proportion, so as to maintain their superiority.” 

When we consider all these circumstances, when we see 
Buenos Ayres even now harassed by perpetual wars with the 
Indians, when we think of the frightful crimes that have already 
taken place at Para, we cannot but anticipate the consequences 
that must ensue, if the Negroes should rise in a general insur- 
rection, and be joined by the native Indians. We wonder at 
the blind infatuation of the Brazilians, who, in defiance of their 
own laws, still import 100,000 new slaves every year from Africa; 
and we feel our minds depressed by the melancholy persuasion, 
that the future fate of these fine countries will prove even more 
tremendous, than the awful denunciation which threatens to visit 
the sins of the fathers upon the children, even to the third and 
fourth generation. 

We must not omit to mention, with due commendation, the 
sixteen striking views of the scenery of the Andes, which accom- 
pany this interesting work. 


Art. II.—1. Ler Romana Burgundionum: ex Jure Romano et 
Germanico illustravit August. Frideric. Barkow, J. U. Doctor, 
et in Universitate Literaria Gryphiswaldensi Antecessor. 
Gryphiswaldiz. 1826. 8vo. 

. Corpus Lagu sive Brachylogus Juris Civilis: ad fidem 
quattuor codicum scriptorum et principum editionum emendavit, 
commentarios criticos, locorum similium annotationem, notiliam 
litterariam, indicesque adjecit, ineditam incerti scriptoris Epi- 
tomen Juris Civilis, medio duodecimo seculo factam, ex codice 
Tubingensi edidit Eduardus Bocking, Juris utriusque Doctor, 
et in Universitate Frider. Guil. nana E, QO. Professor 
Publicus. Berolini. 1829. Svo. 

. Ler Dei, sive Mosaicarum et Romanarum m Collatio: e 
codicibus manuscriptis Vindobonensi et Vercellensi, nuper re- 
pertis, auctam atque emendatam edidit, notis indicibusque illus- 
travit Fridericus Blume, Hamburgensis, in Academia Georgia 
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Augusta Antecessor, Magni Brit, Hannovereque Regi ab 
Aule Cons., Bonu®. 1983.) Sve. 


4, Dissensiones* Diminorum, stvé Covitroversia veterum Juris Ro- 
mani Interpretum qui Glossatores, vocantur : edidit et adnota- 
tionibus wlustratit. Gustayus Haenel, Lipsiensis,  nsunt ano- 
nymi vetus Collectio, Rogerit Dassensiones Dominorum, Codicis 
Chisiant Collectio, Hugolni, Diversitates.sive Dissensiones. Do- 
minorum super toto Corpore Juris Civilis; quibus adcedunt 
Excerpta e Rogerit Summa. Codicis, Tugolini Distinctionibus 
et Questionum Colldétionibus. Omnia prater Rogerii Dissen- 
siones nunc primum é codicibus edita, et indicibus rerum, glos- 
satorum, legum, glossarwm instructa, Lipsie. 1834, Svo. 


OF the ardour and enthusiasm with which the. study of the civil 
law is now prosecuted in Germany, these four publications afford 
a signal proof. In what other country would the same -books 
find such able editors, or indeed any editors whatsoever ; and in 
what. other country would they have found publishers? Here we 
are not presented with the precious reliques of the classical civi- 
lians, of such writers as Caius, Ulpian, and Paulus, but with 
those of nameless writers of the lower and middle ages. . Every 
scattered remnant of ancient jurisprudence, however mutilated or 
disfigured, attracts the eager attention of the learned jurists with 
whom that country so conspicuously abounds: they possess suf- 
ficient industry, as well as sufficient skill, to separate the gold 
from the dross ; and, from the most unpromising materials, from 
what to less practised eyes might appear a heap of rubbish, they 
sometimes extricate fragments of no inconsiderable value. . It is 
besides to be noted that men of erudition have their own peculiar 
recreations, in which the uninitiated cannot participate, and of 
which they cannot form an adequate conception ; nor is it very 
hard to conceive that Haubold or Hanel may have been as much 
entertained with the Dissensiones Dominorum, as any slender 
damsel with the most bepuffed of all the novels that have issued 
from any metropolitan shop. We must certamly admit that the 
entertainment is neither idéntical nor similar; but different palates 
are gratified by dishes of the most dissimilar flavour. 

The book here described as Lex Romana Burgundionnm was 
originally printed under the perplexing and unappropriate title of 
“ Papiani liber Responsorum,” and under that title it has gene- 
rally been quoted.dand-recogmzed. In. the year 1566, it was first 
published. by Cajacius, who subjoined it to his edition of the 
Theodosian Code. The name of Papianus was utterly unknown 
in the annals of jurisprudence; nor does the book contain the 
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opinions of a lawyer on particular casés, but a formial treatisé on 
various titles of the law. It seems indeed to be ascertained 
beyond all doubt that the name of the author, as well as the title 
of the book, is only to be traced to an error of the copyist and 
inadvertency of the editor. Of the Breviarium of Anianus, all 
the complete manuscripts conclude with a minute fragment of an 
illustrious civilian, “ Papiniani lib. 1. Responsorum ;” but in this 
as well as in other passages where the name occurs, it is uni- 
formly written Papianus instead of Papinianus.* As the error is 
thus repeated in different places, it may have originated from the 
use of a contraction in writing the name. Cujacius is supposed 
to have printed from a manuscript in which the fragment now 
mentioned was immediately succeeded by the Lex Romana, and 
to have mistaken the rubric of this fragment for that of the suc- 
ceeding treatise. In the Vatican Library there is a manuscript 
which exhibits the very same contents and arrangement. Ina 
subsequent edition, printed at Paris in 1586, he varied the title of 
the book, describing it as “ Burgundionis J. C. qui Papiani 
Responsorum titulum prefert, liber.” ‘This description refers us 
to the true origin of the book, which appears very clearly to have 
been compiled for the use of the Roman subjects belonging to the 
ancient kingdom of Burgundy. 

In the preamble to the Lex Burgundionum, we meet with the 
following passage: “ Inter Romanos vero interdicto simili con- 
ditione venalitatis crimine, sicut a parentibus nostris statutum est, 
Romanis legibus precipimus judicari: qui formam et exposi- 
tionem legum conscriptam, qualiter judicent, se noverint accep- 
turos, ut per ignorantiam se nullus excuset.”+ This passage was 
written in the second year of the reign of Gundebald, that is, in 
the year 517. His barbarian subjects were to be governed by 
one code of laws, and his Roman subjects by another. When 
the first code was completed, the second was promised: the 
Roman subjects, indulged with the privilege of being governed 
by their national laws, were to be furnished with such a form 
and exposition as should regulate the judicial proceedings in 
which they were solely concerned. Lindenbrog perceived that 
the work ascribed to Papianus was’ precisely such a compen- 
dium as might be supposed to suit this purpose; and Cujacius 
had evidently arrived at the same conclusion when he described 
it as the work of a Burgundian lawyer. Gothofredus and 
other writers remarked that the: order of arrangement was almost 
the very same in both works; and, as this order is not such as 


* Conradi Parerga, p.101. Savigny, Bd. ii. S, 24. 
t+ Lindenbrogii Codex Legum Antiquarum, p. 267. edit. Francof, 1613, fol. 
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obviously presents itself, we naturally infer that, so far as relates 
to the distribution of the titles, the one book served as a model 
for the other, A strong presumption likewise arises from the 
barbarian regulations which this civilian borrows from the laws of 
the Burgundians,. The second title, De Homicidiis, concludes 
with the subsequent passage: ‘ Et quia de pretiis occisorum 
nihil evidenter lex Romana constituit, dominus noster statuit ob- 
servandum, ut, si ingenuus ab ingenuo fuerit interemptus, et 
homicida ad ecclesiam confugerit, ipse qui homicidium admisit, 
cum medietate bonorum suorum occisi heredibus serviturus addi- 
catur, reliqua medietas facultatis ejus heredibus relinquatur, Si 
vero servus cujuscunque occisus fuerit ab ingenuo, et ipse homi- 
cida ad ecclesiam convolaverit, secundum servi qualitatem infra 
scripta domino ejus pretia cogatur exsolvere, hoc est, pro actore 
c. sol., pro ministeriali lx., pro aratore, aut porcario, aut virvicario, 
aut aliis servis xxx., pro aurifice electo c., pro fabro ferrario l., 
pro carpentario xl. inferantur. Hoc ex precepto domini regis 
convenit observari.” ‘The Roman laws had not, like the bar- 
barian codes of the middle ages, regulated the price of blood ; 
but the Roman subjects of this barbarian king were not to be 
left without a table of fees. ‘The prices for the homicide of dif. 
ferent classes of persons generally correspond with the regu- 
lations established by the code of the Burgundians. 

This anonymous writer appears to have drawa his materials 
from the Institutes of Caius, the “ Sententia Recepte” of Paulus, 
the Gregorian, Hermogenian, and ‘Theodosian Codes, and from 
the novels of several emperors. What he has derived from these 
different sources, is distinguished with great care and accuracy by 
the learned editor. The work, as now published, consists of 
forty-seven titles, which are generally very short and simple; nor 
is it to be supposed that all the leading objects of legal cogni+ 
zance can be comprised within such narrow limits. As little is 
it to be expected that this civilian of Burgundy, writing during 
the sixth century, and at a distance from _Constantinople and 
Berytus, can always be found a safe guide in questions of pure 
Roman law. The incidental value of his work has however been 
recognized by the most competent judges, and among the rest by 
Savigny, who remarks that it contains many passages of anciont 
jurisprudence, of which no other traces are now to be disco- 
vered.* The author had access to many pure sources, which 
have long been closed by the mouldering ruins of time, But he 
did not possess sufficient skill to preserve unsullied the valuable 


* Savigny’s Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts im Mittelalter, Bd. ii. S, 32, 
EQ 
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fragments which he incorporated in his motley fabric; and to 
render it available for the illustration of ancient jurisprudence, 
required no inconsiderable effort of learning, ingenuity; and in- 
dustry. Such was the principal part of the task undertaken by 
Dr. Barkow; and this task he appears to have executed in a 
manner highly creditable to his professional character. The work, 
as appended to several early editions of the Theodosian Code, is 
without any commentary or notes. Schalting inserted Papianus 
in his collection entitled “ Jurisprudentia vetus Ante-Justini- 
anea,” which was first printed at Leyden in the year 1717, and 
he added some annotations which are not very elaborate, He 
was a man of great erudition, and of eminent knowledge of the 
civil law, but it was not consistent with his general plan to bestow 
much time and space upon this particular tract. After the lapse 
of half a century, the task of illustration was more ambitiously 
attempted than successfully performed by Amaduzzi. The text 
was next printed in the “ Jus Civile Antejustinianeum,” which 
appeared at Berlin in the year 1815. This collection was pub- 
lished by an association of civilians; and the care of the Lex 
Romana devolved wpon F. A. Biener, who has more recently 
distinguished himself by different works. He has subjoined va- 
rious readings, but no commentary. Hitherto the book had never 
been published in a separate form; and this edition of Barkow 
is therefore recommended by many different circumstances. The 
volume commences with a preface, which extends to sixty-six 
pages, and embraces all the preliminary information that any 
reader could be supposed to require or wish for. A very elaborate 
commentary is placed under the text; after which follow the 
various readings, consisting of thirty-seven pages. 

The work entitled Lex Dei is apparently a production of nearly 
the same age.* ‘The author is supposed by Gothofredus to have 
been contemporary with Cassiodorus, who flourished about the 
middle of the sixth century. A conformity has been traced be- 
tween the sentiments as well as the style of the two writers; and 
Blume has remarked that guia, instead of quod, and incipit go- 
verning an accusative, seem to indicate that the anonymous au- 
thor could scarcely have written before the year 500. When his 


* Various writers of a more recent age have instituted a formal comparison between 
the Jewish and Roman laws. One of these is William Wellwood, professor of law in 
the university of St, Andrews, who published. a work bearing the following title: 
* Juris Divini Judzorum ac Juris Civilis Romanorum Parallela; sive utriusque e suis 
undequaque sedibus ad verbum transcripti ocularis Collatio: authore Gulielmo Velvod.” 
Lugd. Bat. 1594, 4to. This work is followed by an appendix, with a regular title-page 
containing the same date; ‘‘ Ad expediendos Processus in Judiciis Ecclesiasticis, 
Appendix Parallelorum Juris divini humanique.”’ 
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work was first discovered im the sixteenth century, Du ‘Tillet, 
Charondas, Cujacius, aud others, ascribed it to a certain Luci- 
nius Rufinus ; but upon what authority, or according to what 
conjecture, it appears extremely difficult to ascertain. They 
evidently could not confound him with an eminent lawyer of the 
same name, who was contemporary with Julius Paulus, and 
therefore belonged to a much earlier age. Zimmern, a recent 
and distinguished historian of the Roman law, is inclined to be- 
lieve that he may have been a Jew; but we perceive no adequate 
reason for departing from the current opinion, which represents 
him as a Christian. Freherus and Otto suppose him to have 
been a monk: Blume replies that before the age of St. Benedict 
there were very few monks in the western parts of Europe, and 
still fewer who could have cultivated the study of letters. Cassi- 
odorus, whom we have mentioned as the supposed contemporary 
of the anonymous writer, was himself the founder of a monastery 
in a remote part of Calabria, and in this retreat he closed a long 
life, which had been much devoted to profane as well as sacred 
literature. It is at least highly probable that the writer in ques- 
tion was an ecclesiastic of some denomination. The knowledge 
which he displays of the sacred writings renders this an obvious 
conjecture. From his mode of addressing the lawyers, “ scitote 
jurisconsulti,” it has been inferred that he was not himself of 
their number, for this is not like a man addressing a body to 
which he himself belonged. Blume, by some inadvertence, has 
stated that such an argument was first employed by Finestres, in 
the prolegomena to his edition of Schulting’s ‘‘ Jurisprudentia 
Ante-Justinianea.” Ceruarie, 1744, 12mo. In two different 
works, Gothofredus had anticipated this argument by an entire 
century.* 

The chief value of such a work as this obviously lies in its pre 
serving scattered fragments which might otherwise have been lost. 
The author had access to many treatises which have utterly 
perished, or of which we only possess the mutilated remains ; and 
as he collected his materials with a considerable degree of in- 
dustry, his labours have found due acceptance with the most 
learned of the modern civilians. Nor are they without some de- 
gree of interest to theologians.| The editor is inclined to be- 
lieve that the passages of the Old Testament he must either have 
quoted by memory, or rendered from some Greek version. 
‘“‘Quamobrem mea quidem sententia eo potissimum inclinat, col- 


ee 


* J. Gothofredi Manuale Juris, p. 63. Prolegomena Codicis Theodosiani, cap. iii. 
_ t See Bishop Minter’s Fragmenta Versionis antique Latine Antehieronymiane, 
in the Miscellanea Hafniensia, tom, ii. p. 89. 
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lectorem ea loca que adfert, vel memoria minus exacte tenuisse, 
vel ex Greeca quadam interpretatione ipsum vertisse.” Venema, 
a learned divine, was of opinion that he must either have em- 
ployed a version of his own, or quoted from some version now 
unknown. ‘The supposition of his relying to any extent upon 
his memory, in digesting so long a series of quotations, seems to 
fall considerably short of probability. 

This relique of ancient jurisprudence has already appeared in 
about twenty different editions, of which the earliest was published 
by Pierre Pithou in the year 1573. Another was published by 
H. Stephanus in a small volume entitled “ Juris Civils Fontes 
et Rivi,” which made its appearance in 1580, The tract was in- 
serted in the collections of Van Leeuwen and Schulting. In the 
Berlin collection of 1815, it was printed under the superintend- 
ence of Biener. Notwithstanding the labours of so many pre- 
cursors, Dr, Blume has found ample room for the exercise of his 
learning and industry. He has produced an elaborate and cri- 
tical edition, which will be found of no inconsiderable value to 
those who prosecute similar studies with suitable ardour, with 
such ardour as is now displayed in the universities of Germany. 
His prolegomena, consisting of forty-four pages, exhibit a copious 
account of the book, of the manuscript copies which have 
hitherto been traced, and of the various editions and commen- 
taries. One manuscript he himself discovered in the library of 
the chapter of Vercelli, His more brief notes, relating to the 
adjustment of the text, and containing references to the original 
sources from which it is derived, are placed at the bottom of each 
page; and, under the title of Excursus critici, he has subjoined 
some more extended annotations, which however are neither nu- 
merous nor diffuse. Several useful indices, prepared with due 
care and accuracy, close this curious volume. 

- The Corpus Legum evidently belongs to a more recent age. 
Senckenberg supposes it to have been written soon after the 
reign of Justinian, and he concludes that it must have been 
written by a native of Italy or Africa; but the arguments with 
which he supports these opinions are so extremely slender, that 
he appears to have made very few converts, A very different 
theory was proposed by Saxius; who conjectured that the real 
author of the work was no other than Apel, by whom he erro- 
neously supposed it to have been originally published. Joannes 
Apellus, or Johann Apel, was born at Niirnberg in 1486, and 
died there in 1536. After completing his law studies, he became 
a canon of Wiirzburg, and councillor to the bishop; but, having 
been compelled to leave the diocese in consequence of marrying 
a nun, he was in 1524 appointed professor of law in the unl- 
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versity of Wittemberg, and for this office he was partly indebted 
to the friendship of Luther. In 1530 he became chancellor to 
the duke of Prussia; and it was during his residence at Konigs- 
berg that he found a manuscript of the work now under consi- 
deration. ‘The manascript he has described im his “ lsagoge per 
dialogum in iiii. lib. Institutionum.” This work was subjoined 
to an edition of the ancient treatise, printed at Louvain in the 
year 1551; and, from his mention of such a manuscript being 
discovered on the remote shores of the Baltic, as well as from the 
similarity of his own method of expounding the law, Saxius, who 
imagined that this was the first edition, and that it was published 
by Apel himself, was led to suspect that he was the author of the 
work which he pretended to have rescued from oblivion. This 
opinion was adopted by Piittmann, Stockmann, and Hummel, 
but was sufficiently refuted by Cramer and Weis, and more re- 
cently by Savigny. Apel was never a professor at Louvain, and 
this edition appeared fifteen years after his death. The first 
edition of the Brachylogus was published in 1549, and several 
manuscripts of a much earlier date are still preserved. The 
fourth book, p. 131, contains a passage which furnishes us with 
some materials for chronology: ‘ Quod autem clericus adversus 
laicum testis esse non possit, vel contra, in capitulari legis Longo- 
bardicze cautum est; in legibus autem Romanis non memini me 
invenisse ; immo contrarium in multis locis constitutum esse 
cognovi.” Here the author refers to a capitulary of Louis the 
Pious, who began his reigti in the year 814. Senckenberg, 
finding this note of time irreconcileable with his theory, rejects 
the passage as an interpolation; but, as it contains nothing to 
excite suspicion, and occurs in all the known manuscripts and 
editions, we think it impossible to approve of his trenchant mode 
of obviating a critical difficulty. From the passage lately quoted, 
Savigny infers that the book was written in Lombardy. He is 
disposed to refer its composition to the commencement of the 
twelfth century, and he even hazards a conjecture that it may 
have been the production of Irnerius. 

None of the manuscripts, except that of Vienna, has any title 
prefixed, and the title which it exhibits is altogether inappropriate : 
“Summa Novellarum Constitutionum Justiniani imp.” The 
first two editions bear the inscription of “ Corpus Legum;” and 
the third, published by Pesnot in 1553, is entitled “ Brachylogos 
totius Juris Civilis, sive Corpus Legum.” Both titles have since 
been used in their turn. The plan of the work is nearly the same 
as that of the Institutes of Justinian, which the anonymous writer 
has partly abridged; and he has partly derived his materials from 
other sources, the Pandects, the Code, and the Novels. In his 
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quotations from the latter collection, he seems uniformly to have 
employed the epitome of Julianus, whom he has frequently copied 
word for word. , Savigny is of opinion that. he has made no use 
of the Breviarium of Anianus, but, with respect to this point, 
Bocking arrives at a different conclusion, As to the value of the 
work, they are sufficiently agreed... This value, it may easily be 
conceived, does not consist in any originality of discussion on the 
principles of the Roman law; but, in an historical point of view, 
the Brachylogus is of no small importance. It. apparently be- 
longs to the era immediately preceding that of the glossatores ; 
and, as Saviguy remarks, it serves to evince that some indivi- 
duals then possessed a knowledge of the Jaw by no means despi- 
cable.* 

Dr. Bocking has enumerated twenty-two previous editions of 
the work. The first of these is appended to an edition of the 
Institutes, printed at Lyon in the year 1549, “ apud Sennetonios 
Fratres.” Several of the early editors have added notes. The 
edition of Reusner, Francofurti, 1585, 8vo. appeared ‘ cum 
paratitlis ejusdem, ac notis perpetuis, que commentarii vice esse 
possunt.” A more pompous edition was at length published by 
Senckenberg, a professor of law in the university of Giessen. 
Francofurti et Lipsie, 1743, 4to. In a long preface, which he 
is pleased to call prefamen, and which is written in a_ peculiar 
style of Latinity, the merits of his author are very highly esti- 
mated ; and he there expresses his determination to adopt the 
Brachylogus as a text-book for his academical prelections. ‘The 
choice cannot be considered as very judicious, nor is it to be sup- 
posed that his example found many imitators. Bocking has re- 
printed the prefaces of former editors, has subjoined an account 
of the different manuscripts and editions, and has discussed the 
age of the writer, as well as the merits of his work, and the 
sources of his knowledge. ‘The preliminary matter occupies one 
hundred and twenty-eight pages, and contains very ample in- 
formation. He has subjoined critical annotations, and, apart 
from these, perpetual references to the ancient texts; nor has he 
excluded the glosses and notes of the manuscripts and former 
editions, He seems to have been well qualified for the task 
which he undertook, and the book is now exhibited im a very 
satisfactory state. ‘The Epitome inserted at the end of the volume 
had been previously noticed by Savigny and Schrader. 

We now descend to the age of the glossatores, or those writers 
who used their best endeavour to elucidate the civil law soon 
after that study began to be prosecuted with renewed vigour, 


* Savigny’s Geschichte des Romischen Rechts im Mittelalter, Bd. ii. S. 255, 
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They laboured under many disadvantages, incident to a period 
of intellectual darkness. In the knowledge of philology and 
history, so requisite for understanding the scope and spirit of 
ancient jurisprudence, they were unavoidably deficient, and were 
therefore chargeable with mistakes and misconceptions into which 
no modern tiro could easily fall: But these peculiar faults must 
be imputed to the barberous age in which they lived; their merits 
as acute and indefatigable expounders of the law were entirely 
their own, Some of the more recent and more elegant civilians, 
particularly Alciatus, Duarenus, Hotmau, Govea, and Muretus, 
have treated them with undeserved contempt; but many others, 
and among these Cujacius, Gravina,* and Bynkershoek, have 
amply commended the sagacity and perseverance with which 
Accursius and the rest of that family have investigated the most 
intricate questions of law. ‘Their merits were highly extolled by 
Wieling, in his “ Oratio pro Glossatoribus;"+ and Hanel has 
discussed their character with ability and discrimination. { 
Brunquell published a learned prolusion on their sects and con- 
troversies,§ which necessarily find a place in the general histories 
of the civil law; and, at a very recent period, the character and 


the works of the glossatores have been rendered more couspi- 


cuously known by the profound and masterly researches of Sa- 
vigny.* 


* Gravine Origines Juris Civilis, p. 113. 

+ Wieling Lectionum Juris Civilis libri duo, p, 291. edit. Traj. ad Rhen. 
1740, 8vo. 

$ “ Quod vero glossatorum scripta edo,” says Hiinel, ‘ neminem fore arbitror, qui 
in malam partem interpretetur, Etsi enim sunt, qui ilJos renascentis juris Romani 
auctores contemnant, eosque meras ineptias protulisse audacter -adfirment, tainen isti 
glossatorum scripta non modo non legisse, verum ne inspexisse quidem videntur, quum 
si unius Azonis Summam et praecipue Lecturam Codicis leviter tantum gustassent, 
equius fortasse judicium fecissent. Debemus enim in illis non solum acumen ingenii, 
verum etiam animi constantiam admirari, qui omnibus fete subsidiis, quibus nostra 
ztate instructi sumus, destituti, ex ingentis molis voluminibus, sepissime corrupte 
scriptis, disjecta doctrine membra conquirebant atque ordinabant, et que inter se pug- 
nare viderentur, tam perite conciliabant, ut etiamnunc in jure controverso multas eorum 
opinionés, quamquam auctorum nomen reticentes, teneamus et in foro sequi non dedig- 
nemur, QOwmnino illi juris libros, quos possidebant, tam diligenter tractabant, ut eos 
memoria tenereut, tam docte et jucunde interpretabantur, ut incredibilis nobilissimoram 
ex omnibus Europe partibus juvenam multitudo ad illorum scholas concurreret, quibus 
rebus tantam erant auctoritatem consequuti, ut de gravissimis causis, qui summam rerum 
illo tempore tenebant, ad cos referrent. Ltaque glossatores semper colui, quam nitor 
et summa in excolendis operibus manus magis videri debeat temporibus quam. ipsis 
defuisse, ut veteris que dicitur schola picturas magui habeo, etsi nunc eadem res ad- 
curatius ad artis regulas pingi potest. Adjuvat preterea glossatorum lectio historie 
studium. Multe enim opiniones multeque controversie etiamnune agitate jam in 
glossatorum scriptis leguntur.” 

§ Brunquelli Opuscula ad Historiam et Jurisprudentiam spectantia, p. 305. Hale 
Magd. 1774, 8vo. 


* Savigny’s Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts im Mittelalter. Heidelberg, 1815- 
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The first and oldest tract which occurs in Dr, Hanel’s col- 
lection, he conjectures to have been written in Italy about the 
middle of the twelfth century. The author, whose name has not 
been discovered, begins by stating that there are said to be four 
lilies of the law, yielding good and various odours: “ Quoniam 
quatuor esse legum dicuntur lilia, varios bonosque odores refe- 
rentia.” ‘These fragrant lilies are Martinus, Bulgarus, Hugo a 
Porta Ravennate, and Jacobus Hugolinus, who were all pro- 
fessors of the civil law in the university of Bologna, and whose 
differences of opinion in expounding particular doctrines he 
undertakes to specify. But his attention is chiefly directed to 
the opinions of Martinus and Bulgarus. 

The second tract, that of Rogerius Beneventanus “ De Dis- 
sensionibus Dominorum,” was first printed in the year 1537. An 
edition of it was published by Haubold,t to whose learned labours 
the students of ancient jurisprudence are so much indebted. 
Wenck, another very able professor in the same university, who 
has illustrated the history of the g/ossatores, is inclined to believe 
that the author wrote between 1127 and 1158; but Hianel fixes 
upon a period somewhat more recent, and places the composition 
of the work betweep 1150 and 1162. Of the materials supplied 
by his anonymous predecessor, Rogerius seems very freely to 
have availed himself, 

Another work of a nameless author, described by a good 
alliteration as ‘* Codicis Chisiani Collectio,” follows in the order 
of arrangement. Hiinel supposes it to have been written about 
the close of the twelfth century. The author mentions the names 
of many recent writers on the civil law, all of whom, so far as can 
be ascertained, were natives of Italy, and it is highly probable 
that he likewise belonged to that country. From the two pre- 
vious collections he has transcribed entire paragraphs. 

The “ Dissensiones Dominorum” of Hugolinus form a work 
of much greater extent than the other three combined, It com- 
prehends no fewer than 470 paragraphs. Savigny and Hanel are 
both of opmion that the author must have written about the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. He has to a great extent in- 


31, 6 Bde. 8vo. How far the English lawyers are disposed or prepared to avail them- 
selves of his researches, may partly be inferred from the following erudite passage, 
which occors in a very recent publication: ‘* The Pandects were discovered at Amal- 
phi in 1137, 3d Stephen. 3 Black. Com. 66.” (Merewether and Stephens’s History 
of the Boroughs and Municipal Corporations of the United Kingdom, vol.i. p. 6. 
Lond. 1835, 3 vols. 8vo.) 

t Rogerii Beneventani de Dissensionibus Dominorum, sive de Controversiis veterum 
Juris Romani Interpretum, qui Glossatores vocantur, Opusculum: emendatius edidit 
D. Christianus Gottlieb Haubold, &c. Lipsia, 1821, 8vo. 
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corporated the collections of his three predecessors, and has made 
many additions of his own. He mentions most of the writers 
whose names occur in the third collection, together with several 
others, and among these Azo, Odericus, and Vacarius; of whom 
the latter is best known to our countrymen, as having been the 
first professor of the civil law in England. His history was how- 
ever involved in much obscurity till the appearance of Wenck’s 
very elaborate and accurate work.* 

All these reliques of jurisprudence are published with the most 
scrupulous care and dihgence; nor can it escape the observation 
of any one who inspects the volume, that the editor must have 
bestowed upon it no small portion of time and labour. He com- 
mences with a preface of sixty pages, and has illustrated his dif- 
ferent authors with a double series of annotations, the one con- 
taining references to a variety of writers who have discussed the 
same subjects, and the other relating to the readings and emen- 
dation of the text. His references to manuscript authorities, and 
to other obscure sources of information, are very numerous. His 
style of annotation is concise, and he compresses much erudition 
within a narrow compass. Four different indices, very labori- 
ously compiled, complete a volume of nearly eight hundred pages. 

Dr. Hanel is a professor of law in the university of Leipzig, 
and is no unworthy successor of Haubold and Wenck. To his 
ardour in exploring the libraries of various countries, France, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Britain, Spain, and Portugal, we 
have elsewhere had occasion to allude. To this learned pere- 
grination he devoted several years of his life, as well as some 
considerable share of his private fortune; and, returning to his 
native country with a very ample stock of materials, he speedily 
began to communicate to the public some portions of his literary 
wealth. ‘The earliest of his works was his catalogue of manu- 
scripts: the Dissensiones Dominorum followed after an interval of 
four years; and he now meditates editions of the Gregorian, 
Hermogenian, and Theodosian Codes, and of the Brevianum of 
Anianus. For such « task he is eminently qualified, not only by 
his learning and acuteness, but likewise by the previous course of 
his researches. 


* Magister Vacarius, primus Juris Romani in Anglia Professor, ex annalium monu- 
mentis ct opere accurate descripto illustratus, Juris Romani in Bononiensis Schole 
initiis fortunam illustrans, emendationem, interpretationem hodiernam juvans, studiis 
Caroli Friderici Christiani Wenck, Jur. Doct, et Prof. Lips. Lipsie, 1820, 8vo. 
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Arr. ILI.—1. Istoria @ Italia di Messer Francesco Guicciardini 
a miglor lezione ridotta, dal Professore Giovanni Rosini. 
7 vol. 8vo. Parigi, 1832. 

. Storia @ Italia, continuata da quella del Guicciardini sino al 
"pemaed Carlo Botta. 10 vol. 8vo. Parigi, 1833. 


3. Annali @ Italia dal 1750 al 1819, compilati da A. Coppi in 
continuazione di quelli del Muratori, 4 vol. 8vo. Roma, 1827. 


Tue history of modern Italy, as essentially connected with the 
general history of the other European states, begins with the end 
of the fifteenth and the commencement of the sixteenth centuries. 
Before that time, and during that long preceding period called 
the middle ages, Italy, divided nto numerous municipal republics 
and principalities, formed a political world of itself, the compo- 
nent parts of which were as much, if not more, divided and 
diversified in their social system, their interests, and their policy, 
as the other nations of Europe were among themselves. Accord- 
ingly, it is impossible to give a satisfactory single history of all 
Italy during the middle ages. Every republic, every principality, 
of that period has its own distinct annals or chronicles; which 
are like so many separate paintings, each occupying a frame of 
its own, so that, while we are looking into the history of Venice, 
of Florence, of Milan, of Genoa, of Rome, and of Sicily, we 
have a cosmoramic view of each of those States, but we can 
never embrace a panoramic outline of the whole of Italy. 
We find, it is true, the history of one state often connected 
with that of some of its neighbours, but the connection is 
merely temporary, and soon after we lose sight of it alto- 
gether. There was no preponderating power round which the 
other states moved in orbits; each formed a system of itself. 
From the time of the Lombard league, the Imperial authority in 
Italy had become merely nominal. The irruptions of the An- 
gevins and the Aragonese had ended by establishing native dynas- 
ties in Southern Italy, independent of the countries whence they 
originally came. Venice was a maritime power more Oriental than 
Italian. ‘The dominion of the popes, as temporal sovereigns, was 
very limited; their authority was contested by the barons and 
the municipalities, even in the territory nominally belonging to 
the See of Rome, and was restrained on every side by its neigh- 
bours,—Naples, Florence, and Venice. Some aspiring individu- 
als,—the Visconti, Ladislaus of Naples, and Alfonso after him,— 
strove to create a preponderating power in Italy, but they failed. 
Wiser heads endeavoured to establish a balance of power between 
the Italian states, so as to secure the rights and independence of 
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each, resembling in principle the balance which the statesmen of 
Europe in after-ages conceived and strove to maintain, for the 
sake of guarding against the eucroachments of the houses of 
Austria or of Bourbon. This equilibrium among the Italian 
states, between Florence and Milan, Venice and Naples, an- 
swered its purpose as long as the little world of Italy, insulated 
as it were from the rest of Europe, had to guard only against 
native ambition; but when there rose beyond the Alps other and 
much more formidable powers, who began to look upon Italy as 
an easy prey, then the Italian system of balance of power, instead 
of strengthening the country against the danger from abroad, 
weakened it by keeping alive old jealousies and animosities. A 
confederacy of all the Italian states would have been then more 
to the purpose. The great Lorenzo de’ Medici perceived the 
want of such a bond of union, and he attempted to supply it by 
an alliance between Florence, Milan, and Naples, but his death 
frustrated his yet immature design. Private ambition, rival 
jealousies, and general dishonesty, opened Italy to the army of 
Charles VILI. and from that moment Italian independence was 
lost, 


“So long as the three great nations of Europe (France, Germany, 
and Spain) were unable, through internal dissensions or foreign war, to 
put forth their natural strength, the Italians had so little to dread for 
their independence, that their policy was altogether directed to the 
regulation of the domestic balance of power among themselves. In 
the latter part of the 15th century a more enlarged view of Europe 
would have manifested the necessity of reconciling petty animosities, 
and sacrificing petty ambition in order to preserve the nationality of 
their governments, not by attempting to melt down Lombards anil 
Neapolitans, principalities and republics, into a single monarchy, but 
by the more just and rational scheme of a common federation. The 
politicians of Italy were abundantly competent, as far as cool and clever 
understandings could render them, to perceive the interests of their 
country. But it is the will of Providence that the highest and surest 
wisdom, even in matters of policy, should never be unconnected with 
virtue.”—Hallam’s Europe during the Middle Ages, ch. iii. 


Ludovico Sforza, in order to secure his usurpation of the 
duchy of Milan over his own nephew, invited the French to the 
conquest of Naples; Florence, under the weak Piero de Medici, 
abetted the invaders; and the Borgias at Rome, after repeatedly 
betraying both parties, sided with the stronger. The French 
went to Naples, were driven away, came again under Louis XIL., 
and the Aragonese dynasty of Naples, who in their distress had 
applied to their relative, Ferdinand of Spain, for assistance, found 
themselves stripped of every thing by their own perfidious ally. 
The French and Spaniards then quarrelled about the spoils; the 
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French were worsted, and Spain remained in possession of Na- 
ples and Sicily. Lombardy, by means equally unjust, had fallen 
mto the hands of Louis XII. and, to complete the total ruin of 
Italy, a pope, Julius IL, allied himself with both French and 
Germans, to effect the destruction of Venice, the only Italian 
state that still maintained its independence. The same Julius, 
soon afterwards, feeling perhaps a return of Italian spirit and 
Italian sagacity, formed a fresh alliance with Venice and Spain 
to -drive the French from Lombardy, and he succeeded, after 
having occasioned infinite mischief. The horrors of that war, 
1509—12, the plunder of Vicenza,.Padua, Legnago, and other 
towns, the storming and massacre of Brescia, are faithfully de- 
scribed by an eye-witness, Luigi da Porta in his Lettere Storiche, 
published for the first time in 1882, In the end, Louis XII. 
was obliged to give up Lombardy, which that prince, styled by 
French historians “ the father of his people,” had covered with 
blood and ruins, through his imordmate ambition. A _ third 
French king and a fresh army soon afterwards crossed the Alps 
to attempt the conquest of unfortunate Lombardy. ‘The result 
was like that at Naples. The French conquered and again lost, 
and Charles V. remained in possession of the Milanese, as he 
was already of Southern Italy, The remainitig Italian powers 
now thought of resistance, but it only served to rivet their chains, 
Rome was taken and horribly pillaged, 1527; and, soon after, 
1530, Florence was obliged to submit to Charles and the Medici. 
All Italy lay prostrate at the foot of Spain. 

This eventful period of 36 years, from the descent of Charles 
VIII. into Italy to the final subjugation of that country by 
Charles V., found a contemporary historian equal to the task of 
handing down its transactions to posterity. As this was. the 
epoch in which the history of modern Italy first assumed a sort 
of unity of character, of condensation of interests, so was Guic- 
ciardini the first general historian of his country. ‘The merits of 
his work are well known, and we need not here enlarge upon 
them. He was the friend of Machiavelli, from whom it seems 
very probable that he derived much information of which he 
availed himself for the earlier part of his work. It is well known 
that Machiavelli had colleeted materials for the continuation of 
his history of Florence, which breaks off ‘at the death of Lorenzo 
in 1492. In the years that followed, Machiavelli was employed 
in several important missions, connected with the politics of 
Florence and of Italy m- general, while Guicciardimi -was still 
little more than a boy, and it was only in. 1512 that Guicciardini, 
then 30 years of age, was first employed on a political mission. 
Machiavelli was then a veteran in diplomacy. ‘They afterwards 
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became intimately acquainted; and Machiavelh was twice sent on 
a mission to Guicciardini, who was then papal heutenant, first at 
Modena in 1526, and afterwards at Parma in 1527. The con- 
versation of such a man as Machiavelli could not but be singu- 
larly instructive to his junior brother diplomatist. For the rest, 
the tone of both historians is the same; they are both matter of 
fact narrators: they consider men such as they found them to be, 
and not such as they might or ought to have been, and they 
relate with the same imperturbability an act of atrocity as a gene- 
rous deed. ‘They expose weakness, errors of understanding, bad 
policy, but care little about the morality of actions. ‘They seem 
to have thought, like some statesmen of our own days, that an 
error is worse than a crime, ‘They appear biassed by no passion, 
either good or bad, but proceed straightforward with their sen- 
tentious narrative, unmoved and inexorable. ‘They account for 
the acts of men either from self-interest or ambition, lust or 
revenge, violence or pusillanimity, but seldom if ever from virtue. 
But where was virtue to be found among public men in Italy at 
that time? Was it to be met with among the Borgias, or in the 
militant Julius I1., or among the Medicis? Was it to be found 
in Sforza, who betrayed his own country and poisoned his 
nephew; or in Trivulzio, who fought in the ranks of the invaders 
of his native land; or in Pescara, who revealed to Charles V. the 
secret of his brother conspirators; or in the weak, discordant, 
pusillanimous councillors of Florence? ‘The policy of that 
republic, like that of all the [talian republics of the middle ages, 
was founded upon might and not upon right. Or, did virtue 
exhibit itself among the foreign kings and their generals who 
were desolating the fair fields of Italy—in a Ferdinand of Aragon 
or his general the great Gonzalo, who broke the promise he had 
given on the consecrated host; or in a Maximilian, ever faithless 
to his treaties; in Louis XII., who ground the unfortunate 
Milanese with taxes, and plundered their cities, and ransacked 
their libraries; or his nephew Gaston de Foix, who sent to the 
scaffold the brave defender of Brescia, Count Avogadro; in a 
Bourbon, who led the army of a Catholic and Apostolic Sovereign 
to attack the Pontiff'm his own capital; or lastly, in those multi- 
tudes of foreign soldiers of all nations, between whom the only 
difference recorded is, that the French were the most insolent 
and licentious, the Germans the most brutal, the Swiss the most 
avaricious, and the Spaniards the most coldly and ingeniously 
cruel?) Such were the scenes among which Guicciardini lived, 
such the period, the history of which he undertook to describe, 
and which he has sketched im all its fearful reality. In times of 
triumphant vice, historians are apt to be either misanthropists or 
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sceptics, “Itrourown days, similar causes have prodiiced in France 
the school of fatalist bistorians. Ras enn eng 

The editions’ of Guicciardini’s history weré génerally incorrect 
or mutilated, until Professor Rositii of Pisa published his edition 
of 1820. He has’cortectéd nimierous passages, and has ‘also, by 
a new and judicious ‘distribution of the material arrangement of 
sentences and punctuation, ‘imparted fluency to Some of the more 
intricate and prolix’ periods of the text. Professor Rosiui has 
added ‘in the last volume an important “ Essay on the Life and 
Works of Guicciardini,”” in which he gives.a complete and im- 
partial moral portrait of that great historian. 

A continiation of Guicciardini’s history had long been a desi- 
deratum in Italian literature. Botta, already known for his work 
on the ‘contemporary history of Italy, was applied to, and he 
undertook the task in 1826. “A hundred persons, mostly Italians, 
of various conditions ‘and opinions, who ‘admired Botta’s now 
universally acknowledged abilities and honest frankness, sub- 
scribed together for the purpose of enabling him to devote him- 
self to this laborious task, and to secure him some remuneration; 
as he had been only a loser by the publication of his former his- 
tory. After five years, the work was completed in 1830. 

Botta takes up the continuation of Guicciardim’s history, from 
the year 1534, and brings it down to 1789, where it meets his 
previously published history of the revolutionary conquest, of 
Italy by the. French, and of the reign of Napoleon, which was 
reviewed in No. I. of this Journal. 

The calamities of the sixteenth century were not altogether un- 
attended by any compensation for Italy, with regard to its future 
political strength and independence. After the abdication of 
Charles V. in 1556, those Italian states which had retained, if not 
civil liberty, at least their own native government, recovered in 
some degree from their stupor, and exhibited less subserviency to 
the will of Spain. Cosmo I. Grand Duke of Tuscany, showed a 
determination to be the master in his own dominions; he_ baffled 
the intrigues of French and Spaniards, who both aimed at the 
possession of Siena, ‘and at last succeeded in adding that city and 
its territory to the rést. of Tuscany. The popes likewise made 
several important additions to their state. ‘Several fiefs of the 
Colonna’ avid other baronial families were incorporated. The 
duchy of Urbino became likewise tinited to the papal territory by 
the extinction of the House of La Rovere in 1632. A still more 
important acquisition was that of Ferrara, which had. been for 
centuriés under the D’Este, and which, ‘after the death of Al- 
fonso IT. without issue in 1597, was united to the Roman state, 
which thus extendéd from the frontiers of Naples to the Po. 
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Parma and Piacenza were detached from the Milanese and given 
to the House of Farnese. 

But the most important event in favour of Italian nationality, 
was the rapid rise of a warlike and independent monarchy at the 
foot of the Alps, which has ever since contributed more than. any 
other in preserving the North of Italy from total subjugation, 
and which may yet be destined to render further services to the 
cause of Italian independence. . By the peace of Chateau-Cam- 
bresis between France and Spain in 1559, Emmaauel Philibert, 
Duke of Savoy and Prince of Piedmont, recovered possession 
of his dominions, which had been for a quarter of a century 
in the hands of the French, He was the real founder of the 
power of the House of Savoy in Italy, which under a succession 
of clever and brave princes increased with every subsequent 
reign. His son, Charles Emmanuel [., made the important 
acquisition of the marquisate of Saluzzo, which constitutes. one 
of the finest provinces of Piedmont. Charles Emmanuel was 
an extraordinary character. A man of unconquerable spirit, 
undismayed by reverses, deep and secret jn his resolves, he was 
compared to a spring, which, the more it is pressed, the more 
strongly it rises agam. But he had a restless temper and a 
most unruly imagination, which the Venetians used to call “his 
madness,” and which led him to conceive the most vast and im- 
practicable projects. At one time he had secretly allied himself 
to Henry LV. of France for the overthrow of the House of 
Austria, with the understanding that he was to have Milan and 
Montferrat, and assume the title of King of Lombardy, The 
French, however, were to retain two fortified places in his domi- 
nions. After Henry’s assassination, Charles aspired to marry 
his widow, Marie de Medici, and to become Regent of France. 
Having incurred the displeasure of Spain, he widened the breach 
by claiming Montferrat, on the death of Francis Gonzaga, Duke 
of Mantua, who was his son-in-law, and without waiting for 
negotiations he invaded the country. This brought on a war 
with the Spanish governors of Milan, which lasted for nearly ten 
years without any definite result. He then endeavoured to gain 
possession of Genoa, but im vain. He. had before, attempted to 
take Geneva by surprise. He next allied himself to Spain, on 
occasion of the death of Vincenzo, Duke of Mantua, the last 
of the elder branch of the Gonzagas, in order to oppose the suc- 
cession of the Duke of Nevers, the next hex, Charles Emma- 
nuel again invaded Montferrat, while the Spaniards besieged 
Casale. ‘The French came to the relief of the Duke of Nevers, 
but Charles Emmanuel defeated them at the battle of Veaita. 
Meanwhile a German army entered Lombardy as auxiliary to 
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Spain; besieged and took Mantua, where they committed all sorts 
of ‘horrors, in 1630. This:is the Germaniarmy which: brought 
the plague so éloquently deseribed by Manzoni im his Promessi 
‘Sposi. Charles Emmanuel died soon afterwards, and. his son, 
ictor Amadeus I., obtained, by the peace of Ratisbon, the 
gtéater part of the so-much contested Montferrat: the chief town, 
Casale, however, was restored to Nevers, Duke of Mantua. 

The sixteenth century, and the first part of the seventeenth, 
‘may, therefore, be considered as the epoch of the fusion of many 
petty states, the relics of the middle ages, into great divisions, 
such as the Papal State; Tuscany, and the dominions of the 
House of Savoy. This was so far an improvement in a national 
point of view, although obtained in several instances through war 
and injustice. The history of Italy, which during the middle 
ages was a most perplexing labyrinth, becomes henceforth less 
intricate and more intelligible. 

In the latter part of the sixteenth century, Venice. lost. the 
island of Cyprus. A numerous Turkish force invaded it in 1570, 
took Nicosia by storm, and beleaguered the capital, Famagosta. 
After an obstinate siege, the garrison being reduced to 700 men, 
and the town suffering by famine, the Venetian governor, Braga- 
dino, ‘though against his will, listened to the terms of Mustapha 
Pasha, The garrison, and such of the inhabitants as chose to 
withdraw, were allowed to do so. But on a sudden Bragadino 
and his officers were arrested, and the latter, after being first 
tortured, were put to death along with 300 soldiers. Bragadino 
himself was led naked to the square, tied to a pillar, scourged, 
and then flayed alive in presence of the barbarous Pasha. ‘The 
Turk had offered him his life, rank, and emolument, if. he. would 

‘turn Mussulman. Bragadino nobly rejected the impious offer, 
and expired with the name of the Saviour on his lips, His skin 
was filled with straw, suspended to the yard-arm of a Turkish 
galliot, and sent to Constantinople. All the Venetians and the 
Greeks who were left alive were carried into slavery. Such were 
Ottoman faith and Ottoman generosity towards a gallant foe. 
This horrible tragedy took place in August, 1571. Venice raised 
a monument to the martyr Bragadino. 

In October of the same year the battle of the Curzolari, called 
also the battle of Lepanto, again raised the spirits of the Chris- 
tian world. Don Juan of Austria, and the Venetian proveditor, 
Barbarigo, completely routed the great Turkish fleet, sinking 
most of their ships, and taking others... Barbarigo lost his life in 
the combat. ‘The Genoese admiral, | Gian: Andrea Doria, did 
not contribute to the victory as:he might and ought to have done. 

‘The seventeenth century was for Italy a period of comparative 
peace, if by peace is meant the absence of foreign war’ and 
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invasion, ‘The south of the Peninsula was disturbed by. popular 
revolts at Naples and in Sicily, which only served to aggravate the 
miseries of the people, ‘Phe famous revolt of .Masaniello, and 
the subsequent attempt of the Duke of Guise to. possess himself 
of the sovereignty of Naples, are well known, and formed thé 
subject of an interesting article by Sir Walter Scott in: the eighth 
Number of this Journal. In the north a petty; desultory kind.of 
waffare was revived, aud carried on for many years, between the 
French; the Duke of Savoy, and the Spanish governors of: Milan, 
on account of the eternal disputes about Mantua and Montferrat, 
which we have already alluded to, and which were only terminated 
by the treaty called the Peace of the Pyrenees, concluded bes 
tween France and Spain in 1659. Thirty years of peace fol 
lowed, the benefit of which was chiefly felt by those Italian states 
which were under native rulers. Charles Emmanuel I1. Duke of 
Savoy, applied himself to heal the wounds which had been-ins 
flicted on Piedmont during the past contest, and, at the same 
time, to embellish his capital. ‘The royal palace of Turin, the 
chapel of the Sudario, with its marble dome and pillars, the Ca+ 
rignano palace, the college of the nobles, the royal country man+ 
sion of Rivoli, and the other villa of La Veneria, are all monu- 
ments of his reign. A still more creditable, because more useful, 
undertaking was the road which he cut through the rocks of Les 
Echelles in Savoy, by which he first opened an easy and direct 
communication between Chambery and Lyons; which constitutes 
even at present the high road from France to Italy, and which 
may be compared with the great modern roads of the Simplon 
and of Mont Cenis. Charles Emmanuel established at ‘Turin a 
literary society and an academy of painting. 

Ferdinand II, Grand Duke of Tuscany, called “ the Friend of 
Letters,” and his brother Leopold, encouraged the sciences ; they 
founded the academy called Del Cimento, one of the few Italian 
academies which have not thrown away their time in trifles, Tor- 
ricelli, Redi, Magalotti, Marsilj, Viviani, and other eminent men, 
especially in mathematics and the natural sciences, adorned Flo 
rence and the court of Ferdinand. Young men from all coun- 
tries of Europe resorted to that capital as to a new Athens. The 
reign of Ferdinand If. was to ‘Tuscany a renewal of the age of 
his great ancestor Lorenzo. Nor was Rome then inclined to 
disturb the investigations of science as in the time of Galileo. 
Alexander VII. (Cardinal Chigi) was; unlike his predecessors, 
Urban VHT. and Innocent: X., a: pontiff of a mild, virtuous 
character, and of an enlightened mind; and a great ‘patron of 
literature and of the arts. It was under him that Cardinal Pal- 
lavicind wrote his History of ‘tlie Council of Trent, - Alexander 
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died in 1667, after a twelve years’ pontificate, and was succeeded 
by. Clement IX. (Rospigliosi), another virtuous pope, and. still 
more temperate than Alexander in the exercise of his, authority. 
He conciliated France, disturbed by the feuds of the Jansenists. 
He reigned too short a time for the welfare of Rome. and of the 
Catholic. world; dying in 1669, and leaving behind; him, the 
memory of having been one of the most deserving occupants of 
the Romish see. He was succeeded by Clement X. (Altieri), a 
git good old man, who was himself succeeded, in 1676, by 
nnocent XI. This was also a pontiff of irreproachable. cha- 
racter, disinterested and averse to nepotism, a lover of justice, 
and firm in asserting it. He had a dispute with the haughty 
Louis XIV. on account of the immunities, as they were called, 
which the foreign ambassadors had long enjoyed at Rome; and 
by which, not only their palaces, but the houses in the adjoining 
streets, could not be entered by the officers of justice; affording 
thereby so many sanctuaries to all the bad characters in the 
Holy City, who sallied out by night to commit depredations and 
other misdeeds, and then returned to their haunts, where the 
police could not follow them, Innocent XI. determined to put 
an end to this abuse; he did not, however, touch the rights of 
the then resident ambassadors, but he notified to the various 
courts that he would not admit in future any new ambassador 
who did not renounce the immunities. Louis XIV. sent the 
Marquis of Lavardin, who came accompanied by several hundred 
French half-pay officers, in order to support by force, if necessary, 
his pretended immunities, _Iunocent X I., thinking he had a right to 
be master in his own capital, refused to give audience to Layardin, 
and even excommunicated him. ‘The ambassador placarded his 
protest at the corners of the streets, The pope, however, stood 
firm; and Louis XIV. then seized upon Avignon, and would 
have sent a fleet against the Roman territories, had not other and 
more weighty matters engrossed all his attention, ‘This strange 
controversy was not set at rest until after the death of Innocent, 
who was succeeded by Alexander VIII... He was followed by 
Innocent XIL., also a disinterested aud moral, pontiff. 
It may safely be asserted, that the seventeenth century exhibits 
a series of popes which is upon examination far more satisfactory 
than that registered in the annals, of the sixteenth. It was in the 
seventeenth century that Rome first, began to accommodate itself 
to the change of the times; it then iirst adopted.a tone of, wise 
and dignified moderation, which became it better than its for- 
mer assumption of supremacy in, temporal concerns, and which 
it has maintained with little interruption ever, since. La saying 
this, we are of course speaking of the tone and demeanour of the 
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court of Ronie towards Catholic states. Id point of morals, the 
change ‘was still greater. From the end-of the sixteenth centary, 
the popes have been, with very few exceptions indeed, nien' whose 
personal character has been above scandal. ‘There have been no 
more Borgias, Roveres; Medicis, Caraffas, or Farneses. © Tn the 
eighteenth century this happy improvement has been still more 
marked.| ‘Those politicians, or inflexible religionists, who think 
that the Papal power, both spiritual and temporal, ought to be 
swept away instanter, vt et urmis, from the face of the globe, will 
of course overlook these shades of character in the history of that 
Church, as not worth their attention; but we, who are not yet 
quite persuaded of either the probability or the expediency ‘of 
such a sttdden and total revolution, we congratulate mankind that 
au office so influential as that of the papal dignity has’ passed 
during the last two hundred years through a succession of gene- 
rally estimable, reasonable, humane men, who shared the sympa- 
thies of their fellow-creatures, instead of frightening them by 
stern fanaticism, or revolting them by their profligacy. 

The republic of Venice was, during the second part of the 
seventeenth century, chiefly engaged in its wars beyond the sea 
against the Ottomans. ‘The Turks invaded the island of Candia, 
in 1645, with a large force, took Canea and Retimo by storm, 
and began to lay siege to Candia, the capital of the island, which 
was regularly fortified. ‘The war of Candia lasted more than 
twenty years, and is one of the most memorable in history for 
perseverance and desperate valour on one side, and the gallant 
defence on the other. ‘The Venetian fleet meanwhile scoured the 
sea; the Captain-General, Grimani, defeated the Turks near 
Negroponte, and drove them into the port of Nauplia. In the 
following year, 1648, he sailed for the Dardanelles, when a ter- 
rible storm dispersed his fleet, and sunk the admiral’s ship with 
Grimani on board. Luigi Mocenigo was appointed his suc- 
cessor. He repelled the first assaults of the Turks upon Candia, 
and obliged them to convert the siege into a blockade. In 1651, 
he sailed to attack the Turkish fleet, which was bringing rein- 
forcements to their countrymen in Candia, and fell in with it 
between Paros atid’ Naxos. The Captain Pasha’s ship was 
taken, others were sunk, and several burnt. ‘The Venetian flag 
rode triumphant over the Archipelago. Mocenigo died in 1653, 
and was ‘succeeded by Lorenzo Marcello, who completely de- 
feated the Turkish fleet before the entrance of the Dardanelles 
in July, 1656, taking 80 ships, sinking others, killing 14,000 of 
the enemy, and making 5000 prisoners. But Marcello himself 
was slain by a cannow shot: Lazaro Mocemgo, who brought to 
Venice the news of the victory of the Dardanelles, was appointed 
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Captain-General. He sailed’ for'the Levant, with the full de- 
termination of forcing the passage of the Dardanelles, and: burn- 
ing ‘the Turkish’ ships in the harbour of Constantinople. ‘The 
famous Mehemet Coprotigti was then Grand Vizir, and’ he had 
fortified the castles, and‘inanued a new fleet, which came out to 
meet the Venetians. Mocenigo routed the Turks, and, notwith- 
stanuing a violent storm, éntered the Straits, passed the first bat- 
teries, and was on the poimt Of entering the sea of Marmora, 
When his ship caught firé and’ blew up, in July, 1657.” After a 
succession of other commanders, the senate appomted Francesco 
Morosini, a name which has become deservedly illustrious in the 
annals of Venice. ‘Volunteers from France, Savoy, Rome, and 
Malta, crowded to the defence of Candia. On the other side, 
Achmet Coprougli, son of Mehemet, and equal to his father in 
abilities, arrived, in 1666, to take the command of the Turkish 
forces in the island. He brought with him strong reinforcements, 
which increased his troops to 70,000 men, with an immense train 
of artillery. The close siege was resumed in 1667. The ‘Turks 
were very expert in the art of making trenches and digging mines, 
but the Venetians were not less quick with their countermines. 
After furiously battering the place, the Turks made repeated 
assaults, but were repulsed in all, until the rainy season came to 
iterrapt the operations of the siege, which was resumed in the 
followmg year with great loss on both sides, but without any 
decisive result, At last the Turks succeeded, after an immense 
loss, in making a lodgment in one of the bastions, where they 
fixed a battery. Morosini, foreseeing this, had undermined the 
work; he set fire to a mine which contained 9000 pounds of gun- 
owder, and which blew up that part of the bastion, with the 
furks and their cannon. ‘The besiegers, nothing appalled, set 
abont in the ditch deliberately to sap the remaining part of the 
bastion, which was still in the power of the Venetians, and 
amidst a shower of balls they succeeded in levelling the whole 
bastion to the ground; in consequence of which the town re- 
mained exposed on that side. Candia was nowin imminent 
danger, when a squadron arrived from Toulon with 5000 men 
under the Duke of Noailles, whom Louis XIV. had sent to the 
relief of the place. Pope Clement IX. also ‘sent his galleys 
with some troops. Noailles found the town ina miserable plight. 
The whole Ime of fortifications was in a ruinous ‘state, and 
broken in many places, and within neither a house nor @ church 
was left entire. Everywhere lay men either dead or dying, 
wounded or mutilated; atid the ‘streets were encumbered with 
ruins, and with heaps of shot and shells thrown from the Turkish 
batteries. Noailles decided upon making ‘an immediate sortie, 
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as he was confident of beating the Turks im the open-field. He 
accordingly. went out (against the advice of Morosini and other 
veteran officers) in the night of the 24th of June, with. about 
6000 men and 600 horse. ‘They formed in silence outside the 
walls, and rushed, at break of day, upon the Turkish entrench- 
ments, carrying all! before them, took several redoubts, and enter- 
ing the trenches killed all the Turks they met with. The Turks in 
the camp, and Coprougli himself, surprised by this furious onset, 
withdrew to a hill in the rear; and the French were proceeding 
to seize the batteries, when the accidental explosion of some 
barrels of powder made the soldiers, who had heard much of the 
wonderful use of mines in the siege, fancy that the whole ground 
upon which they stood was undermined. A cry of ‘ Gare da 
mine!” ran through the ranks, and they fled in disorder towards 
the town, notwithstanding all the efforts of their officers to rally 
them.. Coprougli, seizing the moment, fell upon them, and 
would. have destroyed them all, had not Morosini sallied from 
the town, with a body of his own Venetians, to cover their 
retreat, and to divert the attention of the enemy. The Frencly 
lost 500 men, including the Duke of Beaufort and many other 
of the principal officers, whose heads were carried to the Vizir, 
and afterwards paraded on spikes round the walls of the be- 
leaguered city. Soon afterwards, Noailles embarked with his 
remaining men, iu spite of all the entreaties of Morosini, leaving 
Candia to its fate. ‘The Maltese and Papal galleys followed his 
example. 

Morosini had now no hopes of being able to defend the place 
any longer. His endeavours were therefore directed to save 
4000 citizens and about as many soldiers, who were all that 
remained alive. He assembled a council of war on the 27th 
of August, when it was resolved to capitulate. The Vizir 
granted honourable terms. Not only the garrison, but all the 
citizens who chose to depart, were allowed time to do so, and to 
carry away all their moveables; and, in order to guard against a 
repetition, of the atrocious treachery of Cyprus, Morosini de- 
manded hostages and Coprougli gave them. But Morosini did 
more: upon his own responsibility, he availed himself of the 
eagerness which the Turks felt for the possession of Candia, to 
convert the capitulation into a permanent treaty of peace between 
the Republic and the Porte, ‘The terms were more advantageous 
to Venice than those generally granted under similar circum- 
stances. The republic retained, on the coasts of Candia, the pos- 
session of Suda, Carabusa, aud Spinalonga, besides Clissa and 
several other districts in Dalmatia, which the Venetians had con- 
quered during the war, All prisoners and slaves taken during 
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the war were liberated. | Morosini, on’ his: return to Venice, was 
tried for having exceeded his powers, but was honourably:ac- 
quitted. 

In September, 1649, Candia was' evacuated, ‘all the mhabitants 
choosing to follow Morosini,; trusting to the generosity of Venice 
for their future support. ‘The senate afterwards gave them lands 
and houses in the province ‘of Istria, at and near Parenzo, Many 
noble Candiote families chose the Lonian islands. for their: resi- 
dence. » Morosini sailed’ with ‘the first division,’ Grimaldr and 
Montbrun with the ‘Jast, leaving the serjeant-major, Pozzo di 
Borgo, and two or three other subalterns, to deliver the keys, 
The Vizir entered the deserted: town’ through ‘the breach of ‘the 
demolished bastions, which was lined by his jantzaries. Co- 
prougli behaved on this ‘oceasion as an honourable and even 
generous conqueror, | The war of Candia cost’ the Senate 
twenty-five millions of ducats, and increased the debt of the re- 
public to sixty-four millions. In the last three years of the siege 
29,088 Christians of all ranks and nations, and of both sexes, 
were killed, as well: as 70,000: Turks, besides 38,000 country 
people and slaves. The Turks made sixty-nine assaults, the 
Christians eighty sorties, and the number of mines exploded on 


both sides was 1364, The siege of Candia is a theme worthy of 
the noblest pens, 


** Even Daru,” observes Botta, “ prejudiced as he is against Venice, 
has shown himself, in relating the Candian war, a sincere atid just his- 
torian, and more swayed by truth than by certain partialities which seem 


to influence him both when he'speaks and when he is silent on other 
occasions.”’-—B. xxvii. 


In 1684, war having again broken out between Venice and the 
Porte, Morosini was appointed Generalissimo of the republic by 
sea and by land. He sailed from Venice with a powerful fleet, and 
was joined at Corfu by several Maltese, Papal, and Tuscan 
galleys. He took Santa Maura and afterwards Preveza. He 
then landed in the. Morea, from which the Venetians had been 
expelled ever since the time of Solyman the Great, took Coron 
by storm, marched to join the Mainotes, took Calamata, and 
defeated a Turkish army sent to its succour. Next year, he 
opened the campaign with 10,000, men, took, Navarino and 
Modon, defeated the seraskier’s army, besieged Napoli and. took 
it after an obstinate defence. In 1687, he defeated. in a pitched 
battle the seraskier near Patras, taking his standard, reduced 
Patras and Lepanto, Corinth, and ‘finally the whole of the Morea. 
Morosini then landed at the Pireus, and attacked the Acropolis 
of Athens. It was in this siege that a shell, thrown by the Tones 
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tiaus, fell on the Parthenon, where. the Turks had deposited their 
powder, and: partly, Jaid it in ruins. . The ‘Turks, then, surrendered, 
[n 1688, Morosini made an attack on Eubcea, but did not, :suc- 
ceed, owing chiefly,to, the malaria, fever, having, spread -in his 
camp. The same year the doge, Giustinianis having died, Moro- 
simi, although absent, was elected his successor, retaining his 
command in. the Levant,—a,.thing, unusual, in.that jealous re- 
public. . In 1689,.Morosini retarned,to Venice; he was; met at 
sea by the senate, avd led in triumph to the-landing place in the 
square of St. Mark, amidst the acelamations of the whole: popu- 
lation. It was a proud day for Venice.,,.A statue of bronze was 
erected to him, in the great, hall of the Council, of 'Ten,.with the 
surname of Peloponnesiacus.; A few years afterwards, Morosini, 
old and infirm, was sent again to the Morea, where illness termi- 
nated his glorious career at Napoli di Romania in 1693... He 
has been called ‘* the Jast of the Venetians;” he was. certainly 
the last of their successful generals. After bis death.a cautious 
policy seemed to pervade the councils of the republic, and. few 
traces of its former bold determination remained... However, by 
the peace of Carlowitz in 1699, the republic retained the Morea, 
the island of Egina, Santa Maura, as well as. several places 
conquered in Dalmatia. The Morea was finally retaken in 1715 
by the Turks, who were repulsed with great loss, i their attack 
upon Corfu in the following year, By the peace of Passaro- 
witz in 1718, the Venetians renounced the Morea and Egina, as 
well as the fortresses on the coast of Candia., They. retained the 
Ionian islands, including Cerigo; and Preveza, Vonizza, and, the 
fortresses on the coast of Albania. This was. the last. war 
between Venice and the Porte. The Venetian flag continued, 
however, to make itself respected at sea, especially in the Levant 
and on the Barbary coasts, where the recollection of its former 
victories kept up, the magic of its name for. nearly acentury 
longer: and the senate did not neglect its navy. During the war 
between the Russians and the Turks under the Empress Catha- 
rine, a Venetian fleet under the captain-general, Angelo, Emo, 
kept in respect the fleets of the two belligerents, and, by cruising 
in the seas of the Levant, protected not only the Venetian but the 
other Christian neutral vessels. At the fall of the republic, 
Venice had a fleet of 50 ships of war of different sizes, and 700 
large merchant vessels, The weak point of Venice was not on 
the side of the sea. 

Genoa, the other Italian republic, had long since, lost its mari- 
time power, Its flag was no security against the Barbary cor- 
sairs, and the island of Corsica, its only remaining possession 
beyond the sea, was ‘in an almost continual state of insurrection, 
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Tn the city of Genoa itself frequent conspiracies were hatched, 
owing to the eternal dissensions between the democrats and the no- 
bles, and among these, between the portico veechio, or old families, 
and the portico nuevo or new nobility. Genoa had no Council of 
Ten to repress the inordinate-ambition of daring individuals; yet, 
by good luck, all the conspiracies were ‘discovered in time. And 
to prove the sincerity of the pretended assertors of Genoese po- 
pular liberty, it is enough to state, that most of these conspirators 
were abetted by either France, Spain, or the Dukes of Savoy, to 
whom they would have sold the independence of their country, for 
the object of a momentary triumph and’ revenge upon the envied 
patricians. Fieschi, in 1547, aspired to be ruler of Genoa, under 
the protection of France, and with the assistance of the execrable 
Pier Luigi Farnese, Duke of Parma. Cibo, soon after, attempted 
a’similar revolution with the assistance of the French, who were 
then ‘masters of Mondovi.: Coronato, in 1576, after creating 
great disturbances between the two orders of nobility, and then 
between the new nobility and the citizens, being disappointed by 
the reconciliation of the two parties, hatched another conspiracy, 
but was discovered, tried, and executed. Giulio Cesare Vachero, 
another demagogue, a man of the most flagitious character, 
joined with Ansaldo, a noble of a similar disposition, and agreed, 
in 1628, with Charles Emmanuel I., Duke of Savoy, to introduce 
Piedmontese troops into the city. Vachero’s friends were at the 
same time to issue from their haunts, shouting ‘ Liberty!” to 
seize the palace, and throw the senators out of windows, to open 
the prisons, to slaughter all the nobles without distinction of age 
or sex, to plunder their houses, as well as the public magazines, 
and: keep part of the booty to propitiate Prince Vittorio of 
Savoy, who was to appear under the walls with a body of 5000 
men. Luckily, one of the conspirators revealed the whole plot 
to Rodine, his father-in-law, who, having been once banished for 
murder, had served in the Piedmontese troops, but had recently 
beet pardoned, and even entrusted with the command of a body of 
men‘in the service of the republic. Rodino was terrified at -the 
scheme, and he immediately revealed the whole to the doge. 
The leaders were taken, and expiated their crime on the scaffold ; 
and Charles Emmanuel was not ashamed to interfere in behalf of 
his agent Vachero, threatening the republic with open war if he 
were put to death. This, however, did not save the culprit, 
—( Botta, book xix.) In 1650, Gianpaolo Balbi, one of the 
new or portico nuovo nobility, solicited first the French and then 
the Spaniards to assist him in overturning the government of his 
country. Being discovered in both instances, bis companions 
were executed, but he escaped, and wandered in exile in various 
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countries of Europe. ‘He then wrote against thé government of 
Genoa, and’ the usurped power of the nobles; but “ supposing 
even ‘that all he says were true, this would never excuse a citi- 
zen who, in order to settle the government of his:country accord- 
ing to his ideas, calls in foreiguers and the: soldiers. of absolute 
powers to assist him.”—+ Botta, book xxv. 

In 1671, Raffaele della Torre, a young man of a noble, Ge- 
noese family, after having spent his patrimony in debauchery, 
took to the sea, and seized, in sight of his native city, a ship 
bound to Leghorn, with a large amount in specie, belonging to 
Genoese merchants. He fled to France, while his trial. was 
instituted at Genoa, and he was condemned to death for piracy. 
He then repaired to Turin, where he proposed to the cabinet.of 
Savoy the conquest of Genoa. The oldest advisers of ,the duke 
exclaimed against the proposal, but the dake himself resolved ‘to 
attack Genoa, with which he was at peace, while Della Torre 
endeavoured to excite a revolt by means of his friends: this was 
in 1673. The Piedmontese marched in the direction of Savona, 
while Della Torre, concealed in the neighbourhood of Genoa, 
with a number of desperate characters, concerted with his-friends 
in the city means for taking possession of one of the gates, The 
plan of operations, when once within the city, was exactly the 
same as that of Vachero. Murder, plunder, and fire; were to be 
let loose within the walls of Genoa. But here, again, a -happy 
chance saved the state. One of Della ‘Torre’s confidents revealed 
the whole to the senate. Measures were taken to defeat the plot, 
and Delia Torre had just time to escape.’ With the meney he 
had received from the duke he wandered about im various coun- 
tries, and was at last killed at Venice in 1681, while he was saun- 
tering about masked, in company with several courtezans: 

But the duke, although disappointed by the failure of Della 
Torre, prosecuted the war against Genoa, for which he .had not 
even a pretence. The whole transaction was a serious: stain: om 
the life of Charles Emmanuel II. The war lasted the whole. of 
1672, along the western Riviera, with the loss: of -many brave 
soldiers on both sides, but in the end with no advantage to the 
Piedmontese. Peace was made in the following year, through 
the intervention of France. The haughty Louis XIV. ) whe 
already aspired to the protectorate of Ltaly, forced his mediation; 
and dictated im some measure to both belligerents. He; after+ 
wards obliged the Duke of Savoy to prosecute and exile the Wal- 
denses, as he had himself treated his own Protestant subjects. 
He next picked a quarrel with Genoa: he demanded, among 
other things, that the sentence against the family of Fieschi 
should be reversed, alleging as a reason that Gian Luigi Fieschi 
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had not deserved it, because his object was to restore Genoa to the 
former legitimate dominion of France! ‘He also insisted that four 
galleys, which Genoa had recently put in commission, shotild be 
disarmed: In reading’ of these pretensions and political ma- 
neetivres of Louis XTV., and observing the tone assumed by him 
towards other states, one becomes moré and more convinced that 
Napoleon in our days did little more than follow up, with greater 
energy and skill, and under more favourable circumstances, the 
plans already concocted during the reign of the Grand ‘Mo- 
narque, and which had become hereditary in the French cabinet, 
tending to make France the arbitress of Europe. Both Louis 
and Napoleon, however, failed in the end, and he must be a bold 
man indeed who would renew the attempt after the failure ‘of 
those two. 

Upon the above plea, with which he coupled some pretended 
insults offered to his intrigaing envoy, Louis XIV. sent his 
admiral, Daquesne, to bombard Genoa, “ to punish it if it did 
not repent”—such were the words of the French minister, Seig- 
nelai, the son of Colbert, to the senate of an independent state ! 
Duquesne’s fleet, in May 1684, threw 13,000 shells into the city, 
one half of which was thereby reduced to ruins. The French 
officers acknowledged that the bombardment of Genoa was more 
severe and destructive than that which they had inflicted upon 
Algiers the year before. ‘The senate, however, stood firm, and the 
French fleet, after having done all the mischief it could, returned 
to Toulon. In the following year, the doge and four senators, in 
order to avoid further annoyance from so formidable a neighbour, 
repaired to Versailles, and there made an humble apology to Louis 
in the name of the republic for the offence of which his majesty 
complained. Thus the Genoese were allowed to rebuild their 
houses in peace. 

Louis, not content with the possession of the stronghold of Pig- 
nerol, on the Italian side of the Alps, had partly coaxed and partly 
frightened Charles Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, to admit a French 
garrison ‘into the fortress ‘of Casale in Montferrat. Piedmont 
was consequently at his mercy, and his troops marched backward 
and forward from Casale to Pignerol, as if they had been in their 
own country. The war of Louis against the German empire, 
which he began with the barbarous devastation of the Palatinate, 
brought on also a war with Spain, whose king was allied by blood 
and policy to the Emperor Leopold; and, as the ‘possessions of 
Spain in Italy were more vulnerable than Spain itself, and Ftaly 
afforded more resources ‘to an‘ invader, Louis ordered his armies 
to march through Piedmont to the imvasion of the duchy of 
Milan. Austria, on the other hand, assembled an army under 
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Prince Eugene. for the, defence, of Milan, ,..Vietor, Amadeus IL., 
Duke of Savoy, being placed between the two contending, parties, 
perceived that for. him neutrality was, out; of the question, and, 
as he was tired, of the overbearing conduct of Louts, he decided 
in fayour of Austria and. Spain,. In, 1690 the French, ander 
Catinat, began pouring over the,Alps. , Louyois, King Louis’s 
minister, gave orders, to Catinat to devastate . Piedmont, and, 
although, against Catinat’s feelings, his orders. were. but, too..well 
obeyed by the soldiers. The Piedmontese,, seeing their fields 
ravaged, and their houses jin flames, retaliated upon the French 
detached. parties and stragglers.. After the battle of Staffarda, in 
which the Austrians and, Piedmontese lost 7000 men, the Freach 
spread over the fine plain of Turin, plundering, violating, burning, 
and slaughtering. They sacked Rivoli, and burnt Lucerna and 
Bibiana. Catinat wrote to Louyois, saying, ‘‘ We ought to have 
mercy on the unfortunate inhabitants. What is to be done?” 
“ Burn, devastate and burn,” was the answer. . ‘‘ Had the Furies 
issued from Tartarus,” observes Botta, “ with their lighted torches, 
they could not have done worse than the soldiers, [ will not say of 
Catinat, but of Louvois, did in Piedmont.”—Book xxxii. 

Turin and the other fortified places remained in the hands of 
Victor Amadeus. In the following year, 1691, the French 
attacked Cuneo, but were repulsed by Prince Eugene, and in 
their retreat were followed by the peasantry, who killed all the 
stragglers. ‘They lost 4000 men in this affair. Another French 
corps ravaged the province of Aoste. Fresh Austrian troops 
came under. Schomberg to the assistance of the Piedmontese, and 
in the spring of 1692, Victor Amadeus, resumed. the offensive. 
He suddenly crossed the Alps above Pignerol, and carried the 
war into France. Here the Germans retaliated upon. the inno- 
cent inhabitants of Dauphiné the cruelties that French soldiers 
had committed in the Palatinate two years before; and the Pied- 
montese likewise revenged themselves for the devastation of their 
own country, Embrun and Gap were sacked, and the latter 
burnt, The banks, of the Durance paid for the ravages com- 
mitted the year before on the banks of the Po. In 1693 ,Catinat 
again entered Piedmont by the valley of Susa, and his light troops 
appeared before: ‘Turi... Victor Amadeus hastened tothe de- 
fence of his capital. He fought the battle of Marsaglia on, the 
4th of October, and was defeated. with the loss of ‘10,000 men. 
The French, after the battle, gave no quarterto the, German sol- 
diers, being enraged~at the devastations committed by the latter 
in Dauphiné the year before. . Thus one atrocity serves asa. pre- 
text for another, until all parties become steeped in erime, and it 
is unpossible to decide which is the guiltiest. But the French 
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were not: satisfied: with ‘killing: their enemies; ‘they fell upon the 
country-people; whom ‘they tormented im every way to: extort 
money from them,: Liust,:as ‘usual, added to the hortots of cru- 
elty, The celebrated Villars, who was present inthis campaign, 
bears: witness in-his Memoirs tothe enormnties ‘of his countrymen. 
“Very great disorders,” he says, *-were:committed by our sol- 
diers;' several small towns were given up to the flames. . Revello, 
where was a monastery, ‘with: fifty young ladies, boarders; of the 
first families ‘of Piedmont, experienced all. the horrors that the 
lust ahd insolence of the: soldiery ‘can: inflict. After these: dis- 
graceful incursions, and having ruined a country, the resources of 
which, well managed, might have proved of great service to our 
army; our troops recrossed: the Alps for the winter.’ Our blood 
boils at such a narrative, and yet what is this but ‘a stray leaf of 
the enormous register of foreign outrages upon Italy? Another 
pest which followed the track of the French in these campaigns 
in Piedmont was the cupidity of the commissaries and contractors 
for the supply of the army. ‘They plundered the Piedmontese, 
while at the same time they stinted the French soldiers of their 
allowance. »Catinat, seeing his men perishing with hunger, be- 
“came furious: he hung several of the culprits, but to little purpose ; 
for one that was hung came another, as greata knave, only perhaps 
more-adroit in concealing his roguery. ‘This plague has gene- 
rally attended most continental armies, but the French in parti- 
cular.. Buonaparte himself, in his [talian campaigns, complained 
bitterly of it to the Directory. The principle of making an army 
live.at discretion upon the inhabitants is an infamous principle, 
and‘ must bear corresponding: fruit. The fatal expression of 
Turenne in the Palatinate, « My soldiers must live;” being eagerly 
adopted with ‘an outrageous latitude of midomi, has been the 
catise ‘of infinite misery to Europe. No! the soldiers of. att'in- 
vading ‘army have tio right to live at discretion upon the inhabit- 
ants, and ‘to plunder them of their substance; if they do, the in- 
habitants have.a right to destroy them whenever they can, like 
beasts of prey. | Those who send an army into a foreign country 
ought to provide for.its subsistence; their commissaries ought to 
enter into an understanding with the local authorities, and give 
bondsfor whatever supplies they receive, the whole to be paid by the 
‘Treasury. 1f one of the belligerents is to: pay the whole expenses 
of the war, this must be settled atthe peace, and:in a legal mandir. 
If this were done, wars would become too expensive to'be under- 
take apon slight grounds. ‘Unless all civilized nations; by com 
mon‘vonsent, agree to these: natural ‘principles ‘of poatine) there 
cau be no‘safety for either states oraindividuals! |)» 

After two years: more: ofia\idesultory: warfare in Piedmont, 
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Victor Amadeus, who had: been ‘secietly negotiating with Louis 
inorder to save his states from: total ;ram,:concluded a separate 
peace'in June, 1696.' ‘The French agreed tongive wp to him 
Casale and Pignerol, after destroying the fortifications, ‘and to 
evacuate Piedmont and: Savoy, om conditidn that the Austrians 
should also on their part respect ‘the neutrality of his territoriés. 
This convention was cleverly managed-on the part of the Duke of 
Savoy, who availed himself of the importance of his adhesion te 
either party, to obtain permission: to! remain ‘neutral, as: each 
party would rather see him neutral than hostile. | ‘Thus Italy was 
allowed to breathe again in peace, until the treaty of :Ryswick, in 
1697, put an end to the general war. ‘The peace, however;' was 
of short duration, _The death of Charles LL. of Spain, was: the 
signal for another and a more dreadful storm, which this time 
spread over the whole of Italy: the possession of Naples and 
Sicily, Milan and Sardinia, as part and parcel of the great 
Spanish. succession, became the bone of contention between the 
Bourbons on the one side and the House of Austria on the other, 
As this war contributed mainly to the political: settlement of Italy 
which has continued since, and the leading features of which still 
subsist, we shall enter at some length into the details of the oo 
contest as given by Botta. 

Two fears agitated Europe on. occasion of the Spanish suc- 
cession. One was, that the House of Austria, by adding to its 
great power in Germanuy.the dominion of Spain, America, and 
the Spanish possessions in Italy, would renew the scheme of uni- 
versal monarchy, which was nearly realized by Charles Vi | The 
other danger was; that Louis XIV., whose ambition was already 
sufficiently manifest, and who had succeeded in giving to the 
great military resources of France an impulse before:unknown, 
would, by placing one of his relatives on the Spanish throne; be- 
come the arbiter of Europe. These fears, although perhaps ex- 
aggerated, were not altogether visionary—we say: exaggerated, 
because, so long as the institutions and the national character of-a 
country, and especially of a country like Spain, remained :ua- 
altered; a mere change of dynasty could have no lasting effect.on 
its: politics, as it was proved in the case:of Philip V.,: who: a few 
years after be had, through the arms of France, been seated. on 
the throne of Spain, made war against his own Bourbon relatives. 
When, as in the case of Napoleon, changes of dynasty in various 
countries are accompanied by revolutions in their institutions;—~ 
when every thing |is\ newly fashioned according to the mind and 
will of one: great military arbiter,-when the kings appoimted:hiy 
him are guarded by his own soldiers, aud :act: merely as his. pre- 
fectsy—then; truly; the danger is infinitely greater: to all remaiuing 
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independent states,—theit thé foundations of ‘dhiversal monarchy 
are laid: But er ‘a thing ould'h re be Seine 
only by revolutionary power ‘craftily wielded ‘by a great military 
chief. The old tt es,” mia Pte ute change, are 


deprived of thit eye ngerdus lever.) °° ©)’ 


oe Thdocent vy fOr the talamities to ‘Which Ttaly 
would be éxposed ‘in’ consequence ‘of fear Spanish, stic- 
cession, ‘had’ been eridéavouritg to form! 4’ league’ of the ‘Italian 
states ‘to preserve the néttrality of the “Petiingula, aud to prevent 
the irruption of ‘foréignérs ‘under ‘dny ‘pretext. “He ‘might’ as 
well have’ been net in seeking ‘for the philosopher's stone, 
or the quadraturé of the cirelé. low’ wai it possible 6 ‘form an 
effectual leagtte, whilst ‘Naples aiid Lombardy, situated at the 
opposite extremities of the Peninsula, were ‘both Spanish pro- 
vinces, and as such in the hands of one of the two belligerents? 
Innocent died in the mean time, and Clemetit’ XT. (Albani), a man 
of elegant learning and taste, but timid and parsimonious, gave up 
the project. He tried, however, and in good earnest, to preserve 
peace among the sovereigns ; he spoke to them the language of 
the common pastor of Christendom; he sent ambassadors to the 
various courts for the purpose of adjusting amicably the knotty 
affair of the succession. is endeavours, although vain, reflected 
far more honour upon him, and upon the Roman court, than the 
intrigues of many of his predecessors, who had so often sowed 
dissension among nations, and called foreigners into Italy. ‘This 
confirms what we have said before, that Rome was much altered, 
and for the better, since the middle of the seventeenth century. 
Spain, that is to say, its authorities, its grandees, clergy, and ma- 
gistrates, had acknowledged Philip V., the grandson of Lonis XIV. 
Catalonia and Aragon alone were not hearty in their acknow- 
ledgment, but they dissembled for the present. ‘The Spanish 
viceroys in Italy followed the dictates of the mother-country, and 
thus the authorities of Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, and Milan, swore 
allegiance to the Bourbon king ‘The populations of ‘those de- 
pendencies cared ‘but little whether an Austrian oF a Bourbon 
resided at Madrid, while they themselves ¢ontinaed to be riled 
by Spaniards. Now ‘came the ‘intrigtes with régard to’ Naples. 
oth Philip and his rival, the Atchdtike Chafles of Austria, in- 
sisted on the pope’s decision of their res e claims. ' "The See 
of Rome had claimed of old ‘the Tight of bestowing the investiture 
of the crown of the Two Sicilies‘at every new accession, receiving 
as a fee a white hackney and a'purse of 9000 ditats.” "This claim 
had been often contested and rejected, bat now each of the con- 
tending parties Was eager to acknowledge it. * Each offered its 
white hackney and its purse, and much moreé in secret; ‘nay France 
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and Philip, even. offered : pgpe cession, of the Abruzzi, 
# eyes t a Rae Clement,, to. his 
s 


e 
to be; annexed for ever to the $4, 
honour, refused, and iy 1ewed himself superior;to those who 


thus temptedhim,  Uceda,Philip’s ambassador at Rome, endea- 
voured to carry his point bya. puerile and indecorous, stratagem. 
He ,contiyed, to. -intreduce;, ustobserved,) ad old. white. horse, 
covered with a rich embroidered cloth, into, one, of the courts of 
the, Vatican, on, the eve of St. Peter's, when. the pope, after ves- 
pers, Was coming Outof the pentifical.chapel. Uceda’s. messenger 
then ptesented the horse and the purse with 9000 ducats, and, 
without. waiting-for am, explanation, ran away... A. great, bustle 
and confusion, took place among the papal attendants at the sight 
of. the poor hack, ‘as if it had been the wooden horse of 'Troy, 
The pope, who had already positively refused to declare himself 
for. the present in favour of either pretender, was offended at this 
impertinence,, He ordered, the horse.to be. turned, out, and the 
forlorn animal was driven the whole, of that night and next day 
about the streets of Rome, followed by the mob, with hisses and 
blows, until it, fell dead. This was a farce that, preceded the 


tragedy ' 

"Whe first clashing of arms took place as usual.in North Italy, 
The Emperor Leopold, besides bis, pretensions to the Spanish 
succession in the nameof his son, the Archduke Charles, preferred 
a particular claim to the duchy of Milan, as an imperial fief, which 
had been granted by former emperors to the Visconti and the 
Sforza, and which, by the extinction of the descendants of Philip IL, 
to. whom Charles V. had. granted the, last. investiture, bad. now 
reverted to the empire. Meanwhile he assembled a large force 
insthe ‘Tyrol, Pope Clement, seeing the storm approaching, 
made .a last though ineffectual endeavour to avert it. .He ad- 
dressed himself to the. Venetian, senate, to induce jit to.stop the 
passage, of the Austrians, through, the. territory of the republic, 
But, Venice; was exhausted by,its Turkish»wars; the senators re- 
flected that, by refusing a passage to,the emperor’s, troops, which 
had,beem granted on former oc¢asions in consideration of the im- 
perial dignity as connected. with the title of King of the Romans, 
they would in fact place themselves in a state of. hostility against 
that powem and would be thereby, dviven to an alliance with 
France-gnd Spain, which might prove fatal. to them in the end. 
How. could a. refuse a passage, to the emperor, while, the 
Duke of Savoy allowed the French te traverse Piedmont, and the 
Pope and; the Duke af Modena permitted ihe Spaniards to. pass 
through, their territories in proceeding from. Naples to, Lombardy 
and wice-wersa!,'The neutrality of Venice on this, as on all other 
similar, occasions before. and after, consisted ia_merely allowing 
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the German troops'to pass by the shortest: road to the, duchy of 
Milan, without entermg any of the walled towns, or stationing 
and ‘fortifying themselves upon the Venetian territories. 

Before the Aastrians had time to descend from the Tyrol, the 
French contrived to gain possession of ithe important fortress. of 
Mantua. Ferdinand Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua, a man not de- 
ficient in natural abilities or information, had given himself up 
entirely to a life of effeminacy. His court was the resort of 
loose handsome women, especially singers and dancers, from 
various countries. He entertained them sumptuously, both in 
town and at his country-seats; and he kept fine barges on the 
Mincio and the Po for their diversion, He himself never tra- 
velled unattended by a number of them. He was no jealous 
sultan either; for he left them at perfect liberty to go or stay 
and do as they liked. Those who went away were. immediately 
replaced by fresh arrivals, In the midst of this dreamy sort of 
existence, the uproar of arms awakened the duke. Both France 
and the emperor insisted upon being allowed to garrison Mantua. 
The Venetians proposed that the place should be guarded by 
soldiers of the pope and the republic until the peace. But the 
emperor, considering Mantua as a fief of the empire, would not 
listen to the proposal. The duke, bewildered, and almost re- 
gretting his princely station, was at last persuaded by a French 
agent to allow the troops of France and Spain to enter the for- 
tress in April, 1701. For this Ferdinand was put to the ban of 
the empire, and denounced as a base traitor, and he ultimately 
forfeited his duchy, which reverted to Austria. In him ended the 
line of Gonzaga, which had reigned over Mantua, not without 
some lustre, especially for their patronage of the arts and litera- 
ture, for more than three centuries, 

Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, a man of a very different 
stamp from Ferdinand Gonzaga, was all the time watching, ac- 
cording to the old policy of his house, in order to make the most 
advantageous bargain for himself in the approaching contest, 
He loved neither France nor Austria; he wished that both could 
have been fairly kept out of Italy, but, as this was out of the 
question, he of two evils chose rather to have Austria in pos- 
session of Milan, which could only be a detached member of the 
Austrian monarchy as long as Venice lay between, than to see 
Milan im the possession of Spain, which was. then synony- 
mous with that of France; for in this. case he should be sur- 
rounded by the arms of the latter power and lie completely at its 
mercy. He dissembled, however, his real thoughts for the pre- 
sent, for the French were at his gates and the Austrian forces 
yet far away. Neutrality being impossible, he resolved to join 
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France in the first) instance; in order: to let the first fury of 
the French; always most! formidable :in their onset, spend - itself 
and pass by without hurting bh’ n, determined imhis mind to watch 
the course of events; and avail himself! of any favourable tarn, 
come’from whatever side it would. He followed in this the ex- 
ample of his ancestor, ‘Charles Emmanuel I. 


“ This policy of the House of Savoy,” observes Botta, “ has been 
called perfidious ; it certainly was not faithful or loyal, but we ought to 
reflect that a petty Italian prince, placed between two great overbearing 
powers, could not act otherwise if he wished to preserve the independence 
of his states. The original injustice was on the part of those foreign 
powers, who ever since the time of Francis I. and Charles V. sought 
each to hold sway over Italy and to treat the native Italian governments 
as their humble dependents,” 


Catinat was again invested with the command of the French m 
Italy, and Victor y Aniadews sent him bis own contingent. Prince 
Eugene commanded the Austrian troops, who came dow n from the 
Tyrol in 1701. Eugene’s first campaign has been much admired. 
His sudden march across the mountains, by which, avoiding the de- 
files of Chiusa, between the Adige and the lake of Garda, where 
the French had posted themselves, he suddenly appeared on their 
right flank in the valleys of the Veronese; his unexpected passage 
of the Adige at Castelbaldo, below Legnago ; and the battle of 
Carpi, in which he deceived Catinat a third time, and drove the 
French beyond Mantua and as far as the river Oglio; these ex- 
hibit a skill and quickness in tactics seldom surpassed even by 
Frederic of Napoleon. Nor is all the blame to be laid upon 
Catinat, who was one of the best generals of his time, but whose 
judgment was neutralized by the rashness of the other officers 
and by orders from Versailles. Catinat demanded his recall, and 
was succeeded by Villeroi, a pompous court-favourite, who lost 
the battle of Chiari and ended his generalship by allowing himself 
to be surprised by Eugene within the walls of Cremona and taken 
prisoner in February, 1702. Eugene laid siege to Mantua, 
whence the poor duke had hastily decamped, with his train of 
singers and dancers, and withdrawn to his other territory of Casale 
and Montferrat. Vendome was sent to Italy to replace Villeroi; 
he fought the battle of Luzzara against Eugene, in August, 1702, 
in which the French had the advantage. 

Victor Amadeus was by this time heartily sick of his French 
alliance. The French generals had slighted him; Philip V. him- 
self on his passage through Piedmont had offended him: he saw 
that the Austrians were strong and tenacious, and he resolved to 
make the best terms he could with Austria. In this design he 
‘was encouraged and favoured by his kinsman, Prince Eugene, 
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who had not forgotten his Savoy descent and connections. Louis 
XIV. heard of these negotiations; he sent orders to Vendome to 
disarm and secure the Piédmontese troops, to the number of 
5000, who were ‘serving under him. Victor now threw off the 
mask, declared war against Fratce, and strenuously fortified his 
fortresses, and especially his capital, Turin. ‘This was towards 
the close of 1703. | He was soon afterwards joined by a body of 
Austrians under Stahremberg, who, by a skill circuitous march 
along the southern bank of the Po, arrived in Piedmont without 
being interrupted by Vendome. The war now raged simulta- 
neously in two parts of North Italy; in Piedmont between the 
French and the Piedmontese, and in the Mantuan State between 
the Austrians and the French. In the following year, 1704, 
Vendome himself marched from Milan into Piedmont with a 
strong body of troops, whilst fresh French forces poured in from 
the opposite side over the Alps to overwhelm Victor. Piedmont 
was overrun by the invaders on every side, and all the horrors of 
1698 were renewed. The Piedmontese, however, were not cast 
down; they rose at the call of their sovereign; the nobility 
joined their regiments; the peasants left the plough and the ar- 
tisans their shops, to enrol themselves in the militia. No com- 
plaint was heard, no sacrifice was deemed too great. The for- 
tresses were well provided. Victor himself, at the head of a 
select body of troops, was marching and countermarching through 
the country, with which he was perfectly acquainted, avoiding a 
general engagement, but attacking and overpowering all the 
French detached corps he met with. The people were all for 
him, and gave him every assistance aud information. The sub- 
sidies he received from England and Holland (80,000 ducats a 
month) enabled him to support his troops in default of the ordinary 
revenue, which could not be collected under such circumstances. 
The French took Susa and Vercelli, and laid siege to Verrua, 
which surrendered after an obstinate defence in April, 1705. 
Ivrea fell next and Montmelian afterwards. ‘The whole of Savoy 
was now lost to Victor. The country of Nice was also invaded by 
the French. Chivasso surrendered, and the banners of the con- 
querors' were within sight of Turin. Victor was now reduced to 
the last extremity: he had not a square league’ of territory that he 
could call his own; his only court and residence were within his 
camp; and he was reduced to the condition of-a nomadic chief. 
But his subjects adhered faithfully to-him ; they flocked to. his 
standard from the places already occupied by the enemy; they felt 
that it was better to run the risk of’ being killed with arms in 
their hands, than to be first outraged and then tormented and 
slaughtered in their own houses by an insolent conqueror. Pied- 
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mont was then in the same predicament as Spain has been in/our 
own time during the war against Napoleon, 

The Emperor Leopold died in May, 1705, and his successor, 
Joseph I., continued the war against France. The victories of 
Eugene and Marlborough, on the side of Germany, enabled 
Austria to make greater efforts in Italy. ; Eugene came to the 
assistance of his cousin of Savoy. He descended along the lake 
of Garda, and drove the Freneh as far as the Adda,. Vendome 
hastened to oppose his progress. .Eugewe was wounded at the 
battle of Cassano, where, after an obstinate struggle, he could 
not force the passage of the river. 

In the following year, in consequence of the defeat of Ra- 
millies, Louis XLV. recalled Vendome from Italy, as the only 
general able to face Marlborough, The Duke of Orleans was 
sent to Italy to replace Vendome, and La Feuillade was charged 
with the siege of ‘Turin, almost the only town still in the posses- 
sion of the Duke of Savoy. The siege; of Turin is the most 
famous event of the war of the Spanish succession in Italy. It 
decided the turn of affairs in the Peninsula. Botta has described 
it with all the warmth of national feelings, but, at the same time, 
with perfect truth. ‘The siege and its results were glorious to 
Piedmont, and honourable to Italian valour and perseverance. 
It began in May, 1706. Victor Amadeus had fortified and pro- 
visioned Turin with great care; he left in it 8500 Piedmontese 
troops, and 1500 Austrian auxiliaries, the whole under the com- 
mand of General Daun. The citizens enrolled themselves into 
a militia, forming eight more battalions. The duke, with a 
chosen body of troops, hovered about the country, waiting for 
the arrival of Prince Eugene, and meanwhile annoying the 
French, and intercepting their supplies. The French besieged 
Turin with 40,000 men, 128 pieces of ordnance, aud 50 mortars, 
On the 27th of August, a wide breach having been made, the 
besiegers marched twice to the assault, but were repulsed each 
time. In the night of the 29th they were near taking the town 
‘ by surprise. A hundred French grenadiers, favoured, by: the 
darkness, descended into the ditch without being perceived by 
the sentries, overpowered the guard of a sally-port, forced the 
outer gate, entered the subterraneous passage, and were on the 
point of breaking, through the inner gate, which opened into the 
place. This partjof the ground was undermined; the mine was 
loaded, but the Piedmontese had not yet had time to lay the train. 
An officer and a. private of the miners were alone in the mine, 
when they heard the noise aboye their heads, and guessed its 
import. Not a moment, was to be lost. The soldier, Pietro 
Micca by name, whispered to the officer: “ You hasten out of 
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this place, ‘and I will set fire to the mine, and save my town and 
country. Tell the governor to remember my wife and children.” 
The officer, dumb with surprise, left the place. Ais soon as he 
was out, Micca set fire to the powder, which blew up the French 
grenadiers, and alarmed the garrison. The body of Micca was 
found under the ruins. An humble private soldier saved that 
night the city of ‘Turin from all the horrors of a storm, and, at 
the same time, secured the crown on the head of Victor. Botta 
complains, and with reason, that the heroism of Micea was not 
properly rewarded. ‘Two rations of bread were allowed to his 
family in perpetuity—a niggardly reward for such a service. | Of 
late years, however, the neglect has been felt, and the descend- 
ants of Micca have been sought after. An old man, the last 
remaining of the family, was found living in the mountains; he 
was brought to Turin, was dressed as a serjeant of artillery, and 
allowed pay as such. The corps of engineers have had a medal 
struck to the memory of Pietro Micca. 

Ou the following day, 30th of August, the French made a 
general assault; they succeeded in making a lodgment in the 
outer works, but the explosion of another mine blew up part of 
the works, together with those who had taken possession of them. 
After this the French soldiers would not return to the charge. 
Prince Eugene was now approaching with the Austrian army. 
He had forced the passes of the Adige, the Mincio, and the Po, 
and, marching along the southern bank of the latter river, arrived 
in Piedmont. Victor hastened to meet him. The two chiefs 
ascended together the hill of Superga, on the right bank of the 
Po, opposite to Turin. They saw the miserable state of the 
fortifications, and, having reconnoitred the position of the French 
entrenchments, determined to attack them. Victor Amadeus, on 
that day, made a solemn vow that, should the battle turn in his 
favour, he would raise on the elevated spot where he then stood 
a'sanctuary, as a perpetual token of gratitude to Heaven. 

On the morning of the 7th of September, the Austrians and 
Piedmontese marched from La Veneria and Pianezza to the 
attack of the French entrenchments, which were placed on the 
north-east of Turin, between the Don, the Stara, and the Po. 
‘Fhe Duke of Orleans wished to come out and meet the allies in 
thé open country, but Marshal Marsin, who held the supreme 
command, preferred waiting for the attack. ‘The Germans and 
Piedmontese advanced with shouldered arms, and in the best 
order, amidst a shower of musketry and grape-shot. The Prus- 
sians, several battalions of whom served under Eugene, were the 
first to scale the parapet, which they immediately set about level- 
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ling, to give entrance to the cavalry,. ‘The French, made a stout 
resistance, but at last gave way. On another point, Victor had 
likewise eflected an eutrance, and the Duke of Orleans, who 
opposed him, was wounded, and remoyed, from the field... The 
castle of Lucento, which stood on the left of the French position, 
and in which they had placed their powder, caught fire. The 
confusion aud rout now became general. ‘The French ran from the 
entrenchments. The garrison of Turin sallied out against the 
fugitives, and the carnage was great. Between 5 and 6000 were 
killed and wounded, and 6000 taken prisoners. ‘The allies. lost 
2000 killed, and 1500 wounded. ‘The booty was very cousider- 
able ; 200 pieces of artillery were left behind by the French, with 
the tents, baggage, most of the banners, horses, cattle, &c, The 
defeated troops fled towards Piguerol, harassed by the peasantry ; 
scarcely 20,000 men recrossed the Alps. 

Victor and Eugene entered ‘Turin in triumph. ‘The citizens, 
after four months’ privations, dangers, and continual alarm, 
crowded around them with marks of sincere joy at their deliver- 
ance. Soldiers and citizeus repaired to the churches to offer a 
solemn thanksgiving. No Je Deum was ever chanted . with 
more sincere devotion. Victor fulfilled his vow; he raised the 
splendid church on Mount Superga, the dome of which is the 
first object discerned by the traveller who approaches Turin: 
there are the tombs of the Princes of the House of Savoy, and, 
on the 7th of September, every year, a solemn procession takes 
place, to which thousands of the population of Turin and its 
neighbourhood still continue to resort. 

The Italian campaign now hastened to a close. _ Milan opened 
its gates to the Austrians; the citizens, weary of the Spanish 
dominion, received Eugene with joy; they swore allegiance to 
the emperor, in whose name the prince promised them the 
maintenance of the privileges granted by Charles V. to their fore- 
fathers. The remaining French and Spanish troops shut them- 
selves up in Cremona, Victor recovered all his towns im Pied- 
mont. By a convention between the French commanders, and 
Prince Eugene, the whole of North Italy was evacuated by the 
French and Spaniards. Louis XIV. gave up Mantua to the 
Emperor, without any attention to the rights of the Duke 
Gonzaga, who had voluntarily admitted the ’rench troops into 
the town. The duke, who was at Venice, was overwhelmed 
with what he called the treachery of Louis X1V.; he peremp- 
torily refused a pension offered him by France, and died afew 
months. afterwards broken-hearted at Padua. He left no issue. 
Thus it was that the duchy of Mantua came into the power of 
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Austria, m) additiow to: that of: Milan. | Mantua! was dealt with 
pretty much in the mamer m which Venice has been disposed of 
In our days. 

The Austrians next proceeded to” the conquest of Naples. 
General Daun in 1707 marched through the papal state,'and en- 
tered the kingdom without opposition. Capua’ surrendered 
without firing a shot, and Daun encamped outside of: Naples, 
The Spanish Viceroy,’ Marquis Villena, had no meaus of averting 
the blow. The Neapolitans were: evidently tired of Spanish 
delegated dominion, which had weighed on them for two centuries 
like an incubus, and had reduced their country to misery. 'Many 
among the nobility, offended at the haughtiness of their Spanish 
rulers, were favourable to Austria.” The eletti, or representatives 
of the nobility and people of the city of Naples, repaired ‘to the 
Austrian camp, presented the keys, and swore allegiance to the 
Archduke Charles, as King of Spain and_of the ‘I'wo Sicilies. 
‘The rest of the kingdom followed. ‘The island of Sicily, how- 
ever, remained in possession of Philip V. In 1708 the Austrians 
took the island of Sardinia from the Spaniards. Nothing of any 
importance occurred in Italy after this, until the peace of Utrecht 
in 1713; and the treaty of -Rastadt in the following year settled 
all the disputes about the Spanish succession. ‘The Archduke 
Charles, having succeeded Joseph I. on the imperial throne, re- 
signed all his claims to Spain and the Indies, but retained Naples 
and the island of Sardinia as well as Lombardy. Sicily was given 
up by Spain to Victor Amadeus, with the title of King, at the 
particular request of Queen Anne of England. Victor also re- 
ceived some additions of territory in Montferrat and the Val di 
Sesia. The House of Savoy ranked at last among the kings of 
Europe. - The princes of that house had fought hard and bravely 
for the distinction, and Victor especially had risked every thing 
on the issue of the contest. He repaired to Palermo, where he 
was solemnly crowned.” A. few years afterwards an unexpected 
sally of Cardinal Alberoni, minister of Philip V., who in. time of 
profound peace sent a fleet and an army to conquer beth Sicily 
aud Sardinia, terminated in. an exchange by which Sicily was 
ceded to Austria, and Sardinia was finally given, with the title of 
Kingdom, to the House of Savoy, under whom it | has remained 
ever since. Victor Amadeus was crowned at Caghiari-first: King 
of Sardinia. Don Antonio, the last: ‘prince of the Farnese dy- 
nasty, died in January, 1731, without issue, and left his: dachy of 
Parma to Don Carlos, son of Philip V. and: of Elizabeth Farnese. 

The peace of the Peninsula was maintained till the: year 1733, 
when, strange as it may sound, Italy became involved im the war 
for the Polish succession between Stanislaus Leczinsky, protected 
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by France and Augustus I11..of Saxony, supported: by Russia and 
Austria. ‘The Polish succession, however, was merelya pre- 
tence; the real object of France was to weaken Austria, while 
Spain wished to recover Naples ‘and Sicily. Victor Amadeus 
having abdicated the crown in a fit of ennai, his son! Charles 
Emmanuel III, had succeeded to the throne. in 1730, Fol- 
lowing the hereditary policy of his house, he saw in the: ap- 
proaching contest between France and Abstria av opportunity of 
enlarging his territory aud perhaps: of) gaining Milan. — France 
made no scruple in offering: it to him, as soon as it should: be 
conquered, and Charles Emmanuel jomed ‘his army to that of 
France for the purpose, pretending in his manifesto that he made 
war for the independence of the Polish election! ‘The French 
and Piedmontese now overran Lombardy and. took Milan. The 
Austrians came down slowly as usual, crossed the Po, fought the 
battle of Parma, in which 15,600 men lost their lives, without 
any decisive result, and that of Guastalla, in which 12,000 men 
fell on both sides. ‘The Austrians retired in good order to ano- 
ther position. 

Meanwhile Don Carlos of Spain had conquered the kingdom 
of Naples from the Austrians. A large Spanish force landed on 
the coast of Tuscany in November, 1733, and Don Carlos, who 
had just completed his eighteenth year, came from Parma to pat 
himself at the head of the expedition, the direction of: which 
however was entrusted to the Count de Montemar, an officer of 
experience. The Spanish soldiers, in: passing through the friendly 
states of Tuscany and Rome, committed the usual outrages for which 
their ancestors had rendered themselves. famous! in the time of 
Charles V. ‘The town of Orvieto was especially il treated by them. 
‘The pope obtained as a favour that they should not pass through 
Rome. They entered the kingdom by the way of Frosinone ‘and 
San Germano. ‘The Austrian viceroy, Visconti, had not sufficient 
force to oppose their progress, and the Neapolitans ‘themselves 
were ready to turn in favour of the Spaniards, We remember 
having seen once: a book styled * An Account of the numerous 
Revolutions of the most faithful City of Naples,” for such is the 
title assumed by that. city mm its municipal deeds! and records, 
Something of this facility to rise im favour. of every new ‘invader, 
German, “Spanish, or Trench, Angevim or Aragonese, must ‘be 
ascribed to national versatility of character inherited from ‘their 
Greek ancestors, but mueh of:it to the manner in whicly the va~ 
rious conquerors treated. the country, forgetting the promises 
they had made on their entering it. ‘The people were sanguine 
in believing that change of masters would bring improvement'in 
their condition ; and afterwards, finding themselves disappointed, 
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turned with all. their native. vivacity to opposite feelings. Botta 
gives extracts from several of the addresses delivered. by the ma- 
gistrates, nobles, and bishops of Naples and Palermo, at every 
change of rulers, and they are certainly curious specimens of 
southern flattery and hyperbole; but he observes at the same 
time that, after the specimens of the same sort which we have seen 
in our days addressed to republics, consuls, emperors, aud kings, 
we have no right to be very critical on the adulatory strains of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The addresses to 
Buonaparte alone by French and Italians form a most mortifying 
evidence of human servility, hardly ever surpassed since the time 
of Tiberius Cvesar. 

The conquest of Naples by Don Carlos, unlike former con- 
quests, proved m the end a real benefit to the Neapolitans. It 
closed for ever the disastrous rule of the viceroys. Philip V. 
instituted his son King of Naples and Sicily, giving up to him 
all his claims to those two kingdoms. ‘This was the beginuing 
of a new era for those fine countries, for Charles used his autho- 
rity with wisdom and liberality. The offices of the state were 
now filled by Neapolitans; the revenue of the country was 
spent within and for the state itself.. From the epoch of Charles’s 
accession to the throne till the French revolutionary invasion of 
Italy, Naples enjoyed sixty years of peace, internal and external, 
the longest period of tranquillity it had known for centuries. 
Nor was this peace the peace of the grave. Commerce, industry, 
sciences, and literature, revived; splendid buildings were raised ; 
numerous reforms were made in the economical and judicial 
departments; the feudal power was gradually curtailed; super- 
fluous monasteries were suppressed, not in the unjust and sweep- 
ing manner adopted since by mock-republicans, but with proper 
regard for the rights of the existing inmates; the pretensions of 
Rome were, strenuously resisted. Botta points out in his 50th 
Book some of the improvements effected during the reigns of 
Charles and his son Ferdinand. There are men still living at 
Naples, who well remember the happy times which the country 
enjoyed before the great revolutionary avatar of 1799. 

The treaty of Vienna, in November 1735, concluded between 
Cardinal Fleury and the emperor’s minister, Count Zinzendorf, 
recognized Charles Bourbon and his descendants as kings of the 
Two Sicilies. It restored to Austria the duchy of Milan and 
the states of Parma. Charles Emmanuel, King of Sardinia, lost 
therefore the hope of retaining the Milanese, but he received the 
provinces of Novara and Tortona, as far as the river ‘Ticino. 
Aud it was agreed that, m case of the death, without offspring, or 
Giovan Gastone, the last of the Medici, Tuscany should devolve 
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upon Francis, Duke of Lorraine and Bar, who had married 
Maria Theresa, the presumptive’ heiress of the Austrian domi- 
nions. Lorraine was given in exchange to'Stanislaus. Leezinski, 
to be incorporated with France after his: death. . Soon after this, 
Giovan Gastone died, and Francis aud Maria Theresa came in 
1739 to take. possession of the duchy of Tuscany, which their suc- 
cessors govern to this day. 

Thus, the House of Medici, after three centuries of a sove~ 
reiguty, at first real though not nominal, and afterwards. beth 
nominal and real, became extinct. They had risen from the 
democracy, or plebeian ranks; they were first demagogues, then 
protectors, then usurpers, and lastly despots. ‘The Medici have 
been great, both for their illustrious qualities and for their crimes, 
The first house of Medici, the princely citizens, Cosmo and Lo- 
renzo, were the most distinguished for the former. Their de- 
scendants degenerated and were driven away. Leo X., Lorenzo’s 
son, was seated in the papal chair, and mainly contributed to 
the fameof his family. His successor, Clement VII., a Jess amiable 
man, called in the imperial power of Charles V._ Florence was 
taken and given to Alessandro, the spurious offspring of Lorenzo, 
Duke of Urbino, grandson of Lorenzo the Magnificent. Alex- 
ander was murdered by a relative as wicked as himself. There 
were now no more male descendants of the great Cosmo, Pater 
Patria, except the pope himself; the collateral branch of the 
Medici, the descendants of the older Lorenzo, Cosmo’s bre- 
ther, were called to rule Tuscany. Young Cosmo, son of Gio- 
vanni di Medici, the celebrated captain of the black bands, was 
elected first Duke of Florence. Cosmo was stern and merciless, 
but more cautious and clever than Alexander had been, 


“ No one was more skilful than Cosmo in the art of taming people; 
he was indeed a terrible man, who might be held up-as a model to those 
who delight in that diabolical art. His descendants’ inherited his ‘prin- 
ciples with their mother’s milk ; a fearful'race, descended from: Giovanni 
di Medici, the Condottiere of the blavk bands, who was the terror of the 
Germans, and from his son Cosmo, the dread of the Florentines.. They 
were all bad except-one, Ferdinand ; bad for liberty, bad for public_mo- 
rality, which they tended to corrupt by their profligate example,”"— 
Book xli. 

Still, however, this. second or ducal house of Medici, like their 
citizen ancestors, deserved: well of Italy and of Europe in one 
particular; they were the patrons of arts, letters,and sciences, 
This is the magic halo that encircles and will continue. to encircle 
the memory of the Medici down. to the farthest geuverations. 
Another commendation, merited by the second or ducal house of 
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Medici, beginning with the fierce Cosmo, is that they effectually 
resisted the pretensions of the Court of Rome in matters of tem- 
poral, jurisdiction. -,Cosmo would ‘be, master at home, and his 
successors followed his example. 

The war of the Austrian Succession, 1741-48, although it 
raged in Italy as well as in Germany, produced no final alteration 
in the political settlement of. Italy as arranged by the; treaty of 
Vienna of 1735. The duchy of Parma alone changed masters ; 
it was given up by Austria to Don Filippo, Infant of Spain and 
brother of Charles, King of Naples. In this war, Charles Em- 
manuel III., King of Sardinia, sided with Maria Theresa; Genoa 
and Modena with France and Spain. The consequence, was, 
that, after the battle of Piacenza, 16 June, 1746, won by the 
Austrians, and the subsequent retreat of the French and Spa- 
niards through the Genoese Riviera, Genoa found itself exposed 
alone to the wrath of the pursuing Austrians, who loaded the 
city with intolerable contributions, exacted in the most overbear- 
ing manner, The insurrection of the Genoese people on the 
5th December, 1746, on occasion of a mortar which a party of 
Austrian soldiers were dragging through the narrow streets of 
Genoa, and which they wanted to oblige the citizens to lift up, 
put an end to this oppression. The Austrians were driven by the 
people out of the walls, a glorious event, of which the Genoese 
continue to be justly proud to this day. Botta describes truly 
and with great animation this transaction in his 45th Book. 

In Piedmont, the battle of the Col d’Assieta on the Alps of 
Fenestrelle, which the Piedmontese won against the French and 
Spaniards in July 1747, and in which the French general, Che- 
valier de Belleisle, lost his life, put an end to all the attempts of 
France on that side. 

The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 confirmed the political 
system of Italy as it was before the war, with the exception, as 
we have said, of Parma. ‘This system continued for half a cen- 
tury afterwards, without being disturbed by any more wars, until 
the French revolutionary invasion of 1796. 

We have dwelt at length on these wars and treaties of the first 
part of the eighteenth century, because a knowledge of them is 
required in order to understand the political settlement of Italy, 
which has been the result of them. These wars, although begun 
by the ambition of foreign powers, were not altogether mere 
games of kings, for the Italians had a vital interest in them. It 
was the interest of the Italians not to have any longer among 
them a foreign preponderating power, possessed of the finest 
provinces of the peninsula. Two hundred years’ rule of Spanish 
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viceroys had shown, what must be the condition of the foreign 
subjects of a distant monarchy. ‘The question for Italy was, whe- 
ther Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Lombardy, and Parma, were to 
have their own governments or be Spanish, French,,or Austrian, 
as they had been till then? This question, of course, materially 
affected also the independence of the, other Italian states which 
had retained their native governments, such as Piedmont, Genoa, 
Venice, Tiiscany, Modena, and Rome, Luckily, the mutual 
jealousy of foreign powers favoured the emancipation of Italy. 
Naples and Sicily again became a nation, the crown of which 
could never more be united with that of Spain. Sardinia was 
given to an Italian prince, with the rank of king, and with a 
considerable increase of territory on the side of Lombardy, 
Parma had its own resident duke. ‘Tuscany was secured to the 
younger son of Maria Theresa, not to be united with the Aus- 
trian dominions. The other Italian states, Genoa, Venice, Lucca, 
Modena, and Rome, retained their independence. Milan and 
Mantua alone remained under a foreign power, and that power 
Austria. But the Austrian influence in Italy was thereby much 
more circumscribed than it has been since the overthrow of the 
Venetian republic by Buonaparte. The sweeping policy of the 
Revolution removed the landmarks of Italian nationality, and 
destroyed the two North-Italian powers, Piedmont and Venice. 
The work of the treaties of Utrecht and of Aix-la-Chapelle was 
undone. By the Congress of Vienna in 1815, the first only of 
those two powers has been restored and even enlarged. But an- 
other of the great advantages gained by Italy in the first part of the 
eighteenth century has been preserved, Naples and Sicily having 
retained their national independence. . 
Upon the whole, the first half of the eighteenth century was 
for Italy an epoch of emancipation from foreign thraldom, and of 
national consolidation. One loss only was incurred; Corsica 
was detached from Italy, and became a province of France. That 
island, rugged and poor, inhabited by a wild but spirited race, 
had long baffled the declining power of Genoa. The Genoese 
engaged French auxiliary troops to reduce it to subjection, and 
at last, rather than consent to see Corsica independent, they made 
it over to France by the treaty of Versailles, in May, 1768. Such 
was the narrow policy of the Genoese republic. T he Corsicans, 
headed by De Paoli fought bravely against the numerous and 
disciplined troops of France, but the odds against them were too 
great. The more ardent ‘patriots emigrated, and Corsica sub- 
mitted to France in June, 1769. In the following August, Napo- 
leon Buonaparte was born at Ajaccio: he was, therefore, by 
birth, a subject of the crown of France.— Botta, book xlvi. ’ 
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The: next two books: of Botta’s: History cliiefly relate to the 
state of ecclesiastical discipline: in Italy; the reforms made in 
most of the Italian states, Naples, Venice; Parma, Tuscany and 
Lombardy ;' the suppression of superfluous convents; ‘the restric- 
tions Jaid onthe immunities claimed: bythe clergy; on’ the 
asylums, &c.; the disputes about the jurisdiction claimed by the 
court of Rome in foreign states; atid Jastly, the suppression of 
the famous order of the Jesuits. ‘All: these: matters are extremely 
interesting, and in’ general very imperfectly known.» The result 
of these controversies was that a more distinct line of separation 
was traced between the temporal and the spiritual authorities; 
that the latter was restricted within its proper limits; ‘the eccle- 
siastical courts no longer exercised their authority over laymen; 
and the temporalities of the church, and the regulations concern- 
ing matters of discipline or affecting public morality, were sub- 
jected to the sovereign authority of each respective state. The 
great distinction between matters of faith and regulations of 
church discipline began to be -clearly understood and enforced. 
The two brothers, Joseph LI. and Leopold, one in Lombardy and 
the other m Tuscany, were foremost in these reforms. 

The forty-ninth book contains an impressive account of the de- 
structive earthquakes of Calabria and Sicily in 1783. The fiftieth, 
or concluding book, gives a sketch of the social and intellectual 


state of Italy just before the great moral convulsion caused by the 
French revolution. ‘The author notices the principal men of sci- 
ence living in Italy at that epoch—Spallanzani, Father Beccaria, 
Volta, Galvani, Guglielmini, Galiani, Genovesi, Fabbroni, &c. 


“ With regard to the moral sciences, the inquisitive and free spirit of 
the age manifested itself in Italy as elsewhere, with this difference, that 
those who were most intent on reforming the abuses which men had 
engrafted upon the stem of the Church, remained firm in the faith of 
that Church, and kept aloof from the sarcasms and indecencies of foreign 
infidels: The Italians wished to correct, but not to destroy.” 


And here is the great distinction between the revolution in 
France and the abortive attempt to force the same upon Italy, 
where the public mind was in a different and more healthy condi- 
tion,—where ample reforms had been effected during the pre- 
vious half-century, and others would have taken place without 
any social catastrophe, had they been left to the hands of the na- 
tives themselves. No doubt the French invasion effected reforms 
at a much quicker rate. Instead of pruning, it cut down the tree 
at once: it destroyed all remains of feudality, but it also swept 
away manorial and other patrimonial rights upon land at the ex- 
pense of justice: it abolished the convents, but squandered away 
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most of their wealth, and threw thousands of mnocent individuals 
into unmerited distress:* itsweptawaycommanal property, church 
tithes, charitable foundations, public’as well as:fiseal treasuries: 
it stripped the palace of the noble and the-cottage of the peasant, 
the altars of the church, and the museums and hbraries of the na- 
tion. And all this was done, not as in France} by the impulse of 
any great class or portion of the people ; it was done against the 
wish of the immense majority of the Italian populations, whose 
opposition was overcome by foreign bayonets. ‘The revolution 
was not spontaneous: in: Italy; it was forced upon the country. 
Even the more sincere among the Ltalian republicans exclaimed, ° 
Volevo pioggia, ma non tempesta—‘* We wanted a shower, but not 
a hurricane.” The hurricane has long since passed -away; its 
victims lie mute and forgotten im the grave, and no complaint of 
their’s now disturbs the complacency of those who, remote from 
those times of violence and danger, coolly calculate the advan- 
tages which have resulted from the revolution... That the present 
generation has derived some advantages from past convulsions we 
readily admit. ‘The most important of these advantages is the 
improvement effected in the judicial system. Instead: ef the 
former multifarious local statutes in-almost every province or dis- 
trict,t of the barbarous and often clashing laws and edicts of 
Goths and Lombards, German emperors and Spanish viceroys, 
every Ltalian state has now a uniform code, printed and published, 
so that every individual may be acquainted with the laws under 
which he lives. ‘This is no small advantage, compared with the 
former obscurity and uncertainty. The compilation of the laws 
began in the last century in Tuscany, Piedmont, and other states. 
Napoleon, however, extended the principle to all Italy. The 
French civil and commercial codes have remained in force, with 
some modifications, at Naples and Genoa. The Austrian code 
is in vigour in Lombardy, and that of Leopold in Tuscany; the 
Sardinian code in Piedmont, &c. The registry of mortgages has 
been maintained, As to criminal matters, the publicity of trials 
exists in several states, such as Naples and Tuscany; and every- 
where the courts of justice have been established upon a uniform 
system, one in every province, and courts of appeal in the respec- 
tive capitals. ‘Torture has been abolished. The principle of 


* In the ex-kingdom of Italy alone, which was about one-fourth of the whole Penin- 
sula, church property was sold to the amount of 200 millions of francs, and an equal 
quentity was annexed to the tational domain, The amount of the sales in the rest of 
Italy is not ascertained. 


+ In Tuscany alone there were five hundred municipal statutes previously to the 
reform made by Leopold. 
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equality in the eye of the law is universally acknowledged. Every 
relic of feudal servitude or feudal jurisdiction has been removed. 
The numerous fidei-commissi, and other mainmorte property, 
have been unshackled and restored to circulation. ‘The laws of 
inheritance are in most of the Italian states upon a more equitable 
footing than formerly, ‘The ecclesiastical jurisdiction no longer 
interferes in temporal matters. The progress of education, of 
tolerance of opinions; the exterision of the arts of industry; the 
many material improvements both in town and country, the roads, 
cauals, draining of marshes, new harbours, manufactories, houses 
‘of industry, &c.—these are matters of common notoriety. Such— 
to say nothing of a corresponding intellectual and moral progress 
among the people—are the advantages which Italy has gained 
during the five-and-thirty years that have elapsed since the be- 
ginning of the present century. It were an error to suppose that 
the restoration has stopped this progress. The restoration, to 
use the words of a discerning Italian writer, “ has restored old 
names rather than old things.” Few universally acknowledged 
abuses have been restored. 

And here the work No. 3 on our list becomes of particular use 
to the reader of Italian history. It is a continuation of the worthy 
Muratori’s Annals of Italy, which closed with the year 1750, 
Coppi bas continued the series down to 1819. Muratori’s and 
Coppi’s together constitute a work chiefly for reference, in which 
facts are registered by order of dates, and they are written upon 
a different plan from that of a general comprehensive history, like 
those of Guicciardini and Botta. But many minute facts and 
details are more clearly and quickly found in a book of annals 
than in one of general history, Each work has, therefore, its 
peculiar merit, and both together may be considered as forming 
a tolerably complete course of modern Italian history. Botta’s 
contemporary History ends with 1814; Coppi brings his Annals 
down to 1819, and thus registers many important occurrences of 
the various Italian states after the restoration, Coppi has care- 
fully collected the official documents, treaties, general laws, and 
public institutions, as well as the military or civil facts, which 
occurred in the various parts of Italy during the eventful years 
1796—1819, with honest sincerity, taking care to refer the reader 
to the original authorities. 
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Art. IV.—1. Roman de lu Violette, ou de'Gerard de Nevers, en 
vers du xitime Sitcle, par Gibert de Montreuil ; ‘publié pour la 
premiere fois,”dapres deux Manusérits’ de la’ “Bibliotheque 
Royale. Par Francisque Michel. Paris, 1834. “svo. 

2..Roman d’ Eustache le Moine, Pirate Fameux du, xiiime Siecle ; 
publié pourla premicre foe @aprés un Manuscrit de la Biblio- 
thégue Royale... Pax Francisque Michel. ‘Paris, et Londres, 

1334. Syo, , ; 

3. La Riote du, Monde... Le Roi @ Angleterre et le Jongleur 
d Bly (xitime Siecle); publié d'apres deur Manuscrits, Pun de la 
Bibliotheque Royale, Cautre du. Musée Britannique. Paris, 
1834... 8vo; 

4. Tristan: Recueil de ce qui reste des Poémes relatifs ad ses Aven- 
tures, composés en Francois, en Anglo-Normand, et en Gréc, 
dans les xiime et xitime Siécles ; pubhé par Francisque Michel. 
Paris et Londres, 1835. 2 tomes. -8vo. 


Sir Robert Walpole pronounced “ History a fiction:” we shall not 
here stop to inquire into the validity of the principles upon which 
his assertion was founded, but, believing the converse of the pro- 
position, namely, that all fiction is history, to be nearer the truth, 
we purpose recommending to our readers the curious specimen of 
early Romance, the title of which heads the list of works arranged 
at the commencement of this article, as deserving of their attention 
in a two-fold manner—firstly, with regard to its character as a 
work of fiction; and secondly, with reference to the historical 
illustrations of contemporary manners with which the narrative is 
interspersed. 

The Roman de Ia Violette, by Gibert or Gyrbert de Montreuil, 
and which appears to have been written about the year 1225, was 
long since pronounced by Roquefort to be one of the most agree- 
able productions of the thirteenth century; and the perusal of it 
justifies, in the fullest, this eulogium., ‘The plot, which resembles 
that of Cymbeline, is ingeniously contrived and clearly developed, 
while it is at the same time related in a style which adds new 
charms to it, the narrative never being interrupted, as is too fre- 
quently the case in compositions of this period, by long digressions 
on theology or love. Although the subject of the romance is not 
historical, for there never existed a Count of Nevers of the name 
of Gerard, or of any other name, to whom the adventures related 
by our poet can possibly be referred, yet the work, from the ad- 
mirable delineations of ancient-manners which are scattered over 
its pages, is of great historical value. 

** En outre, cet ouvrage,” says M. Michel, in his admirable introduc- 
tory notice,” indépendamment du plaisir qui peut procurer sa lecture, nous 
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fournit presque tous les moyens d’étudier complétement la tournure de 
lesprit frangois et l'état de la langue romane d’oil dans le premier quart 
environ du xiiime siécle.” 

And, in fact, the Roman de la Violette presents a picture of Je 
bon’ vieux temps, as charming and characteristic as any one of the 
time of Louis Quatorze from the aristocratic and social pencil of 
Watteau. 

“‘ As Watteau painted so did Gibert sing !” 


It is, in sooth, a Fashionable Novel of the thirteenth century, by 
the Bulwer of the day; and as such we think it cannot fail to 
amuse our readers, and to give them some correct notions of the 
spirit of the age in which it was produced. 

After a few introductory remarks, the story commences as 
follows :— ; 
** Whilom in France there reigned a king, 

Who handsome was, bold and daring, 
Young, and withal intelligent, 

Hardy in arms too, and aidant ; 

High in his favour knights aye rose ; 
Wise men he for his council chose, 
Counsel he trusted, counsel prized, 
Counsel he ne’er the least despised ; 
He'd been well taught, was wise withal, 
And right good were his customs all. 
Maidens and dames he held full dear, 
And oftentimes made them good cheer. 
Courageous too, and of great fame, 

Was this King. Louis was his name.”* 


The monarch here referred to is Louis the Eighth, who is re- 
presented as holding upon an Easter day in the month of April a 
‘cour biele et gentil” at Pont-de-l’Arche. Never since Noah 
made the ark were seen such numbers assembled. The king 
feasted them royally; and their joy found utterance in song. The 
Countess of Besancon, sister of the Bishop of Lincoln, commenced 
with the ballad— 


“ Alés bielement, que d’amor me dueil.” 


* Tl ot en France .j, roi jadis, 
Qui molt fu bials, preus et hardis, 
Jouenes hom fu et entendans, 
Hardis as armes et aidans ; 
Molt bonora les chevaliers ; 
Des sages fist ses consilliers, 
Consel crei, consel ama, 
Ainc consel ne mesaesma ; 
Bien estoit ensaigniés et sages, 
Et molt estoit boins ses usages. 
Dames, pucieles tenoit chiéres, 
Souvent lor faisoit bieles chiéres, 
Molt fu preux et de grant renon: 
Loeys ot li rois 4 non,”’—page 6, 
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She was followed by the Duchess de Bourgoigne, who had a 
“clear voice and good song,” and she again was succeeded by a 
host of noble ladies, whose names and performances are duly 
recorded. 

When this amusement had continued for some time, the party 
ranged themselves hand in hand along each side of the hall, and 
the King passed down between them, making his remarks as he 
went along. The royal attention was speedily arrested by a noble 
youth who, with falcon on his wrist, displayed so much manly 
beauty that every lady who beheld him was captivated. This was 
of course no less a person than the hero of the poem. 

“¢‘ Gerard was this vassal’s name, 
Who certes was of well-known fame ; 
And for that he so well did sing, 
Besought him before every thing 
The fair Chatelaine de Dijon 
That he would please them with a song.”* 


Gerard, who was as courteous as handsome, complied with her re- 
quest, and the song, which of course touched upon the tender 
passion, prompted him to boast of the charms and fidelity of his 
mistress, the fair Oriaut. Gerard was too good-looking and 
agreeable not to stir up a feeling of jealousy and discontent in the 
hearts of some of his hearers. Among those whom he thus griev- 
ously displeased was Lisiart Comte de Forois, who sought to re- 
present him as an empty boaster, and offered, with the King’s 
permission, to stake his lands against those of Gerard, that the 
fidelity of the lady would not withstand his temptations. Gerard, 
fired at the observation, accepted the wager, which the King was 
at length induced to sanction. 

Upon this Lisiart took his departure, accompanied by ten che- 
valiers, all in the garb of pilgrims, and drew nigh to Nevers, where 
the fair heroine Oriaut was espied seated at a turret window, lis- 
tening to the pleasant warbling of the birds, sighing at the thoughts 
of her absent lover, and seeking solace for his absence in “ un bon 
son poitevin.” 

“ Quant canté ot la damoisselle 
Sa main a mise & sa maisiele.” 
Into this tower Lisiart and his companions were received for the 
night, and Oriaut descended into the hall, accompanied by her 


* «Li vasaus ot Gérars anon, 
Qui molt estoit de grant renom ; 
Et pour chou qu’il cantoit si bien, 
Li ot proié sour toute rien 
La chastelaine de Dijon 
K’il die .j. vier d’une changon.”—page 11. 
H2 
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‘¢ Maistresse” or Duenna, to welcome him. No sooner was this 
ceremony concluded, however, than Lisiart poured forth a violent 
declaration of attachment; the lady turned a deaf ear to his ad- 
vances, returning him, instead of her affections, a snatch of song. 
She then rose and ordered refreshments. ‘Tables were laid, cloths 
spread, &c.; venison, roast meats, and fresh fish, in abundance, 
were laid before her guest, who, however, was too busied with 
thinking of his scheme of villany, and with the consequences of 
its failure—the forfeiture of his lands—to have much appetite for 
the repast. 
“ The ancient dame of Oriaut, 

The ‘ Maistresse,’ she sate by the two. 

Loathsome and dark her skin to view, 

A treacherous sorceress was she too, 

Gondree her name, and to be brief, 

Daughter of Gontacle the thief, 

Begotten of a wanton nun, 

Who had in sooth much mischief done. 

For, as it always seems to me, 


‘ From bad roots, bad the grafts will be.’ 
% * * * * * 


“‘ Two children she had had, and slain, 


Dan Baudry was their father’s name, 
A monk of Charity was he.”* 


This worthy coadjutor in a piece of villany immediately guessed 
that the pensiveness of the Count arose from his passion for her 
mistress; accordingly no sooner was the repast concluded, than, 
prompted by her love of mischief, she sought a conference with 
him, obtained his confidence, and his promises of great rewards if 
she would enable him to accomplish the object he had in view, 
and thereby save him from losing his wager. Gondree bade him 
be of good cheer, trust to her ingenuity and guile, and retire to 
rest, for that his broad lands were safe. ‘T'wo servants, bearing 
wax tapers, then drew nigh to conduct the Count to his sleeping 


” 


* 


* «La vielle qui Maistresse fa 

Oriaut, sist dalés le fu; 
Laide et oscure avoit la chiére, 
Molt estoit desloiaus sorchiére, 
Gondrée avoit la vielle a non, 
Fille est Gontacle le Jarron ; 
Cil ’ot d’une fausse béguine, 
Qui maint meschief fist de s’eskine ; 
Pour chou di-jou, tels est m’entente : 
* De pute rachine pute ente.’” 

* * . 


*¢ ,1j. enfans ot qu’ele ot mordris, 
Qu’engenrés avoit dans Baudris, 
Uns moignes de la Carité.”—pp. 27, 28. 
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chamber, and the treacherous hag weut and prepared her lady's 
bed: 
** Et quant elle son lit fait a 

Sa dame apiele, si le couche 

Nue en chemise ea la couche ; 

C’onques en trestoute sa vie 

La biele, blonde, l’escavie 

Ne volt demostrer sa char nue.”—p. 31. 

No sooner was Oriaut in bed than the old woman, coming to 
her bed side, inquired of her why, during the several years she ‘had 
waited on her, she had so scrupulously concealed her person. 
Oriaut explained that there was a particular mark upon her skin, 
known only to her lover and to herself, the discovery of which by 
another would be considered by Gerard as a proof of her infidelity. 

The traitress, having learned thus much, departed for the night; 
and in the morning, when she had prepared the bath for her mis- 
tress, and left the chamber as she commanded her, she pierced a 
hole in the door, and, as the fair Oriaut entered the bath, discovered 
upon her right breast a mark of the very shape and colour of a 
violet. 

Alas! had bathing dresses been invented, what a world of misery 
would Oriaut and her doating lover have been spared! for Gon- 
dree, without delay, summoned the Count to share her discovery, 
who, having seen the secr«.t violet, hastened back to the court, and 
demanded that Oriaut might be sent for as a necessary witness to 
prove that he had won his wager. A messenger was accordingly 
dispatched for her, with whom she returned, and. made her ap- 
pearance before the assembled nobles in a costume, the poet’s 
description of which rivals the elaborate, but somewhat mystic, 
language of Maradan Carson ; and is there as much overwhelmed 
with shame and confusion, as Gerard is with anger and disgust, at 
hearing Lisiart boast of her favours, and instance, in proof of his 
assertion, the fatal violet. 

* On her left breast 
A mole cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 
I’ the bottom of a cowslip: Here’s a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make : this secret 
Will force him think I’ve picked the lock, and ta’en 
The treasure of her honour.” 

But we do not purpose analysing the whole romance ; we have 
recommended our readers to peruse it, and in the set phrase of 
critic-craft, “we shall not mar the interest of the denouement by 
particularizing the means by which the happiness of the lovers is 
brought about.” Moreover, we have something to say touching 
Eustace le Moine, a poem in which, from its historical character, 
many perhaps will find metal more attractive. 
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Turn we then to the romance of Eustace the Monk. If the 
author of La Violette may justly be regarded as the Bulwer of his 
day, the writer of Eustace must be looked upon as its Walter 
Scott. His hero is no imaginary person; for, be it remembered, 
Eustace stands recorded by contemporary historians, as an active 
partisan of the barons in their opposition to John, as having 
brought a fleet to their assistance, and as having been slain in an 
attempt to land upon the English coast; he is then, as we have 
said, no imaginary hero, but one of real flesh and blood, one who 
plays a part in the annals of the time, aud bought for himself a 
name of celebrity by dint of unwearied activity, an undaunted 
spirit, and an admirable readiness of invention. A genius of this 
bold and daring character was in bygone days looked upon as 
somewhat more than human, and Eustace accordingly figured in 
the legends of the period as one leagued with the powers of Evil, 
and was stamped a conjuror by those inferior spirits who were 
themselves no conjurors. The consequence is, that the poem now 
before us, although more nearly allied to a rhyming chronicle than 
to a romance, must bear the latter title from the great proportion 
of mythic lore which its author has interspersed among those 
portions which are more strictly historical. 

An admirablé preface replete with information, in which M. 
Michel has with great industry gathered together, not only those 
passages of the Chronicles wherein this ‘ Robin Hood Boullon- 
nois” is spoken of, but also a number of extracts from the Close 
and Patent Rolls preserved in the Tower,* in which he is men- 
tioned, introduces us to the Poem, which contains 2306 lines, and 


is undoubtedly a composition of the thirteenth century. It com- 
mences as follows :— 


** Briefly of the monk I'll tell 
Examples, which I know full well. 
At Saint Saumur abided he, 

Eight leagues distant from the sea; 
There he did black monk become, 
When he came from Toledo home, 
Where he had learned negromance. 
There was no man in all France 


* Some additional extracts from the Scala Chronica, the Rotulus Mise, &c., subse- 
quently communicated by Mr. Thomas Wright to M. Michel, may be found in the notes 
to the “‘ Rapport,” addressed by the latter to M. Guizot, Ministre del’ Instruction Pub- 
lique, at the termination of his literary mission to this country. This report (which is 
published by Silvestre, and may be procured from Pickering, the agent for all publica- 
tions connected with Early French Literature) is exceedingly creditable to the industry 
and spirit of research displayed by M. Michel, and we have no doubt the result of his 


Jabours among the Libraries of England will not only add to his reputation, but justify 
10 the fullest the patronage of M, Guizot. 
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Who knew so many tricks and wiles, 

On many a one lie played his guiles. 

For he had dwelt at Toledo 

A winter and a summer too, 

Where, in a subterranean cave, 

He converse with the fiend did have, 

Who taught him arts of every kind, 

Wherewith to trick and cheat mankind. 

* x ¥ * x 

** When Eustace had learned enough evil, 

He straightway took leave of the Devil, 

Who told him he would live until 

He had contrived sufficient ill, 

’Gainst kings and counts should war maintain, 

And lastly on the sea be slain.”* 


Which prophecies are all in the course of the hero’s busy career 
duly accomplished. 

Of this life, however, as here narrated, chequered as it is with 
incidents both of grave and mirthful aspect, the latter being by 
far the most abundant, we cannot attempt to give an outline, 
partly from want of space, partly from the character of the inci- 
dents themselves, many of which are of a nature not to be repeated 
to ears polite. ‘This blemish, great as it is, is the fault of the 
times and not of the author, and to quarrel with a writer of the 
thirteenth century, because his language or subject does not 
square with our ideas of propriety, would be as absurd and unrea- 
sonable as it would be to upbraid him with the unseemliness of 


* «Del moigne briement vous dirai 

Les examples si com je sai. 

Il se rendi & Saint-Saumer, 

A .viij. lieues priés de la mer ; 
Illuecques noirs moignes devint 
Puis ke de Toulete revint, 

Ou il ot apris nigremanche. 

N’ot homme el roiaume de Franche 
Ki tant séust ars ne caraudes, 

A maintes gens fist maintes caudes. 
Tl avoit 4 Toulete esté 

Tout .j. ivier et un esté, 

Aval sous terre en .j. abisme, 

Oi parloit au malfé meisme, 

Qui li aprist Penghien et l’art 

Qui tout le mont dechoit et art. 
. 6 * * * 

Quant Wistace ot assés apris, 

Au dyable congié a pris. 

Li dyables dist kil vivroit 

Tant que mal fait assés aroit, 

Rois et contes guerrieroit 

Et en la mer occis seroit.” — pp. 1, 2. 
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his trunk hose, or because his doublet was not in accordance with 
the fashionable notions of the times we live in. Whether the su- 
perior refinement of the present day,'which banishes the practice 
of calling a spade a spade, be attended with a proportionate in- 
crease of morality, we are not now called upon to discuss; we will, 
therefore, substitute for such discussion a few specimens of the 
work which has called forth these remarks. 

After relating sundry humorous adventures, the poet tells us of 
the death of Bauduins Buskes, the father of Eustace, who was 
killed at Basinguehans by Hainfrois of Heresinghans. ‘The result 
of which event is that Eustace quits his monastery, and gets em- 
broiled in a feud with the Count of Boulogne, whom he had called 
upon to avenge his father’s death; and by the enmity of the Count 
is driven to engage in a number of remarkable adventures, which 
occupy a large portion of the poem. ‘The first revenge which he 
takes upon the Count is by firing two mills that he might give 
light to the Count, who was at the “wedding of one of his ‘vassals, 
Simon of Boulogne. 

Not satisfied with this outrage, Eustace next disguises himself 
as a monk of the Abbey of Cler Marés, and accompanied by two 
of the brotherhood rides out, meets the Count, enters into conver- 
sation with him, and entreats him to pardon Eustace the Monk. 
The enraged Count replies that, if he could lay hands upon him, 
he would have him flayed alive. After some time the Count sus- 
pects who his companion is, but Eustace not only contrives to 
baffle all the attempts made to identify him, but is no sooner dis- 
missed from this perplexing examination than he goes to the stable, 
saddles the Count’s favourite steed “ Moriel,” and mounting it 
rides away, first bidding a squire tell his master that “ Eustace has 
run away ‘with Moriel.” ‘The Count and his attendants give chace 
to his daring foe—but the former, knowing the fleetness of Moriel, 
has little hope of overtaking the fugitive. Eustace meanwhile, 
after riding some distance, calls on a trustworthy friend, to whose 
charge he commits Moriel, and assumes the garb of a shepherd 
just in time to point out, in that character, to the Count the road 
which the monk has taken. The Count rides after him, and over- 
takes, instead of Eustace, the two monks who had been his compa- 
nions; and while he is threatening them with instant punishment, 
the boy who has charge of his sumpter-horse i is deprived of it by 
Eustace, who adds to his crime by cutting out the poor boy’s 
tongue. 

Such are the adventures, and they are almost endless, in which 
Eustace is engaged during his contest with his unrelenting enemy 
the Count of Boulogne. He afterwards arrives in England, and 
a brief abstract of that part of his story, which must be looked 
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upon as an historical passage, must terminate our notice of his 
life and exploits. 

Eustace, on his coming to England, threw himself at the feet of 
King John, and craved the protection of the English monarch, in 
the garb of an Hospitaller or Knight of St. John. “Since you are 
an Hospitaller it shall be willingly granted you,” said the King. 
Said Eustace, “ Hear my prayer. Eustace the Monk demands 
mercy of you, and that you will retain him in your service.” The 
King promised that his request should be granted, provided he 
pledged himself to serve him faithfully, and produced sureties for 
his good behaviour. Eustace replied by offering either his wife 
or daughter as a pledge. ‘“ What!” said the King, “art thou the 
monk?” “ Yes, sire, Eustace ismyname.” ‘ By Saint Aumon,” 
said the King, “ but I will willingly retain you.” He accordingly 
gives him charge of thirty galleys, with which Eustace sails to 
Guernsey and Jersey, which were both fortified and commanded 
by acastellan, who, on the arrival of the fleet, addressed the people, 
saying, ‘ Wait until they land, and then we will destroy them.” 
Eustace and his followers speedily disembarked. Eustace made 
up to Romerel, the castellan, who headed his troops. ‘ God- 
chiere!” cried Romerel—* Vincenesel!” was the battle-cry of 
Eustace; and a bloody fight ensued. But Eustace, who was 
armed with a ponderous battle-axe, struck right and left, dealing 
many a good blow, fracturing many a strong helmet, until at length 
he made himself master of the battle field. 

We must pass over his treachery to John, and indeed the rest of 
the adventures of Eustace the Monk, that we may say a few words 
on the subject of the “ Riote du Monde.” This story, which is in 
prose, corresponds with its rhyming companion, “ Le Roi et le 
Jongleur d’Ely,” formerly privately printed by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave, which last was the original of a very clever translation from 
the pen of Mr. Lockhart, under the title of the “ King and the 
Minstrel of Ely,” published in the Keepsake. for 1829, and no 
doubt familiar to most of our readers. Nothing further remains 
for us now to do than to state that “ La Violette” is beautifully 
illustrated, not only by fac-similes of the two MSS. from which it 
has been printed, but by six miniatures selected and elaborately 
copied from the illuminations which ornament the MS. containing 
the prose romance of Gerard de Nevers; and to repeat our satis- 
faction at the mauner in which the several poems under considera- 
tion have been edited by M. Michel. They are at once monuments 
of his industry, and indubitable proofs of his love and admiration 
of the early literature of his father-land. 

Since writing the foregoing notice of M. Michel’s editorial 
labours, we have received a perfect confirmation of the justice of 
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those commendations which we thought fit to bestow upon them, 
in the form of two volumes, containing The Puetical Romances of 
Tristan, in French, in Anglo-Norman, and in Greek, composed in 
the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries, edited by that gentleman, 
and very elegantly printed, of a size to correspond with the 
English “ Sir Tristrem,” which forms the fifth volume of the last 
edition of Sir Walter Scott’s poetical works. 

The poetical romances here published are prefaced by an in- 
troduction of considerable length, in which, and in the notes ac- 
companying it, M. Michel has collected from almost every avail- 
able source a very valuable and extensive collection of materials 
illustrative of the subject of Sir Tristram generally. This is fol- 
lowed by the Romance, contained in a manuscript of the Royal 
Library at Paris, which was formerly very imperfectly printed by 
Von der Hagen in the Appendix to his edition of the German 
Tristan und Isolde, von Meister Gottfried von Strassburg. From 
the state in which the manuscript now is, the first two leaves being 
so much injured by damp as to render whole passages totally 
illegible, it is impossible to obtain from its perusal any certain 
results as to its origin or its author. M. Michel is, however, 
of opinion that, if the language of it is not decidedly Anglo- 
Norman, the present version has at all events been derived from 
an earlier manuscript which was so; and, judging from this cir- 
cumstance, from the localities which are specially mentioned in it, 
and from the semi-English words which it contains, he does not 
hesitate to avow his conviction that its author was a Trouveur, 
who flourished under our Richard or John, or at the latest during 
the reign of Henry the Third. He was.probably the Beror 
named in v, 1232. 


“* Berox l’a mex en sen memoire.” 
And again in verses 1753 and 1754:— 


“ Ne, si comme Iestoire dit 
Lou Beroz le vit escrit.” 


The indirect manner in which the writers of romances were in 
the habit of avowing themselves fully justifies the belief. ‘This 
poem which is the longest in the collection, and contains 4444 
lines, is followed by another entire work, containing 576 verses, 
and being identically the same in point of subject with the second 
in the Douce MS. published from a manuscript preserved in the 
public library at Berne. This poem, the language of which is 
exceedingly difficult, was unfortunately not obtained by M. Michel 
until his Glossary was printed, so that he was prevented from 
giving that facility to its perusal which he has afforded to the clear 
understanding of the other parts of his work, 
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The second volume of this collection opens with copies of the 
two fragments contained in a manuscript formerly belonging to 
that learned antiquary, the late Francis Douce, Esq. and pre- 
sented by him to M, Michel, with a view to their publication. 
The poems in question are those of which abstracts, from the 
accomplished pen of the late George Ellis, are to be found in the 
Appendix to Sir Tristram. The second of these poems appears, 
however, to have been improperly designated a fragment, inas- 
much as it contains an episode in the life of Tristram, which is 
perfect and complete in itself; and which, as we have already 
observed, corresponds exactly with the poem from the Berne 
manuscript. It is from this second poem in the Douce MS, 
that the well-known passage, containing an allusion to Thomas, 
supposed by Sir Walter Scott to mean Thomas of Erceldoune, is 
quoted in his introduction to the English romance, and in which 
mention is made of Breri— 
* N’el dient pas sulum Breri 

Ky solt le gestes, e le cuntes, 

De tuz le reis, de tuz le cuntes, 

Ki oient esté en Bretaingne”—v. 848—851. 


and whom we are much inclined to suspect to be identical with 
the Berox of the Paris manuscript. Our conjecture has at all 
events the celebrated parallel betwixt Monmouth and Macedon 
to keep it in countenance. 

The Lai du Chévre-feuille, by Marie of France, accurately 
printed from the copy in the Harleian library; and a fragment on 
the subject of Tristram, extracted from a French poem entitled 
“ Donnez des Amans,” contained in a MS. belonging to Sir 
Thomas Phillips, conclude this portion of the work, which is 
rendered complete by means of a very valuable Glossarial Index; 
which will amply repay M. Michel for the labour he must have 
bestowed upon its formation, by the assistance which it will render 
to his readers. The Greek poem in versi politici, from a manu- 
script in the Vatican, on the subject of Tristram and other Knights 
of the Round ‘Table, formerly printed by Von der Hagen, (but we 
believe only for private circulation,) and the Spanish romance of 
Don Tristan, bring the work to a conclusion. 

The publishing of the poems here collected is doing good and 
acceptable service to the cause of Middle Age literature; for 
although much has already been written upon the subject of Tris- 
tram and his adventures, the literary history of this most popular 
romance is as yet very imperfectly developed ; and it is only by the 
publication of all the various forms in which it has appeared, and 
by a diligent comparison of them when published, that any ap- 
proach to a correct knowledge of such history is to be hoped for. 
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All that we at present know may be very briefly stated. ‘Tristram, 
says M. Michel, whether it was translated from the Latin, as 
many of the MSS. declare, or invented, was certainly the first of 
the Armorican cycles ; its first translator or author being an Eng- 
lish knight, Luces du Gast; whose work gave so much satisfaction 
to Henry the Second, that he engaged Walter Mapes to publish 
the Roman de Lancelot, and Robert de Buron, that of the Saint 
Graal; and when these three were completed, Helye de Buron, 
the brother or relative at least of Robert, undertook to complete 
the romance of Tristram, and engaged, in terminating it, to review 
all the texts, original or translated, of the romances of the San 
Graal cycle, with the view of supplying or re-establishing what- 
ever the previous writers or translators had omitted or wrongly 
translated. Thus the romance of Tristram was the first com- 
menced and the last finished of the four great romances of the 
Armorican cycle. Be this as it may, Tristram enjoyed a popu- 
larity unequalled by any other romance. The Troubadours of 
Provence and the T'rouveurs of Normandy vie with each other in 
the frequency of their allusions to it. ‘The Minnesingers of Ger- 
many likewise breathe the name of Tristram in their songs; and 
his unhappy passion has served as a theme for the Spanish Can- 
cioneri. Dante numbers him among the unhappy lovers :— 
“ Vidi Paris, Tristano, e piu di mille 
Ombre mostrommi, e nomimommi a dito 
Che amor di nostra vita dipartille.” 
Canto V. ver. 67. 


Bojardo, Ariosto and Petrarcha likewise allude to him. 

But to return to the history of the romance. When Gottfried 
of Strasburg wrote, and he appears to have flourished in the first 
half of the thirteenth century, not only did he find the story ready 
written to his hand, but it had been so long in circulation, that it 
had in many of the versions been sadly debased and altered, and 
Gottfried had to search for the story as told by Thomas of Brit- 
tany, the Chronicler of Cornwall, which was one that could be 
safely depended upon, and which account, written as is proved by 
Gottfried’s quotations from it, in Norman-French, we may pre- 
sume to have been at least a century older. The story told by 
Gottfried corresponds with the story told by Thomas of Ercel- 
doune, for we agree with Sir Walter Scott in believing the Sir 
Tristrem edited by him to be the production of that writer, and 
the poem alluded to by Robert de Brunne: and these both, as it 
appears by Professor Muller’s testimony, are closely followed by 
the Icelandic Saga, which was translated in the year 1226, at the 
command of King Hacon. Such are the chief points in the his- 
tory of Sir Tristram which have been already decided, and from 
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which we may reasonably conclude that, should the original work 
of Thomas of Brittany ever come to light, we shall find it cor- 
respond very exactly with the English story. But enough of Sir 
Tristram for the present; we may find another and fitter oppor- 
tunity for examining at length the different versions of Sir Tris- 
tram’s history, and shall therefore spare such of our readers as do 
not participate in our fondness for the time-honoured tales of days 
long past further discussion upon the subject. 

We are glad to find, however, from M. Michel, whom we again 
thank for his exertions in the cause, that the study of the literature 
of the Middle Ages is rapidly extending ;* and we think the exer- 
tions now making by himself and others to publish its best pro- 
ductions will do much to spread still further this growing fondness; 
for we believe, when its works come to be better known, they will 
be far more generally esteemed. If freshness and originality are 
to be reckoned among the greatest charms which can grace any 
emanations of human fancy, any out-pourings of human invention, 
where can we look for those enticing qualities with greater cer- 
tainty of finding them, than in the marvellous relations of the old 
romancers, than in those lays of bygone times which were the 
doughty ancestors of the fictitious narratives of the present day! 
Many of the latter, be it said, are filled with incidents like, if not 
copied from, those now to be found in the mouldy and worm- 
eaten folios, which are by too many looked upon as encumbering, 
instead of enriching, the shelves of our public libraries. 

Gentle reader, if you wish for a proof, you will find one in 
Pelham—a principal incident in which resembles, if it be not 
taken from, one in the black-letter romance of Virgilius. Well 
indeed, then, might Chaucer and the conductors of the Retrospec- 
tive Review exclaim :— 

‘* For out of the olde feldis, as men saieth, 
Comith all this newe corne, fro yere to yere ; 
And out of olde bokis, in good faith, 
Comith all this newe science that men lere.” 


* “Ta littérature Romane,” says M. Michel at the close of his introduction, 
“* presque entiérement ignorée, il y a quelques années, a trouvé des savants pour la 
faire connaitre et des lecteurs pour |’étudier; en France, MM. Raynouard, Mon- 
mergue, Paulin Paris, Robert, Leroux de Lincy, Jubinal, Chabaille ; en Belgique, M. 
le Baron de Reiffemberg; en Allemagne, MM. Immanuel Bekker, Ferdinand Wolf, 
Ludwig Uhland, et Von der Hagen; en Angleterre, Mademoiselle Louisa Stuart Cos- 
tello, Sir Frederick Madden, MM. Thomas Wright, Thomas Duffus Hardy, W. J. 
Thoms, Sir F. Palgrave, et M. John Kemble, & qui Ia littérature Anglo-Saxonne doit 
une merveilleuse édition de son plus beau monument, le poéme de Bedwulf.” 
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Art. V.—Monuments de ? Egypte et dela Nubie. D’aprés les 
Dessins exécutés sur les Lieux ; sous la direction de Champollion- 
le-Jeune. Publiés sous les auspices de M. Thiers et M. Guizot. 
Par une Commission Speciale. Paris: Firmin Didot, fréres. 
1836, 


Tuis great work of the late Champollion’s is published, as it 
will be seen from the title, by a special commission appointed by 
the French government, and under the distinguished auspices of 
M. Thiers, the present premier of France, and his late colleague, 
M. Guizot, minister of public instruction. Having given an 
ample account in our last number of the progress, revelations, 
and prospects of Egyptian antiquarian discovery, as set forth in 
Rossellini’s work on Egypt, published under the auspices of a 
commission appointed by the Tuscan government, we think it is 
due to our readers to exhibit to them all the additional lights thrown 
upon the subject by the publication before us; and to enable 
them to form a correct notion of the present state of the inquiry. 

Only two livraisons of this work have yet appeared. ‘They 
consist of a selection from the numerous drawings taken by 
Champollion in Egypt, with some brief and meagre preliminary 
notices attached to each livraison, which profess to give an ac- 
count of them. ‘They are very vague, very jejune, and occa- 
sionally very inaccurate. We blame not the authors of them, 
for they have the good sense, always accompanied by candour 
and modesty, to acknowledge their inadequacy to the task of 
complete explanation. They state that they find no notices among 
the papers of the deceased explanatory of some of the inscriptions 
over the battle scenes ; and therefore they have not attempted to 
explain some of those which appear in the work. Other co- 
lumnar and vertical inscriptions they have taken upon themselves 
to leave blank. For this they are to blame, since it does not fol- 
low that, because they could not interpret them, they cannot be 
explained. In fact we shall take upon ourselves to interpret the 
inscriptions which they have given; and we shall do so with 

erfect conviction, and with a full sense of the responsibility of 
se the eyes of competent judges in this country fixed upon 
the interpretation. At the end of the notices accompanying the 
second livraison they apologise for not giving a volume of letter- 
press description on the ground of present deficiency of mate- 
rials ; but they promise explanations in the numerical order and 
of the same size (gy.) as the illustrations, as soon as they have 
sufficient materials to form a folio volume. Meanwhile they 
intimate that the present notices are to be considered as merely 
provisional. We shall endeavour to supply the hiatus thus fairly 
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admitted, in giving our readers a brief analytical account of the 
contents of the first two livraisons of this splendid national French 
work. In doing so we may still continue to gratify our inclina- 
tion for that brevity, which in our last number we urged to be 
one of the most essential ingredients in popularizing the subject. 
With this view, we shall confine ourselves to any points of espe- 
cial interest or novelty, which may occur in the successive folios 
of these two livraisons ; and which may either impart new lights 
or new corroborations to the concentrated summary of the whole 
state of the inquiry which we gave in our last number. 

The first two plates consist of copies of inscribed steles at 
Ouadi Halfa, Mashakit, and Djebel Addel. The only important 
point established by the last is the title of the Pharoah Horus, 
whose name is given by Manetho and the four collateral chro- 
nologies which corroborate his evidence; who is the son and 
successor of the great Memnon, and whose oval or titular shield 
stands the 14th in the middle series of the Stone of Abydos. 
The steles at Ouadi Halfa and Mashakit are curious and indeed 
important in one especial particular. On six of the Phonetic 
ovals, which are crenated, and which, instead of cartouches, the 
usual name, Champollion on this occasion designates as boucliers 
(shields), appear the names of some of the heads of the various 
countries conquered by Sesostris.. We shall indicate them in 
succession, inasmuch as they singularly confirm the suggestions 
we offered in our last number; distinguishing, at the same time, 
the separate Phonetic powers of the symbols employed. 

The first contains the generic name of the Scheti (spelt Sh-e- 
d-te); the second, the generic name of the Sons of Mosech or 
the Muscovites, spelt precisely as in Hebrew (M-s-e-k) ; thirdly, 
the people of Aracan, spelt very nearly as that name is sounded, 
(as for example, Ar-rk-k-a-n); fourthly, the people of Casan 
(spelt C-a-s-n); the fifth, is probably Susa, but the middle 
vowel u is obliterated, and it stands at present S- -se. For the 
purpose of convenience, we shall take the liberty of skipping 
from the commencement of the first livraison to the end of the 
second; the rest of the illustrations being taken up with one 
entire subject, to which we shall then be free to devote all our 
remaining attention in this short paper. The 20th and concluding 
plate of the second livraison is occupied with copies of inscribed 
steles at [brim in Nubia, They are not very important. They are in 
honour of Mcera-Thothmos (the eleventh shield of the middle series 
of the Stone of Abydos), son of the famous Meeris, grandfather 
of Memnon, and father of the Pharoah who, from all collateral 
evidence, appears to have been cotemporary with Moses, and 
who pursued the Israelites to the Red Sea. That Pharoah, his 
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son, and another of the princes of the blood, distinguished by his 
usual insignia, are represented as offermg him homage. The in- 
scription which, accompanies the ceremony is, “ To the good 
deity ‘Thothmos, lord of: the ends of the earth,” (the exact terms 
employed by Homer, i. e. peirata gaies.) 

As we have observed, the rest of the illustrations in the two 
livraisons are taken up with one subject. That subject is Ip- 
sambul ; and they comprise details of the two structures erected 
by Sesostris at that place, the Speos of Athor, the goddess 
Venus, and the Speos, or Sesostreum, cut out of the solid rock, 
and apparently consecrated to the combined purposes of temple, 
palace, and tomb. In the temple or Speos of Athor, there is 
nothing which calls for prolonged commentary. The founder’s 
favourite wife, whom Champollion calls Nofre-ari, is represented 
throughout as the presiding divinity of the temple of Venus;—in one 
case apotheosized and worshipped by Sesostris in the character 
of Athor; in the other associated with him in the presumptuous 
claim of divinity, he being enthroned by her side in the character 
of Ammon. We may here remark, that we object entirely to 
the name of Nofre-ari, as assigned to the second wife of Sesostris 
by Champollion. In giving her that name, he violates his own 
definition of the Phonetic language; employing one of the sym- 
bols syllabically and leaving out others, For instance, he omits 
the M of the vulture (maut), with which the name commences, 
and which he interprets Maut on another occasion, viz. in the 
instance of the mother of Memnon, and he gives to the guitar, 
which, according to his theory, ought only to represent an N, the 
full syllabic or heraldic expression of Nofre, which is the Egyptian 
name for that instrument. Again, he takes the signs for ari 
which follows, but he leaves out the Phonetic signs of the 
word Mne at the end. Upon his own system, we shall reverse 
his interpretation, We should leave out the guitar, as a mere 
symbol of a good divinity, and giving to the whole of the rest of 
the characters Champollion’s Phonetic powers, we should read the 
name Mariamne, a well known Jewish and possibly an Egyptian 
name. We shall not, however, waste our time in cavilling about 
this name, but for the present invest the lady with the very un- 
euphonious appellation which Champollion has given to her. 
The name of the wife of Sesostris, Butaniathe, we do not object to. 
Both queens are exhibited in coloured costume, in plate 3 of the 
second livraison. ‘There is one large half-length portrait of Nofre- 
ari; a second of fulllength; anda third, a full-length of Butaniathe. 
Butall three have been given before by Rossellini, and merely confirm 
his accuracy. We return to the Speos of Athor, merely to ob- 
serve, in quitting this part of the subject, that Sesostris, desig- 
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nated‘ by his never-varied Phonetic and titular symbols, and which 
appear in the proper order of succession first on the third series 
of shields on the Stone of Abydos, is on two occasions repre- 
sented before his accession to the throne; the title of “ Benevo- 
lent God” being substituted for “ King by tlie will of the people,” 
or ‘of a willmg people.” It appears that he was married for 
several years before his accession; since he is followed, on one 
occasion, while offering incense to Horus, by a young female 
child, who in the imscription is called his daughter, and named 
Amentheme. On one occasion Nofre-ari is called “Queen and 
royal wife of Ammon;” which would lead one to infer that she 
had been one of the ‘Palladi, the royal order of nuns, to which 


many of the princesses during their nonage belonged, and who 


were consecrated by a temporary vow of virginity to Ammon. 
Part of a dilapidated statue of Athor appears on the extreme 
wall of the sacellum of the temple. The figure has a cow’s head 
surmounted by a lotus; and the name Athor,—which signifies 
House or Womb of the Sun, the Egyptian Messiah, or Bethshem- 
ish,* threatened by the prophet “ with having a fire lighted in 
it, which should destroy its images,”—is clearly visible above the 
head of the broken and decayed statue. Marks of fire are met 
with throughout the interior. The antithesis implied by the pro- 


—_— 


* The passage is, ‘‘ He shall break the images of Bethshemish, and burn with fire 
the houses of the Egyptian gods,” Jeremiah, c. 43, ver. 13. The word Athor means 
the same as Bethshemish, hoth, Phonetically and symbolically, implying the House of 
Orus or the Sun. Her symbol is a house with a hawk within it. Sheis the Virgo or 
Virgin of the Egyptian zodiac, mysteriously holding her son Orus, the false Messiah of 
Egypt, on her knees. We need not wonder therefore, at the denunciation of the pro- 
phets against Egypt, nor at the peculiar character of the denunciation. We need not go 
to the Prometheus of Aschylus, or the Pollio of Virgil, to show that all the Pagan na- 
tions, receiving their rites from Egypt, had a traditional expectation of a conquering 
Messiah. But the peculiar characteristic of Egyptian arrogance was, that the Pharoahs 
successively claimed to themselves divine honours, as the expected Epiphany or Incar- 
nation. Thus, one of the Pharoahs is represented in the prophecies as saying, “ Tama 
God, and sit on the throne of God, in the midst of the seas.” Again, “ The river is mine 
and I made it.” The whole early line of the Pharoahs arrogated to themselves this blas- 
phemous designation. Sesostris especially did so, offering and causing divine honours to 
be paid to himself in the character of the Son of Ammon, and obviously undertaking his 
ambitious design of universal empire in the character of son and vicegerent of Ammon, in 
order to make himself the earthly god of the whole world’s idolatry. The chief purport 
of the prophetic denuuciations is to condemn this arrogant assumption, and to reclaim from 
the false church in Egypt, on behalf of the true church iv Judea, the virgin daughter 
of Judab, the right of giving birth to the true Messiah. It is a curious circumstance 
that, as through the whole of the Jewish symbols there are evidences to be found of 
marked distinction from the Egyptian in the midst of obvious conformity, so it will ap- 
pear that, through the whole of the prophets’ denunciations against Egypt, there rans a 
marked line of connected purpose. The worshipped symbols of the gods are generally 
embodied in these denunciations, while the threat, expressed in a symbolic manner, 
appears to aim at contrasting the humiliating confusion threatened to Egypt with the 
presumptuous confidence reposed by Egypt in the gods and monarchs of its idol 
worship. For instance, in the preceding verse of the chapter above referred to, a 
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phecy between the real fire threatened and the profane fire lighted 
up within this temple by the orgies of Venus, and the presumptuous 
deifications of mortal beauties which cover its walls, is obvious 
and striking. The eighth and ninth folios of the first livraison 
represent the front elevation of the great Speos of Ipsambul, 
which indeed depicts and records the Titanian ambition of its 
great founder. 

Four of the Caryatides which support the architrave are enor- 
mous colossal statues of Sesostris himself; two, of his favourite 
wife, in the character of Venus or Athor. At the foot of each 
of his statues stand two of the princes, his sons ; and at the foot 
of each of her’s two of the princesses, her daughters. But the 
Jatter do not rise above half the height of the leg of the six 
colossi which compose the magnificent and unique portico of this 
astonishing Troglodyte palace. On the left side of the portal, Se- 
sostris is sculptured in the act of slaying a vanquished negro, who 
wears large gold ear-rings. On the right side, he is represented 
in final conflict with the same chief of the nation of the Robouri, 
whose duel with him is depicted at Louqsor. The 10th plate 
exhibits the same profile of Sesostris as had been previously 
given by Rossellini, and some of his accoutrements and ornaments, 
none of which call for notice, unless we may except the oval 
clasp of his sword-belt, which contains the symbols of his name. 
The 15th plate is coloured, and represents him in his chariot, 
in all the magnificent panoply of an Egyptian monarch and 
conqueror. ‘The car, instead of being of bronze, as usual, is on 
this occasion chiefly composed of gold. His steel casque is em- 
bossed with gold. His bow, formed generally of two pieces of 
elastic steel, united by a central band, is of gold, or of steel 
enamelled with gold; and his whole person is covered with a pro- 


second shepherd desolationisdenounced. ‘ He (Cyrus) shall array himself with the 
land of Egypt as the shepherd putteth on his garment.” 

Again in Isaiah, xix. 1, all the symbolic threats are opposed to the symbolic confi- 
dences of Egypt: ‘‘ A cloud to the sun, a fire to the heart.” And it is most curious 
that a burning heart was in fact a symbol of Egypt. ‘Behold, the Lord rideth upon 
a cloud, and the idols of Egypt shall be moved at his presence, and the heart of Egypt 
shall melt in the midst of it.” All the verses of the same chapter, from three to twelve, 
are most curious in theirreferencesto Egypt. The allusion to the fishers, spreading their 
nets on the waters in the midst of the reeds of papyrus, will immediately bring back to 
the recollection of our readers the striking graphic illustrations of fishermen, with their 
peculiar Egyptian net and their ambuscade among the reeds of papyrus, which Rossel- 
lini supplies ; and to which we have referred in our review of his ingenious work. 
One corroborative passage from Ezekiel respecting Egypt may be added to the fore- 
going: “I will cut off the multitude from No,” viz. from populous Thebes, that 
multitude in which she boasted—the pleista domois of Homer. And again, ‘‘ Noph,” 
i. e- Memphis, ‘‘ shall have distresses daily ;’’—not, so the contrast implies, her fictitious 
wailings for the dead, ‘‘ At Tehaphnelies, the day (i. e, the orb of day) shall be dark- 
ened, when I shall break there the yokes of Egypt.” The allusion to the yoke of Apis, 
in the last instance, is evident, Ezekiel, xxx. 14, 15, 16, 18. 
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fusion of gold ornaments and jewellery, consisting of breast- 
plate, armlets, bracelets, girdle, and pouch, an appendage to the 
Egyptian military apron, as it is to the kilt and philibeg; and 
the square shrine-like symbol of truth (amune—which offers some 
features of conformity with the Jewish Urim and Thummim) is 
suspended by a heavy gold chain round his neck, lll this rich 
accumulation of ornaments is partly dimmed rather than con- 
cealed by the green muslin robe, which appears to have been a 
peculiar and favourite costume of the Pharoahs. ‘The horses 
which draw the car are magnificent, and their caparison is as 
gorgeous as the warlike harness of their master, Their necks 
are loaded with ornaments ; their heads are diademed with gold 
and jewels, and surmounted by stately ostrich feathers. A run- 
ning footman runs before the car. His tunic is of cloth of gold ; 
in one hand he carries a truncheon; im the other his bow and 
arrows, A black-fringed cap constitutes part of his costume, and 
large and heavy gold bracelets of a peculiar form invest his left 
arm, which may have been either a symbol of his station in the 
royal household, or an accoutrement intended to protect the left 
arm in drawing the bow from abrasion by the rebound of the 
string after discharging his arrows. The lion which, according 
to Diodorus Siculus, in his warlike expedition, accompanied 
Osymandias, a name proved to have been a title of Rameses 
Meamon, runs by the side of the chariot of Sesostris. A brief 
inscription, in a single line, written horizontally over the head of 
the whole pompous paraphernalia, merely announces that “ this 
is the golden chariot, and these the horses of the Great King.” 
In a lateral vertical inscription there are the terms of the com- 
mon “ Vivat Rex” in use now, like the “ O King, live for ever,” 
peculiar to the Persians. It may be correctly translated—Ammon 
me Rameses (we doubt extremely all Champollion’s interpreta- 
tions of the titular shields—interpretations confessedly not go- 
verned in any respect by the Phonetic discovery)—“ To him be 
joy and life daily and for ever !” 

The first folio of the second livraison contains the portraits of 
the wives of Sesostris, which we have already described, but it 
adds a half-length coloured portrait of Sesostris himself. This 
has not been given by Rossellini, and, with the exception of the 
Moorish complexion, it is so like Napoleon Buonaparte, that 
it might be readily taken for a portrait of that modern conqueror 
himself. The rest of the plates in the second livraison are chiefly 
occupied with the details of part of one of the great campaigns 
of Sesostris, and which are in a great measure either dupli- 
cates or copies of the same sculptural description at Lougqsor. 
These details are taken from the north wall of the vestibule of 
12 
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the Speos at Ipsambul. It was against the Scythian people, 
called the Schetiin the inscriptions, with their allies, called Robou 
by Champollion, but who are occasionally called Robourim, that 
this campaign was undertaken. It gives only an incomplete view 
of the campaign; representing various portions of the field of 
battle, before, during, and after the conflict. That field of battle 
is a plain intersected by a river, on one of the banks of which 
Sesostris pitched his encampment; the same river encircles a hill, 
on which stands the fortified town of the enemy. The illustra- 
tions depict the march of the Egyptian army in various divisions, 
consisting of infantry and chariots—the shock with the hostile 
squadrons—the defeat of the latter upon the plain, and the flight 
of the defeated remnant of their army to their fortified town, 
where they await his attack. The illustrations contained in these 
livraisons show the manceuvres employed by Sesostris and his 
army in order to surround, and make a general attack upon, the 
town. We shall briefly direct attention to the most remarkable 
points, which characterize these curious and important represen- 
tations of a warlike campaign, conducted between 3 and 4000 
years ago. 

On plate 18, the proof that the Egyptians had occasional cavalry, 
as well as charioteers, is given by the representation of a man on 
horseback ; and a body of spearmen are seen marching in line, 
with their commanding officer directing their regular military 
step. The Egyptian ifantry are armed with spears, swords, 
and shields, and protected by close-fitting helmets. Occasionally 
cuirassiers appear among the corps of infantry ; and the cuirass, 
consisting of moveable plates of steel, descending downwards 
to the military kilt, almost always designates the charioteers, 
who are also always moustached. The body coat of mail and 
the striated apron sometimes resemble the classic form of Greek 
military costumes. ‘Iwo men always occupy one car; one to 
drive the horses, the other to fight. The spirit with which the 
long procession is invested by the sculptor, as will be seen at the 
bottom of the successive folios 18, 19, 21, and 23, is worthy of 
the examination of the artist. The variety of action and play of 
muscle imparted to the beautiful horses, the different phy- 
siognomies of the warriors, and the general beauty in the dispo- 
sition and arrangement of the chariots separately, as well as of 
the whole group, will, we think, convince the most sceptical of 
the fact, that from this source the mach-admired equestrian pro- 
cessions on the Athenian temples were originally derived. 

Plates 20 and 22 are chiefly remarkable for representing the 
sumpter mules of the army carrying baggage panniers for its 
use, and the droves of oxen which accompany the expedition. 
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The armed men, on the turrets of the walls of the Robourim, 
protect themselves from the discharge of the enemies’ arrows by 
large shields of leather, or some other material, the top of them 
being fixed like a sail to strong uprights, and the lower, or broader, 
end to the ramparts. 

Plates 22, 23 and 24 are chiefly taken up with exhibiting the 
details of the arms, armour, discipline, and order of battle of the 
Robou or Robourim, They appear to have been a powerful 
nation, and not much behind the Egyptians, either in the number 
of their army, in its discipline, or in the character of their offen- 
sive and defensive arms. ‘lhere is a difference in the latter, but 
no inequality. ‘Their army is also divided into infantry and cha- 
rioteers. ‘The charioteers wear cuirasses, and carry shields, 
spears, and bows; but they are distinguished by the form of 
their shields, which are generally square, as opposed to the 
truncated oval form of the Egyptian. They have a broad brim 
to them, and are divided by vertical and horizontal lines into a 
number of square plates of metal, which probably covered a 
wooden frame. The helmet differs from the Egyptian in having 
a tasselled crest. The car also differs in being square and cum- 
brous, like a waggon. It was also in many instances covered 
with the same series of squares either to ornament or to protect 
the shields, and the car held three warriors instead of one. The 
latter also are distinguished from the Egyptians, who wear mou- 
staches, by a lock of hair hanging from their temples. Their 
force must have been considerable and well matched in point of 
number with the Egyptian. ‘Thanks to some of the inscriptions 
which the French commission haye preserved, while they have 
superciliously omitted others, we can arrive at a pretty correct 
knowledge of the number of the contending armies, of the number 
of the prisoners made, and of the number of the dead. Over the 
heads of a single brigade of the charioteers of the Scheti and the 
Robourim appear in one instance the symbols of 9,000. Now, 
when it is added that their chariots are quadrige, that is to 
say, are drawn by four horses abreast, which is sometimes 
the case with the Egyptian, but not always, not fewer than 
36,000 horses and 27,000 warriors must have been in this 
brigade alone, A similar estimate may be formed of the force 
of the Egyptian army. Over the heads of one column of heavy- 
armed infantry appear the words—“ 9,000 men bearing spears and 
shields, under the command of his majesty himself, who overthew the 
bad race.” 

The 24th and 25th plates represent the defeat and flight of the 
Scheti and Robourim, and their pursuit by the Egyptians across the 
river to the town. The sculptor on this occasion has exhausted all 
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his ingenuity, and striven to equal in graphic power the flights of 
poetic imagination, while portraying the rout of one party and the 
pursuit of the other. Sesostris, in the centre of the battle, is made 
the hero and central object of attraction of the labours and 
glories of the day. All the turmoil and terrors and bodily suf- 
fering of a field of battle are depicted to the life. It is Gray’s 
poetical picture embodied in sculptural narrative. 


“ Where his glowing eye-balls turn, 
Thousand weapons round him burn: 
Where he points his purple spear, 
Hasty, hasty rout is there ; 

Marking with indignant eye 
Fear to stop and shame to fly : 
Here confusion, terror’s child, 
Conflict fierce and ruin wild, 
Agony that pants for breath, 
Despair and honourable death.” 

There are some prominent incidents represented in the con- 
cluding scene of these battle-pieces, which deserve to be distin- 
guished and selected from the confused mass of objects that 
produce the aggregate result of order amidst disorder intended 
by the sculptor. ‘The general resemblance borne by the re- 
presentation to Homer’s description of fields of battle in the [liad 
is remarkable. Warriors are seen dashed headlong from the cars 
by the stroke of the javelin or the arrow ;—terrified or wounded 
horses, rearing and plunging amidst the contest ;—cars, devoid of 
their riders or overthrown, whirled from the scene of action by 
the frightened and astonished animals, and the chariot wheels of 
the Egyptian hero, like those of Achilles, dashing over heaps of 
dying and dead. In some cases the contending warriors, descend- 
ing from their cars, appear to parley, like Diomed and Glaucus, 
amidst the pauses of the battle. In one case two young warriors 
belonging to the combined army of the Scheti and the Robourim 
are carry ying off their dead companion, who is placed at the 
bottom of their chariot, and they are pursued by an Egyptian 
warrior, who threatens them with his lance and taunts them with 
his words, while they, looking back towards him, await his attack, 
the one with contemptuous, the other with smiling, tranquillity. 
We can hardly help fancying that.we hear the beautiful apostro- 
phe of Virgil’s youthful hero, Euryalus— 

“Tn me convertite ferrum, 
Me, me; adsum qui feci.” 

The shock of the hostile cars of the Egyptian and Scythian 
squadrons, distinguished from each other by the contrasted cha- 
racteristics we have detailed, as exhibited in plates 23 and 24, 
and the tumultuous effect of the collision, are spiritedly expressed 
by the sculptor : 
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“ Arms on armour clashing bray 
Horrible discord; and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots rage.” 


The discipline of the Egyptian army, and its military organiza- 
tion, are most obvious. ‘The cavalry advance in double columns, 
that is, eight horses abreast, when the chariots are quadrige,— 
four, when bige. The infantry generally advance in line, each in- 
dividual of the rank moving with regulated step, and a centurion 
or captain heading every rauk, directing their movements with a 
long truncheon or staff. Homer’s description of the military or- 
ganization of the Greeks, as contrasted with the clamorous and 
tumultuous attack of the more barbarous Asiatics, will probably 
occur to the classical reader while surveying these curious revived 
proofs of ancient strategics. 


** Silent they move, a well-appointed throng, 
Chief urges chief, and man drives man along.” 


The archers discharge their arrows, like modern musketeers, in 
regular platoon. Slow and double quick time characterize, as in 
modern times, the various orders of march. In one of the last 
plates, after the battle has been won, and when the assailants of 
all arms are advancing rapidly to turn the right and left flank of 
the enemy as they fly for protection to their fortified towns, the 
spearmen are seen advancing in unbroken ranks, but with a 
running step—their lances being ported at a regular angle, as if 
prescribed by some military manual. The fortified town being 
built upon an elevation, the artist has admirably expressed the 
inclined stooping position of the infantry, heavily burdened with 
their loaded quivers on their shoulders, and the labouring muscu- 
lar action produced on the chariot horses, as the whole body of 
assailants make a combined rush forward to storm the heights. 
Every battlement and tower of the hostile city is thronged with 
armed men awaiting the attack, and here, as we have before said, 
ends the series of illustrations at present published. If the 
French Commission had had the good sense to give the hiero- 
glyphical inscriptions which accompany the last two illustrations, 
instead of the vacant columns which they have chosen to do, we 
should have been enabled to obtain a better and clearer idea of 
the various fortunes of this fiercely contested battle-field and of 
its results, 

One inscription, which terminates the scene, however, they 
have given, and this enables us to add one elucidating com- 
mentary before we conclude. The subject of that inscription 
is what may be called a terminating episode in the battle on the 
plain. The defeated chief of the Robourim is represented barely 
escaping from the slaughter of the day in his chariot, in which 
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both his charioteer and his associate warrior are depicted as 
slain during his flight. He escapes on foot to the draw-bridge 
which crosses the river to the gate of the town, whence the go- 
vernor or one of the chiefs comes forth, to receive him in his flight, 
or to condole with him on his disaster. ‘The latter is depicted 
offering to his humiliated monarch a peculiar form of reverential 
accolade or embrace, one hand being placed on the head, and the 
other on the heart. Beneath both the word Robourim is clearly 
written. Above is an inscription, which is meant to indicate the 
address of the defeated chief, whether to his vassal or his warlike 
associate, and which is somewhat to this effect: “ Give me 
refuge, refuge from the wrath of the just King.” 

We have now gone through the illustrations of the first two 
livraisons of Champollion’s work. Whatever interest may be 
found to attach to the sculptured battle-pieces which they preserve, 
they are, as we have reason to know, far inferior in interest and 
in the historical information they convey to those which remain 
extant on the walls of the various palaces and temples of Thebes 
and Nubia. These illustrations conta but a very small por- 
tion of the great campaign of Sesostris, only equalled in ambitious 
design by the march of Napoleon to Moscow, and in which he evi- 
dently aimed at the conquest of the whole then known world. But 
the wars of Amenoph the First against the shepherds, of Meeris, 
of Memnon, Petamon, Rameses Me-Ammon, and Shishak, 
though not embracing so wide an extent of conquest, are not 
deficient in interest, and descriptions of them equally extant with 
those of Sesostris, on various monuments at Thebes and Nubia, 
remain to be produced. We need not in conclusion say more 
than that we await their production with considerable anxiety 
and interest. In conjunction with the civil, domestic, and com- 
mercial details, to which we adverted in our former article, as 
supplying materials for a history of Egypt and its contemporary 
nations, during the three hundred and forty-eight years of the 
18th dynasty of kings, these military details will fill up a vast 
chasm in human knowledge, and supply an authentic history of the 
human race during the most critical and influential periods of its 
existence,—periods as well corroborated by demonstrable chrono- 
logical dates as any later period of the ancient history of the world. 
It will complete, such is our expectation, the chronological chain 
of historical events—comprehending with adequate accuracy a 
period extending from 1322 B. C. to the date of the 1st Olym- 
piad,779 B. C., with which, and not before, authentic history could 
not be permitted to commence, previously to the extraordinary 
discovery of the Egyptian monuments, to which we have been 
referring in terms of high but deserved appreciation. 
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Arr. VI.—Tragedie di Giovanni Battista Niccolini, Florentino, 
(Tragedies by G. B. Niccolini, a Florentine.) 2 vols. 8vo. 
Capolago. 1835. 


Ar a very early period of the existence of this Review, we took 
occasion to introduce the living Florentine tragic poet to our 
readers ;* and in so doing expressed a strong persuasion that he 
was capable of far better things than his Antonio Foscarini, the 
tragedy then under our consideration, That we did: not judge 
him erroneously the volumes before us prove; and, although we 
still see room for great improvement, and, as we think, powers ade- 
quate thereto, Niccolini has already so far justified our favourable 
opinion as to entitle himself to more circumstantial notice, to more 
elaborate criticism, than we then bestowed upon him, ‘This be 
might indeed claim at our hands, had he since produced nothing 
but his Nabucco, an extraordinary play, in which he has drama- 
tized the fall of Napoleon, and displays far more force and origi- 
nality than in any of his other tragedies, though we by no means 
consider it as the sole, or as likely to remain even the chief, foun- 
dation of his fame. But, before we dissect or discuss that or any 
of his new productions, we must say a few words of the poet him- 
self, whom we formerly scarcely deemed worthy of so much atten- 
tion, of his general character as a dramatist, and of the causes to 
which we ascribe most of his faults, 

Niccolini is a noble Florentine,+ and hereditarily a poet, de- 
scending, by his mother, from the greatest Italian lyrist of the 
17th century, the justly celebrated Filicaja, who might alone re- 
deem the Seicentisti from reprobation. He was esteemed by his 
admirers, the classicists, the chief rival of Manzoni, as long as 
that highly gifted writer continued to cultivate the sisters of Cas- 
taly, by whom he was so profusely favoured; and since the author 
of the Conte di Carmagnola, Adelchi, and I Promessi Sposi, 
has, in excess of devotional zeal, abandoned the fair fields of ima- 
ginative poetry, Niccolini is in Italy, we believe, unanimously 
acknowledged as his only successor. An Italian poet thus valued 
by the Italian /iferati is neither to be lauded nor censured by 
foreign critics, wHhout good and sufficient reasons alleged; and to 
do this satisfactorily we must take a rapid and general survey of 
Italian Tragedy. 

The drama seems to have arisen in Italy upon the revival of 
classical literature, for though there were Italian mysteries, they 
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* See Foreign Quarterly Review, Vol. II. page 368. 

+ It is, perhaps, scarcely worth mentioning that the name of Niccolini is one of 
the historical names of Florence, and that Filicaja was employed by the grand duke in 
the government of the country. The honours with which he was loaded by almost all 
the then living sovereigns of Europe, including the eccentric Christina of Sweden, were 
of course paid as a tribute to his poetical not to his political fame. 
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were few, we believe, and never very popular ; the drama was con- 
sequently modelled upon classic originals, without assuming a na- 
tional form, except in comedy, when the Commedie dell 
Arte* appeared. This classic influence was of course most ap- 
parent in the works of the earliest dramatists, but it continued 
through the last century, although gradually modified by the softer 
Ausonian nature, and may be traced even in the operas of Metastasio. 
Towards the end of the 18th century, indeed, Alfieri formed a new 
and severer school of tragedy, excluding those superfetations, the 
amours obligés of the French classics, Corneille and Racine, and of 
the mellifluous Metastasio; but he thus in fact rendered Italian 
tragedy more truly classical, whether he took his subject from Greek 
mythology, from history, ancient or modern, or even from the Bible. 
Alfieri may perhaps be said to have exaggerated the severe simpli- 
city of Greek tragedy with respect to plot and dramatis persone, 
while he rejected the pomp of poetry which, in the classic drama, 
supplied the place of complex incidentand thrilling interest; and the 
result is, if we may hazard the confession, a sense of barren cold- 
ness, that 1enders the perusal of his tragedies, in spite of the powerful 
genius they display, a somewhat heavy task. But the striking 
contrast presented by the vigour of Alfieri with the tameness, or 
the tame sweetness, of his predecessors and contemporaries, awoke 
vehement admiration, and has established him as the model of 
most subsequent tragedians, and especially of such as, like himself, 
are ardent lovers of liberty. 

In this state Niccolini found the tragic theatre of his country, 
when, deeply imbued with classic lore, he devoted himself to the 
worship of Melpomene. Could he draw his dramatic ideas from 
other than classic sources ? Could he seek other modification or 
adaptation of those classic ideas to modern notions, than those 
offered by Alfieri? Even the political circumstances of his times 
were calculated to confirm this classic tendency of his mind, inas- 
much as he glowed, through the inconsiderate impetuosity of ado- 
lescence, half-ripening to the fervid passions of early manhood, 
amidst the wildest modern hallucinations of pseudo-Roman liberty, 
and of Roman military glory; being favoured and promoted, during 
this last most misleadable, if not most leadable, age, by Maria 
Louisa, temporary Queen of Etruria, and her successor the Prin- 
cess Elise, both dependents and creations, the last the sister, of the 
anti-romantic Napoleon. Let us then, in considering the works 
of our poet, their merits, and their failures, constantly bear in 
mind the various but concurrent influences under which they have 
been produced. 

In the year 1810, Niccolini, then 24 years of age, brought forth 
his first Tragedy. It was Greek throughout—the title, Polissena, 


* See For. Qu. Rev. Vol. II. page 62. 
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the Italian form of Polyxena; the subject, the sacrifice of the royal 
Trojan virgin at-the tomb of Achilles. The character of the per- 
sonages, and the conduct of the play, are sufficiently Hellenic to 
impress us with respect for the writer’s knowledge of, and love for, 
Homer, Aéschylus, and Co.; the only deviation from the sternest 
classicism is Polyxena’s invincible, involuntary, and thoroughly 
concealed and controlled, though not conquered, love for Pyrrhus; 
and even this modern sentimentalism is so happily managed as at 
once to aid the catastrophe and interest readers and audiences, 
accustomed to the strong stimulants of our own times, without 
offending the Hellenic sense of the severest classicist. Niccolini’s 
purity of language, sweetness and richness of poetry, and tender- 
ness of feeling, have been so abundantly eulogized by all critics, 
Italian, French, and German, that upon these we dwell not; oc- 
cupying ourselves chiefly with what we deem higher points, to wit, 
the structure and conduct of his pieces, and the development of 
character. ‘Three more Greek tragedies were probably the fruit 
of the enthusiasm that greeted Polissena; and then our poet, 
after having, at the suggestion of an English lady, Italianized ra- 
ther than translated Douglas, locating the Scotch hero in Sicily, 
betook himself, touched perhaps by the spirit of . nationality 
springing up around him, to the annals of his own country in 
search of materials for tragedy. 

But before we examine his historic tragedies let us recollect that 
Niccolini was now, and had for some time been, acknowledged by 
the classicists as their head, as the great, the successful rival of 
the romantic Manzoni, and must necessarily have been chary of 
risking the loss of so exalted a station in the literary world. If 
he felt the superior interest possessed by national subjects, the 
richer field offered by national characters to his powers of embo- 
dying individuality, he would seek to combine these advantages 
with his classic fame, by treating modern history, in the Continental 
language of the day romantic subjects, classically. Bearing 
these circumstances in mind, turn we to the Historic Tragedies 
before us. 

Niccolini’s first ¢rowvail/e in Italian history was the fate of Au- 
tonio Foscarini. For an account and criticism of his tragedy 
upon this subject, we refer to our former number already quoted, 
but must add one observation, appropriate to the view we are now 
taking. It is that this ¢rowvaille was one of peculiar felicity, real 
treasure-trove to a classicist, since most of the great incidents of 
the story can be represented in the play with due subservience to 
unity of time, and no other sacrifice or strain of probability, 
than supposing the trial and execution of Antonio Foscarini to 
have taken place, without a moment's delay, in the night that 
succeeded the evening of his offence and capture ; that being the 
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evening of the day in which the law, constituting the entrance 
into a foreign envoy’s garden a crime, was passed. 

Antonio Foscarini has had, two younger. brothers, tragedies 
founded upon Italian history, One of these, Giovanni di Pro- 
cida, attempts a mighty subject, were it so treated as to display 
the growth and working of human passion; the other, Lodovico 
Sforza, is, to our mind, essentially, undramatic. A few words 
will suffice for all we have to say of the latter; of the former, we 
shall speak considerably more at length, esteeming it our Author's 
best historic tragedy, and, perhaps for that very reason, a striking 
instance of the defects of his system. 

The subject of Lodovico Sforza, though sad, perhaps even 
tragic enough, if we may use the epithet in a sense so qualified as 
to render it compatible with what is to follow, appears to us, as 
before said, decidedly and essentially undramatic. It is, and can 
be nothing but the death of the feeble Giovanni Galeazzo, and 
the usurpation of his able, unprincipled uncle, Lodovico i/ Moro 
(the Moor); an event of immense Italian importance and dignity, 
it is true, since it may be considered as the origin of the wars of 
the French and Spaniards in and for Italy; but utterly barren of 
vicissitudes, ‘The opening scene shows us the poor youth suffering 
under the action of a slow poison; and his fate is so manifestly 
inevitable that we can hardly take any interest in the exertions of 
his heroic and highly talented consort, Isabella of Aragon, in his 
behalf, Neither is the catastrophe at all caused, or scarcely even 
precipitated, by the vacillations and credulity of the would-be 
chivalrous Charles VIII. of France, whose character is however 
admirably drawn, or, shall we say? touched. 

The Sicilian Vespers is a subject of a very different kind, yet, 
perhaps, equally unfit for the drama, if the drama be doomed to 
struggle helplessly within the trammels of the Unities. An _his- 
torical play, in the Shakspearian acceptation of the term, assuredly 
might be constructed upon it; and, in the hands of Shakspeare, or 
even inthose of Kit Marlowe, what a powerfully interesting play it 
would have been!* We should there have seen the tame submis- 
sion of the conquered Sicilians, provoked by the lawless violence, 
the outrages upon female honour, the generally insulting and ca- 
pricious tyranny, of their French masters, into a sullen dissatisfac- 
tion or a passionate indignation, offering fair materials to be worked 
upon by Procida; we should have seen in the hero himself the 
gradual ripening of resentment for private injuries, patriotically 
sympathizing with public injuries, into the calm, steady, but irre- 
sistible determination to avenge the wrongs of his country, to break 


* We should not be sorry to see Joarina Baillie grapple with the Sicilian Vespers, 
did we think that her feminine heart could work itself into sympathy with the perpe- 
trators of such a massacre. 
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the oppressors” yoke, and to restore national independence; and 
we might thus have been wrought into such sympathy with the 
vindictive passions of Procida and his countrymen, as eveti to bear 
the consummation of that most awful of all acts of popular retri- 
butive justice, the Sicilian Vespers, in which every Frecichnban 
upon the island, detected by his false enunciation of the two words, 
ceci and ciceri, was mercilessly sladghtered. 

But what of all this can we have in a tragedy cramped within 
the limits of the Unity of time? The mere catastrophe which, 
thus unprepared, revolts us. ‘The maturity and horrible result of 
a conspiracy, the grounds of which we learn only from hearsay, as 
crimes tong since committed, and therefore awakening no lively 
emotion; and though Niccolini has thoroughly, if not altogether 
happily, identified the private with the great public interests, the 
sorrows of his hero and heroine springing from the outrages and 
oppressions that have produced the conspiracy, yet those sorrows 
are not its motive cause ; and we hear so much of the remorse of the 
perpetrator of the main outrage, that we feel nearly as much pity 
for the penitent criminal as for the vindictive sufferer by his crimes. 
A brief abstract of the story will illustrate our views. 

The wife of Giovanni di Procida, after presenting him with a 
son and a daughter, has been forcibly torn from her home by 
Eriberto, gallicé Heribert, an historical character, known as a fa- 
vourite of Charles of Anjou, and as the most arrogant and licentious 
among the French oppressors of the Two Sicilies. ‘To him the 
victim of his violence has borne a son, Tancredi; and, subsequently 
escaping from his power, she has returned to die at her husband’s 
feet, with the disgraceful secret, that a child of her compelled shame 
exists, trembling upon her lips, intimated but not revealed. Her 
eldest born, Procida’s son, has fallen by Eriberto’s sword, in an 
impotent juvenile attempt to avenge his mother; and Procida, 
vowing retribution upon the whole nation to which the destroyer 
of his wife and son belongs, has left Sicily to excite Rome, Con- 
stantinople, and Aragon, against the tyrants of his native land. 
To insure his safety, he has spread a report of his death; and his 
daughter, Imelda, believes herself an orphan, independent as help- 
less. Sheis wholly ignorant of her mother’s story ; and, having been 
protected from brutal outrage by ‘Tancredi, has repaid his service 
by falling in love with the unknown stranger, who 1s unacquainted 
with his own origin, and whom she, from his speaking good Ita- 
lian, supposes to be a countryman. At the opening of the tra- 
gedy they have already been so long privately married that Imelda 
is a mother; and Tancredi, having recently discovered that he is 
Eriberto’s son, has filially written to ask his father’s consent to that 
“foregone conclusion,” his union with Imelda, 

This private plot, all of which, save Tancredi’s share, is histo- 
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rical, may be considered as a fair embodying of the general mise- 
ries caused by French insolence and licentiousness; but we must 
observe upon the addition to history, so revolting to English feel- 
ings, the unconscious guilt of the wedded brother and sister, that 
if it were needed to enhance the evils inflicted by the conquerors 
upon the conquered, we have to regret its chronological improba- 
bility, to say the least. Scarcely sixteen years intervened between 
the invasion of the Sicilies by Charles of Anjou and the Sicilian 
Vespers; so that Tancredi could not well have completed the 
age of fourteen when he is supposed to have rescued and capti- 
vated Imelda. 

But to proceed—all this being preliminary matter—the tra- 
gedy itself consists of the unexpected return of Procida, his 
interview with his fellow conspirators, their capture of Tan- 
credi, Imelda’s grief, terror, and confession of her marriage, the 
interception of Eriberto’s answer to his son’s request, in which he 
tells him that his intended bride is his half-sister, Imelda’s conse- 
quent determination to take the veil, her seizure by the French as 
she is embarking for a ‘Tuscan convent, the death of Tancredi, 
and a fainting fit of the widow-sister, blending with, though by no 
means causing, the first outbreak of the insurrection. 

Having thus shown the defects inherent in the scheme of the 
tragedy, consequent upon the confining such a subject within 
the limits of the Unities, we turn to the more pleasing task of ex- 
hibiting Niccolini’s merits in execution, ‘The following extract 
from the first scene between Procida and one of his confederates, 
is to us peculiarly pleasing by the delineation and management of 
the hero’s character, 

** Guyaltiero, entering. Procida! 

Procida. Friend | 
Gual. At length again embraced ! 
Pro, Upon thy bosom let me place my hand— 

Now hear, The vengeance-consecrated day 

Is this. Thy heart beats calmly. Bold in arms 

I knew thee; of a valiancy more rare 

This is the test—approved conspirator. 

But speak of Naples, whence thou com’st, the lot ? 

Gual. Dishonour. 

Pro. And the wish ? 

Gual. Revenge. 

Pro. And Charles ? 
Gual. As subjects, he oppresses, and, as strangers, 

Disdains the men of Naples. Towards the rich 

Rapacious, he is cruel towards the poor ; 

He lurks an unseen tyrant in his palace, 

Or thence, as savage beast from den, prowls forth, 

Pro. Saw’st thou the fierce usurper near ? 
Gual. : So near 
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On battle-day might I but find him! Little 
The lurid, sidelong, flashing of his eyes 
Athwart his sullen brow should then avail him ! 
He, traculent of aspect, ne'er inspired 
The awful majesty of terror felt 
In presence of the forest’s monarch; no, 
But the cold shuddering with which the serpent, 
Forth from some Temple's hallowed gloom, unlooked for, 
Gliding upon the day-light, chills the blood ! 

Pro. The day has dawned when I may trample on him— 
May stand tremendous executioner 
Of Heaven’s high judgment on his head.—The Nobles, 
May we hope aid from them ? 

Gual. Habituate 
To slavery, once so bitter, they are now 
Unmoved by generous griefs; he weeps, a coward, 
Of yore who gloried in the name of rebel. 

* * * 

Pro, Awakened with the stroke of hostile swords 
Is virtue in the bosom of th’ oppressed, 
As from the gelid stone the fire spatk breaks. 

* * * * 4 

Gual. Disclose thy plots. 

Pro. Plots? None have I. A nation 
Conspires not. All, without a previons word, 
All understand each other. 

* * # * “ * 

We need a powerful monarch ; be the sword 
That monarch’s sceptre, and the helm his crown. 
Let him our clashing wills reduce to concord, 
The bleeding wounds of servile Italy 
Heal, and anew create her. So that she, 
Erst mistress of the world, no longer prove 
The general thrall, the prey and sepulchre 
Of every foreign race.” 


Gualtiero now goes forth to announce to his confederates the 
existence, arrival, and plans of Procida, He returns to Procida 
in the third act, and his tidings are thus hailed: 


** Pro. Oh miracle of hatred! Faithfully 
A nation keeps the mighty secret ; all 
Favours the vengeance that, to make it sure, 
] have thus long delayed. 

Gual. The sons of France 
Forget, despise, enjoy. Each warrior boasts 
The glories in Byzantium that await him ; 
Derides the tears of women whom, sediiced, 
He now deserts, and, in his vice audacious, 
Reveals the injuries of the nuptial bed. 

Pro. That execrated race desires alike 
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Warfare and lawless loye,--whate’er can promise. . 
Pleasure and danger. : 
* s '#. @ he 

Gua]. I may. not, Procida, disguise my thought ; 
Much as in peace I loathe the French. da I e 
Upon the battle-field admire them. oe 
Our Italy had ‘Wwirriors their’ compeets ! ™ 

Pro. Disdain het not, but’ pity ; ahd whoe'er 
Shall further wrorig ‘the flouted thrall, thastisé}"’ 


We selected the following spéech ‘of Tmelda’s’ as a specimen 
of Niccolini’s pathos; then rejected it-on account of the similarity 
of situation with that of a scene in Nabucco, from which we 
propose to make an extract; and have finally resolved: for that 
very reason to insert it. It would be doing Niccolini injastice to 
omit this burst of pure and passionate feeling of ‘Imelda; who is 
a very different character from Amiti. The Siciliati wife and 
daughter as yet knows nothing of the peculiar horror of her mar- 
riage, but has just been told. by her father that her hand is to be 
the reward of him who slays Eriberto. 

“Imel. What have I heard! J, daughter, mother, wife, 

Falter and tremble, and in mine each thought 

Danger and sin behold, Vainly I now 

In my bewildered reason counsel seek, 

Each path is closed ; my husband and my father 

Will even at. the altar meet in blood. 

Betwixt their weapons I shall stand—in vain ! 

Immense, fierce, just, my father’s hatred is ; 

Yet am I Tancred’s wife, and must reveal it 

When bid to wed another. With my babe 

Let me seek pardon at my father’s feet 

What would’st thou, wretched mother >—Of his foe 

Is’t not the grandchild ?—Anger, not affection 

His infant features might awaken. $ f 

And in the terrible impending fight 

Where is Imelda’s place? Alas! Nor country 

Nor lawful vows has she. A guilty prayer 

With trembling lips to Heaven up-offering, 

Ablirred, distrusted, and forlorn, must she ’ 

Remain. An impious sister,* in Pretich hearts, 

As in Sicilian, e’en midst strife and death, 

Must she awaken a concordant shudder.” 

We could gladly go on -addivg extract’ to extract from this tra- 
gedy, which, notwithstanding its faultsypleasesus much. But we 
must recollect that we have still matter before tis Of more peculiar, if 
not of greater, interest in Nabiéco,; and content oursélves with one 


* All she knows of the family history is that Tancredi’y futher, Eriberto, slew her 
brother, beside whose tomb the scene of the first four acts’is laid, 
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more, which shall be from the closing scene, in illustration of 
Niccolini’s faults as well as of his merits. 

The scene is now changed to an open space,* adorned with 
myrtles and orange trees, between the city walls and an extra- 
mural church, where the insurrection actually did begin. ‘This 
space is thronged with people, awaiting some’ festal church-cere- 
mony; amongst them are several of the conspirators, sometimes 
stimulating the crowd to rage, sometimes discussing their plans 
with each other, Suddenly another conspirator, Alimo, rushes 
in, when he is addressed by one of his party. 


“ Palmieri. Say what has chanced ? 
Alimo. Tumults and blood ! 
Pal. Then haste we— 
Al. Forbear! Ubaldo, who from Pisa brought 
Those hidden weapons that shall give us freedom, 
Thonght hence to sail; with him a woman went 
Veiled with unwonted care, her face unseen. 
The Franks prohibited their embarkation, 
* 8 


In vain Ubaldo strives, in vain the few, 

There present, aid him ; all are by French numbers 

Oppressed ; Ubaldo falls; his sailors fly, 

Bearing away th’ unknown. But in swift barks 

The French pursue, and must o’ertake them.” 

The French commander, Drovetto, now crosses the stage, 
speaking contemptuously of the Sicilians; but at length yields to 
the entreaties of the more cautious Sigier, whom he allows to 
search Procida’s castle. When they are gone, the Sicilian poets 
proceed, by the desire of the conspirators, to stimulate the people 
in songs, which the French soldiery are supposed not to under- 
stand ; Palmieri assists their efforts by apposite apologues; and at 
length some of the populace exclaim, 

** Were Procida alive 

Others. Procida’s dead. 

Procida entering. Procida lives! I'm he.” 

The difficulty now is to restrain the impatience of the roused 
and encouraged people, till the concerted signal shall announce 
the appointed time,.Meanwhile Drovetto returns, dragging in 
Imelda. 


“ Drovetto. Why should’st thou leave Palermo? I no longer 
Believe that Procida is dead. That rebel, 

Hid in some neighb'ring island, there conspires 

With the abhorred Aragonese, and thee 

Vainly expects. My hostage thou remainest. 


* Tt will be remembered that the relaxation of the unities, which allows twenty-four 
hours in time, gives two or three streets in space. 
VOL, XVII. NO. XXXII. K 
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Im. Too surely I'm an orphan; here Drovetto, 
Nothing is left to me, unhappy wretch ! 
[ Enter Sigier, followed by French soldiers, and Tancred. 
Sigier. No idle fear was my mistrust ; I reached 
Procida’s castle, entrance was, refused-—— 
In vain! The iron gate and bars gaye way 
To French impetuosity. The castle, 
The chapel I explored, and midst the tombs 
Found Tancred prisoner. 
Imelda (aside). Oh God! What hear I? 
Procida (approaching her). Thine oath !* 
Sig. And, standing on the hill, I saw 
A dusty cloud from the near valley rise, 
Bespeaking warriors ; Frenchmen they are not, 
For those who fled the castle hurried to them. 
Procida (aside to the conspirators). It is Gualtiero ; friends, the hour’s 
arrived. 
Dro. Haste to dispersethem; then return with speed. 
The flashing of French steel shall dissipate 
The rabble. Thou hast disentangled now 
The threads of this deep plot. ‘This mob is mute, 
Sinking again into their ancient fear ; 
I singly here suffice. [Exeunt Sigier and troops. 
Tancred, thou son 
Of a French hero, how wast thou made prisoner? 
Why in that castle? 
Tan. As Imelda’s husband. 
People. Oh Heavens! Can that be true? 
Dro. Why trembles she? 
Resentment, menace, pallor, mark thy brow! 
—No, I mistake not; Procida is here ! 
Thy wrongs from thy wife’s father thou forgivest, 
And seek’'st to shelter him from certain death. 
Tancred (aside.) ‘Thousand emotions in my bosom war. 
Imel. Vainly you here seek Procida. Here were he, , 
I had not fled. 7is.silence is no offspring 
Of love or pity. Never can he be 
My consort. 
Tan. After such enduring love 
Can’st thou desert me, cruel ? Thou, a mother ? 
Pal. Pure calumny! She blushes; all know well 
That he is son to Eriberto, who 
So deeply injured Procida ; then think ye 
Procida’s child can be a Frenchman’s wife? 
Dro. Discover which of these is Procida, 
And the fair slave be thine, given or restored. 
Imelda (aside.) Most generous! He’s silent. 
Dro. She with me—— 


* He had made her swear never to reveal her marriage with Eriberto’s son. 
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Tan. What mean you? 
Pro. By this blow know Procida ! [Stabs Drovetto, 
Pai. And with thee die the slanderer, the liar! Stabs Tancred. 
Imel. Oh God! Hold! hold! We're but t6o much united. 
Tan. Barbarous Imelda—'tis for thee I die— 

Give me at least—-one last—last kiss of love! 
Imel. 1 dare not-—Oh! One mother gave us birth. 
Tan. Great God !—— What do I hear! I die. [ Dies. 
Imel, Oh Heavens ! 

I’ve murdered him —he doubted me—I faint ! 

[Swoons in the arms of the women. 

Pro. Sicilians, friends, stand ye immoveable 

From horror of their fate? A Frenchman’s work 

It is, fruit of our outraged nuptial beds. 

I must not now my daughter’s miseries weep ; 

My sword I brandish—Hark! the sacred bell! 

May I be first to shout, Death to the French ! 

Death! Death! 


[ Gualtiero rushes in with armed men. 
Gual. To arms! To arms! 


People. To arms! To arms!” 


And with this shout the tragedy ends; so that if we knew not 
from history the complete success of the Sicilian Vespers, we 
should really be left in great anxiety concerning the fate of our 


friends the conspirators. 

We now proceed to Nabucco, which, at least in point of 
vigour, may be pronounced Signor Niccolini’ smaster-piece. The 
subject, as before said, is of our own times; the close of that 
series of mighty vicissitudes, to the reality of which the hearts of 
half the civilized world now living have throbbed, and in which 
their individual interests, ay, and those of the youth since 
born, were involved. And this is dramatized by the simple con- 
trivance of nominally transplanting the recent revolutions of an 
adjacent kingdom to distant climes and ages. That such is not 

a legitimate use or form of the drama is, we think, a position so 
selfevident, that to prove it were a mere work of supererogation; 
and this inappropriateness might afford a sufficient explanation 
of the otherwise singular fact, of the truth of which we have been 
assured, that this powerful piece, upon a subject so universally 
interesting, and by a poet of acknowledged genius, has been but 
little read, and never, we believe, acted in Italy. The latter 
seeming neglect originates, however, as we learn from the same 
source, in the veto of the constituted authorities, the grounds of 
which are political. But to the tragedy itself. 

Nabucco is, we believe, the Italian form of Nebuchadnezzar, 
though whether the tragic hero, who here beats the name, be the 
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grazing Nebuchadnezzar most familiar to our minds, or some 
ancestor of his, we are not sure. At_all.events, he is an Assy- 
rian usurper, and represents the Emperor Napoleon Buonaparte. 
The other persons here brought before us, are Caulaincourt, 
ginder the name of Asfene; Carnot—the true hero of the piece, 
inasmuch as our noble author is evidently a republican at heart— 
under that of Arsace; Pope Pias VII. under that of Mitrane, chief 
of the Magi; Madame Mere, as Vasti; and Marie Louise, as 
Amiti—a somewhat more conjugal and maternal queen than her 
prototype, the empress, has been usually thought, ‘The scene to 
which our contemporaries, thus disguised, are transported, is 
Babelle, which, though it looks like the tower of Babel, means 
Babylon, and by which the reader need hardly be told he is to 
understand Paris; but, like ourselves, he would probably take the 
Babylonian palace to be the Tuileries, did not the key, prefixed 
to the dramatis persone, for the benefit of those who are too 
stupid to unriddle such mumming for themselves, expressly ena- 
ble us to inform him that it is the Chateau de St, Cloud, brought 
to Paris for the nonce by Harlequin’s wooden sword, we presume. 
The period of contemporaneous history dramatized is that inter- 
vening between the battle of Leipzig and the capture of Paris; 
hence we cannot but suspect that upon this occasion Niccolini 
has for once ventured to break through the shackles of the 
unity of time. Nota hint is indeed given from the first scene to 
the last of any lapse of months, weeks, or even days; but though 
the poet could not be required to introduce the whole campaign 
of 1814, (in our private opinion the most really heroic portion of 
Napoleon’s career,) though we are prepared for such modifica- 
tions of history as the limiting the whole of the war subsequent 
to the battle of Leipzig to the defence of Paris, and finding the 
defeated conqueror in the capital at the moment of its fall, 
instead of at Fontainebleau; yet we can hardly suppose that 
Niccoliui would venture to represent the allies as marching from 
the Elbe to the Seine, even under the less glaring form of the 
Scythians, Egyptians, and Medes, advancing from the Araxes to 
the Euphrates, there fighting a new battle with the rallied and 
new levied troops, bribing a general (Marmont,) and finally cap- 
turing the city, within three, or even twenty-four, hours of the 
tidings of the first defeat reaching the metropolitan palace. 

Having thus briefly stated the nature of the Tragedy of Na- 
bucco, we will now select a few extracts, seeking chiefly to dis- 
play Niccolini’s mode of painting the remarkable personages with 
whom he has taken such seemingly unwarrantable liberties. We 
shall begin with part of the opening scene between Madame 
Mere and the young Empress. 
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** Amiti. Thou weepest for thy sou! T, wife and daughter, 
Alike for father and for consort weep. 

Thou may’st, without remorse, implore the Gods 

To graut thy son success. | In me seach prayer 

Is; guilt; I must be found a faithless wie, 

Or an unfilial child. 

Vasti, And unavailing 
Thy prayers, thou sad one; save thine,agonies, 
Nought is assured; then weep with me whilst fortune 
Betwixt Darius and Nabucco floats 
Uncertain. Either, cruel in success, 

Will bid thee at his victory rejoice. 

Ami, ‘Ob Vasti! That a mother I were not! 
Then, since the impious war I could not hinder, 
I, child of kings, should know to pierce my heart, 
Perchance, ye cruel ones, over my tomb 
Ye might have joined your bloody hauds—at least, 
Unloosed the tie by which I knit you, less 
Your guilt if not your hatred were. 

Vas. To me 
Such death is due. Enormous is my crime 
| bore Nabucco. °° © “°° 
My son’s the fault if he has wearied fortune 
And armed all Asia. Satisfied with glory 
He might have been, and empire, on that day 
Which gave thee to his arms, angel of peace. 

* * * * * 


Ami. The victory be theirs who know, to pardon, 
Tears’ sacred rights who feel. 

Vas. What king e’er pardoned ? 
If to his foes, or to Nabucco, fate 
Give victory assured, thou shalt but learn 
Which is most guilty. * 
On him if fortune smile, his boundless pride 
Again will hurry bim to enterprize 
Most rash; war will of triumph be the fruit. 
Should victory crown the hostile kings, I see them 
‘Trample upon Nabucco, and seem great, 
Exalted on his ruin, whilst their fears, 
Cautious as cruel, agouize the earth 
With crimes of prudence ; to my sou 

Ami. Hush, bush! My, fear knows all. 

‘as. Would I feared only! 
The kings of earth. But since the dreadful day 
When great Mitranes, prophet most revered, 
Pontiff of Bel, on whom the eyes of Asia 
And of the Gods are fixed, was from the ‘Temple 
Torn, undefended by his tears, his age, 

Or by the altar he embraced, his God, 
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Mighty and terrible, round the king’s steps 
Spreads darkness, fills his heart with tumults wild, 
And his uncertain mind with thousand furies.” 


We shall dismiss the ladies by showing how Nabucco dismisses 
his high-born queen, when, upon his arrival from the field of his 
defeat, she tenderly greets him. 


** Amiti. My husband ! 

Nabucco, Hide thy grief.--Oh never, never 
Nabucco’s wife be seen to weep! Assured 
Is now thy glory—Vainly adverse fate 
Of me may rob thee ; thou retain’st my name ; 
And from my sufferings, not from the throne, 
Or thy forefathers, shalt thou honour reap. 
Now to our son—for me embrace him ; shortly 
[ll visit him.” 

Our next extract shall be from the scene between the falling 
monarch and the enfranchised pontiff. 

** Mitranes. Why loose my fetters? E’en thy dungeon’s peace 
Dost envy me? In full security . 
Tramplest thou not on altars overthrown ? 
Respect the helplessness of age, oh king ! 
If thou disdain the prophet. My misfortunes 
At least be sacred ; or, if thou desire - 
That every crime should be Nabucco’s, slay me. 

Nab. Thou wouldst by death be glorified—In vain— 
More lenient thou behold’st me. 

Mit. Leniency 
In thee forebodes but cruelty’s increase. 

# * ” * 


Nab. Wrathful old man, remember’st thou no more 
Thy former flatteries ? Am I not he 
Whose brow by thee was with the holy oil 
Anointed ? 
Mit. Did I consecrate thy crimes ? 
Did I bestow the sword to smite myself, 
To smite mankind? No, guiltily didst thou 
Delude me, saying, ‘ I have given peace 
To Babylon; she, of her impious madness 
Is weary, and Bel’s temple shall rebuild.’ 
Then Asia saw thee, citizen and general, 
With steel and wisdom armed, appease dissensions 
And tyrants overthrow—morals and laws ; 
And of innumerable unpunished crimes 
The end, she hoped. Singly could I oppose 
The wish of Asia. Recollect the day 
When in the Temple I awaited thee, 
Imploring all the Gods to bless my King— 
Arrogant movest thou amidst the shrines ; 
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Th’ assembled priests, the present majesty 
E’en of the God, contemning—On the altar 
Not the eternal volume of the law 
Thou seekest, but the crown. ‘Thou waitest not 
Till on thy brow I place it, with rash hand 
Clutching it, even on the holy altar, 
The pious awe, beseeming well a king ’ 
Who undertakes to judge the world, in thee 
I see not, but with bitter smile thou say’st, 
‘ This crown is heavy, of a truth ‘tis heavy.’ 
And thou spok’st truth, oh king! for on it weighed 
The tears of earth, our crimés, the wrath of Heaven, 
And what Nabucco was to be. 

Nab. Didst think 
Nabucco other Gods owned than his sword, 
And from the altar would accept his kingdom ? 

* * * * * 

My warriors in thine old-wife’s tales believe not ; 
I’m by their weapons and my gold defended, 
Not by thy God; he favours still the strong. 

Mit. The just he favours. If his eyes awhile 
He should avert, or midst the clouds conceal 
His face eternal, He at length unveils 
His brow, and thunders ’gainst th’ exalted crimes, 
Absolved by fortune.” 


After sending Mitranes back to his prison, Nabucco observes : 


‘“* I cannot slay that pontiff nor revere him ; 

He has been too submissive for respect, 

Too firmly he resists me for contempt. 

But Arsaces is, as we have said, our poet’s true hero, and we 


turn to a scene between him and Mébaces; after the latter has 
thus contemptuously dismissed the senate. 





«« Nab. Hence trembling slaves, I do not pardon you, 


But scorn to punish. The senate withdraws. 
Arsaces. Murder me thou may’st, 

But not debase. 
Nab. Thou hop’st such glorious death 


In vain—I with thy blood pollute my sword ! 
Ars. "Twere for thine arm a novel enterprise. 

As yet thou hast but shed the blood of slaves. 
Nab. And what art thou, Assyrian ? 


Ars. I deserve 
A different kingless country. 
Nab. So! A rebel. 


Ars, Such were I, midst thy slaves a jocund flatterer 
Thou hadst beheld me, bending low my head 
Before the worshipped throne ; and in thy power 
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I thus might share. Thou with their fears didst' bargain, 
That made thee king, and that maintain thee tyrant. 

Nab. Bethink thee, if this sword; on which the fate 
Of Asia hangs, strike not rebellious slaves, 
Thousands of weapons wait upon my word. 

Ars. Then why delay’st thou? Call them--I believed thee 
Worthy to hear the truth—Do thou chastise 
So gross an error. 

Nab. He who on this earth 
No equal knows may tolerate thy boldness. 
Say on. 

Ars. Wert thou a vulgar tyrant, hung not 
Assyria’s fate on thee, Arsaces then 
Could slay or scorn thee. 1, who in thy ranks 
Have fought, have seen thee general and soldier, 
And on the battle field a god in arms 
Admired, upon the throne ubhor thee. 

” * * 


Nab. Of liberty what talk’st thou to the king ? 
In me our country dwells; then speak of me. 

Ars. To thee I speak, Nabucco, to thy fortune 
Others have spoken. Asia's ills thou seest, 
Not thine. The sea of blood deluging earth 
Touches thy throne; it totters; dost not feel it? 
For us I ask not pity; on thyself, 
Nabucco, have compassion. 

Nab. Did I prize 
My power above my fame, I were at peace, 
And you in chains. 

4rs. The founder thou wouldst be 
Of a new empire, and a high emprise 
This seems to thy ferocious pride. ‘Thou ’rt great 
If thou succeed ; if in th’ attempt thou fall, 
Audacious. Well I know that splendid ruins 
To man yield glory, but not genuine fame. 

Nab. [ upon victory would found mine empire, 
Not owe it to the charity of kings. 
Assyria, conquered, boasts not as her monarch 
Nabucco. On this head my crown must blaze 
With all the terrors of its former brightness, 
Or there be crushed. Wherefore chose not Assyria 
Her king amongst th’ unwarlike Magi? Then, 
When to this hand, trained but to wield the sword, 
The sceptre she committed, she pronounced 
Her preference of glory to repose. 
Is glory ever bloodless? Would ye now 
Return to your effeminate studies, ply 
The distaff, break our arms? Who my reverses 
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Could not support never deserved my fortune, 
* * + ~ . 


If I am vanquished, to uawarlike leaders, 
To venal satraps, Asia must be slave. 
Whom see’st thou on the throne worthy a throue ? 
Where is the crown on which I have not trampled ? 
Ars. To me dost thou recall the: arts of kings, 
And vileness? To Arsaces such a crime 
Royalty seems, that scarce could he in thee 
Forgive it, did thy virtue match thy valour. 
But is’t the sole reward of so much blood 
That we may choose our tyrant, and our sons 
Be born to a new yoke? 

Nab. My reign attests 
That ye were free. 

Ars. Oh direst lot of slaves! 
Slavery, to him who has lived free, is shame. 
But why my wounds re-open? I address not 
The citizen, ’tis to the king I speak— 
To thee Assyria has given her crimes, 
Her valour, virtue, rights, and fortune. Rich 
Art thou through ancient ills, rich in her wealth. 
The harvest of the past, the future’s hopes 
Are placed in thee. x i 
The urn of fate God to thy powerful hand 
Committed, and forsook the earth. But was’t 
Guerdon or punishment? Heayens! Dar’st thou stake 
The world’s last hope on doubtful battle? now, 
When in the tired Assyrian courage flags, 
And fair pretexts are wanting, other sons 
Demand of mothers, wrapt in mourning weeds, 
With tear-dimmed eyes? For what should we now battle ? 
Cold are our altars or o’erthrown, the Gods 
Uncertain ; slain or prisoners our sons; 
Not e’en their graves are given to our affliction: 
The Scythian snows conceal our brave Assyrians ; 
And our ancestral monuments are buried 
Beneath the ruins of our temples. Say, 
What should th’ Assyrian now defend ? 

Nab. His crimes! 
I with my dazzling glory fill the throne, 
Hiding the blood with which by you ‘twas stained. 
"Twill redden if ‘I fall, and for revenge 
Call on your murdered sovereign’s servile heir, 
Ay, and obtain it. But with minds unstable 
Ye look for pardon of past crimes, of new ones 
For recompense. 

Ars. Nor fear nor hope are mine, 
His sword secures Arsaces from all kings.” 
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These extracts will we think be sufficient for our purpose, 
which was to exhibit the force that our poet is capable of exert- 
ing, and his mode of delineating and treating the distinguished 
characters here introduced in disguise, not to attempt any thing in 
the nature of a regular analysis of what we might better denomi- 
nate a series of dramatic scenes than a tragedy. .We must not, 
however, close the volume without informing the reader of the 
fate of those distinguished characters, in Assyria at least, And 
this we will despatch in a very few words. When Paris—we beg 
pardon, Babylon—is taken, Asfene having fallen in the battle, a 
fate which we were not aware had befallen the Duke of Vicenza, 
Amiti flies to her father; Mitranes takes Vasti with him to Reb- 
lata, otherwise Rome; and Arsaces, rescuing Nabucco from 
amidst the horrors of defeat, offers to assist him to expel the 
enemy, provided he will abdicate and restore the republic, ‘They 
argue the point at some Jength, the circumstances considered; 
but, as we have given part of their former discussion, we shall 
now give merely the conclusion of the argument and of the 
tragedy. 

** Nabucco. As victor I might leave my throne, subdued 
I on that throne must die. A glorious life 
Might still be mine, Arsaces. I behold 
*Twixt Asia and myself a stormy sea, 
A wide o’erarching sky. The eyes of men 
Shall bend, not on the mouldy palaces 
Where lies concealed my foemen’s hallowed vileness, 
But on the rock where ew bound; and more 
Nabucco than the Gods, though with late vows, 
Shall be invoked. But life of what avail, 
Now that in blood my fates extinguished are, 
That new times dawn? The fragments of my ruin 
Must serve my foes to build with. I’m borne down 
By the world’s hate. Kings, I to you bequeath 
The business of mine exculpation. Now, 
Thou sword, long Asia’s terror, give me rest 
Immortal. 

Arsaces. Hear me! Hold. 

Nab. Even of death 
Would you rob hitfi who was earth’s lord? 

4rs. Thou fallen, 
Who shall twixt men and tyrants interpose ? 

Nab. Arsaces, mine example. 

4rs. No, thy blood 
Will swarms of tyrants breed. 

Nab. Thou hast prevailed, 
Arsaces. Other lot I wished. Now listen. 
This sword, sole relic left of all my realms, 
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Take thou, and if a kinder fate permit 

My son to ripen into valour, give ’t him, 

Like me, if he shall know to use it, 1 

Bequeath him much, Let him in fitting season 
Reveuge his father; but ne’er condescend 

To strike his foemen with this sword. My deatli 
Do thou conceal. Amidst these palace-walls 
Euphrates winds his course, into earth's depths 
Hence sinking. Be his flood mine unknown tomb ! 
Let kings for ever tremblingly expect me!” 


With these words Nabucco throws himself into the Euphrates. 
The allies appear as masters of his palace; and the curtain falls, 

And now we take our leave of Niccolini, but only, we feel con- 
fident, for a while. We have heard that he has another historical 
tragedy forthcoming, founded upon the annals of his native 
Florence, and we should look forward with pleasure to receiving 
it, did we expect it to be only ona par with the best of those 
before us. But we have said, and we repeat it, we are convinced 
that Signor Niccolini is capable of surpassing his present pro- 
ductions. For this he seems to us to want only courage to risk 
his classicist eminence, and to break the shackles of the unities of 
time and place, especially of the first, which renders it next to 
impossible to depict the workings of passion in the human heart. 


If he does this, we feel assured that he will yet give us such an 
historical tragedy, as will deserve to be presented to our readers 
in a regular and minute analysis with copious extracts. 


Art. VII.— Histoire des Francs, par M. le Comte de Peyronnet. 


Paris, 1835. 2 vols. 8vo, 


Tue beginnings of states are by no means the least interesting 
periods of their history. In the old world those beginnings were 
generally identical with the beginnings of nations, or at least 
wrapped up in the same obscurity; but history has thrown a 
clearer light upon the formation of those states which were built 
upon the wreck of the western empire of Rome. The “ barba- 
rians” were themselyes not altogether unenlightened; they had 
known the Romans under different circumstances, and had learnt 
something even of their manners and of their civilization; and 
Christianity, which was immediately and generally adopted amongst 
them, brought with it learning and literature. ‘The deeds of their 
forefathers were sung amongst them in songs and ballads, unstable 
monuments, which were deeply imbued with the romantic charac- 
ter and ideas that must naturally have been peculiar to those with 
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whom, they originated, whilst their own were, registered in matter- 
of-fact chronicles, written, by the men, in;whose memory they had 
occured. ‘Thus are we enabled to. trace, without difficulty, the 
eventful period of their establishment, the causes that gave them 
strength or that rendered them weak and sickly in their commence- 
ments, the principles and maxims which ruled and guided them. 
The nearer the site of their establishment to the head-quarters of 
the Roman power, and (consequently) the more enlightened the 
people amongst whom. they threw themselves, the sooner does 
their history become authentic, particularly where, as in Gaul, the 
conquerors spared the church, and, left the bishops, whom they 
found there, in the quiet possession of their sees. 

M.de Peyronnet—the unfortunate ex-minister of Charles X., 
now the inmate of a perpetual prison, as the reward of his services 
to a fallen dynasty—has chosen a noble and fertile subject for his 
pen in the first race of the Frankish monarchs. Had he treated 
his theme unworthily, the position in which he is placed, and the 
few resources which he could have commanded, would bave been 
sufficient to disarm our criticism; but we have no need of the 
excuses which he urges, for we are well satisfied with his book, 
which is judiciously arranged and well written, full of just and 
profound views. He has evidently studied the chroniclers with 
care and in a good spirit, and he has formed upon them a work 
which is full of interest. 

Before we follow M.de Peyronnet, as it is our intention, hastily 
through his two volumes, we will quote the account which he 
has given of his method of treating the subject—we will give it 
simply and without comment, because the observations that it 
contains are too just and too self-evident to need any. 


** Thete is still one point,” he says, “ in which I have quitted entirely 
the forms consecrated by long usage. I could not persuade myself to 
proceed by reigns in this history, so multifarious and complex, of the 
Merovingian ages. It appeared to me that a serious and important 
event, whose effects heuthel be uniformly spread through all parts of 
the empire, and whose successive returns should have marked boldly 
a sufficient number of intervals in this period of history, would be a 
more logical and more natural divisor. I had to find the means of 
reproducing, collectively and under a common aspect, the things ac- 
complished at the same time in the three divisions of the’ empire. 
For it was the history of that empire which I had in view, and by no 
means the incomplete and mutilated history of one of its divisions. I 
could not be satisfied with making Austrasia and Burgundy subordinate 
to Neustria; with sacrificing to the King of Paris those of Orleans and 
Metz ; with introducing these latter only as strangers. Nor would it 
have been more convenient to represent, one after another, the reigns 
of three princes living and reigning at the same epochs, and to recount 
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successively facts which were simultaneous and contemporary. In this 
method there would have been neither fidelity :nor simplicity—neither 
rapidity nor clearness. These considerations led me to ‘substitute for 
the simple changes of princes, which are not always events, and which 
would in all cases have been but partial events, the general transforma- 
tions which the political organization of France underwent. 

* Thus France, considered collectively, as it belongs to my design, 
having been perpetually subjected: during a long, space of time to the 
double tendency of reunion and, partition, these two accidents, alterna- 
tive and always linked together, appeared to me to be of all others 
best calculated to maintain in my composition the unity which could 
alone, in my opinion, banish from it confusion. I place the actions of 
princes at the true epochs of history, and could not consent to take for 
epochs the lives of princes, indolent, obscure, powerless, where in fact 
there is nothing belonging to them. They are in my subject, but they 
do not constitute it; my subject is France: I do not see that Tacitus 
has divided the books of his history according to the reigns of Galba, 
Otho, Vitellius.”— Pref. 


On the orthography of the ancient names much might be said, 
but, in our present paper, we shall not depart from that adopted 
by M.de Peyronnet. In nothing has there been hitherto observed 
so little of anything like established principle. It is to be 
regretted, that, even when translating from modern tongues, or 
when writing on modern subjects, no regularity is observed. We 
have seen the same person write the name of the great German 
philologist in one place Dr, James Grimm, in another Dr. Jacob 
Grimm. 

The early history of nations is ever uncertain. All that we can 
assert concerning the origin of the Franks is, that they were 
a German tribe; their name is first mentioned about the middle 
of the third century. Various revolutions in the interior of 
Europe had placed them on the borders of the empire. Merovée, 
the founder of the race of kings whose history 1s the subject of 
M. de Peyronnet’s book, with his subjects fought under the 
Roman banners. During the reigns of one or two of their kings, 
Gaul was overrun by these adventurers, sometimes the enemies 
of one people, sometimes of another—fighting alternately against 
Romans, and Goths, and Allemans, in the character of invaders, 
but not of conquerors. The reign of Chlovis—the terrible Chlo- 
vis—was the era of conquest (486-7). At the age of fifteen he 
was raised to the throne, aud five years afterwards he placed him- 
self at the head of a numerous army, crossed the Rhine at Co- 
logne, and marched directly against the Romans, who were en- 
camped at Soissons. 'The Romans were conquered, and Chlovis 
founded on their ruins the state which was one day to act such 
an important part among the nations of Europe. 
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The tribes who established themselves ‘upon the rums of the 
Roman empire were by no means’ the “barbarians they are com- 
monly described. ‘Their chieftains, who raised themselves to new 
thrones, showed at once that they knew how to govern—that they 
were, to a certain degree, statesmen as wellas heroes. When the 
Franks entered the Roman provinces of Gaul, the people who 
already inhabited the territory were not chased from the soil, but 
a share in the lands as well as in the laws, though not an equal 
share, was given to them. Between themselves they were allowed 
even to retain the laws by which they had been previously 
qnenet, but by the law of the conquerors the person of the 

oman or Gaul was worth but half as much as that of the Frank ; 
a crime against the latter was repaired by a composition double of 
that which was i a similar case adjudged to the former, A simi- 
lar rule existed amongst all the Teutonic conquerors—in our own 
island the common wergeld of a Saxon, by the earlier laws, was 
estimated at two hundred shillings—that of a Welshman, if he 
possessed a hide of land, was but 120 shillings, if half a hide, 80 
shillings, and, if none, but sixty.* ‘The laws of the first William 
made a somewhat similar distinction between the Norman and 
the Saxon. Not only, however, did the Franks leave to them 
their laws and some of their property—they consented from the 
first to accept the religion and church-government, and by degrees 
they adopted the language, of the people they had conquered. At 
the end of his reign, he who had ascended the throne a pagan was 
distinguished by the title of le rot trés-chrétien. In fact, Chiovis 
entered Gaul not to plunder, but to rule. 

Many occasions presented themselves to Chlovis of strength- 
ening and extending his power; none escaped the keen policy of 
the Frankish chief: like most conquerors, he was not nice in 
choosing the means which he employed in obtaining his end, and 
he died the monarch of a powerful and extensive kingdom, But 
he left four sons, Theodoric, Chlodomir, Childebert, and Chlo- 
taire: by the law of the Franks, all the sons must share equally 
the inheritance of the father; and the kingdom of Chlovis was 
thus divided into four separate states. ‘Theodoric had for his 
share the whole of what constituted the kingdom of Austrasia— 
the provinces situated between the Rhine and the Meuse, with 
the districts of Auvergne, Rouerque, Querci, the Albigeois, and 
the country bordering on [Italy and the Gothic kingdom, of Ama- 
laric. The capital of this kingdom was Metz. _ Chlodomir, 


* “« Gif Wilisec mon habbe hyde londes, his were bP handtwelltig scill. Gif he 
ponne healfe hebbe, cahtatig scill, Gif he nenig hebbe, LX scill.” Ina’s Laws. 
Schmid, p. 21. ‘ $ , 
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whose capital was Orleans, had the Orleammoisy Berry; Maiiie, 
Anjou, and Touraine.’ Childebert had the’ territories:of Paris, 
Melun and Chartres, with Perche, Normandy,'Bretagne, Poitou, 
Saintogne, and the Limousin ; his capital was Paris.» Chlotaire, 
whose capital was Soissons, had Picardy, Artois, and Flandérs as 
far as the Meuse and the ocean. 

The influence of this law gave a distinct and peculiar character 
to the history of the Franks under their first dynasty. The race 
of Chlovis never raised any permanently extensive: empire—its 
greatest conquerors, who, by whatever means, had united the 
empire, were cut off in the midst of their career; the building fell 
at once to pieces; and if there came a descendant ¢apable of 
imitating his father, he had to begin agam from the foundation ; 
the same series of murders and aggressions must be repeated 
before the kingdom could be reunited. ‘Thus there could never 
be any permanent advance in improvement, and nothing can show 
more clearly the badness of the system than its failure in its appli- 
cation in the highest possible degree. M.de Peyronnet has, 
therefore, done well in dividing his history according to the two 
heads of division and reunion—for, as the constant tendency was 
to union, the result was as invariably separation. 

After the death of Chlovis, this tendency, at first latent, soon 
manifested itself more opeuly, and its first advance may serve as 
an example of the means by which the union of the Frankish 
kingdom was generally accomplished. Chlodomir, the king of 
Orleans, died at the age of thirty years, leaving three sons; they 
were placed under the care of their grandmother Chlotilde, who, 
herself a pious and noble woman, seems to have governed the 
kingdom of their father, daring their minority, for nine years... It 
was then that occurred the tragedy which we are going to recite. 


* Chlotilde had come to Paris. The young princes were there with 
her. Childebert, seizing the opportunity, sent secretly to Chlotaire, 
representing to him the affection which their mother bore to her charge ; 
her perseverance in retaining possession of them, and ‘in maintaining 
their rights; the necessity that he should come quickly to Paris, and 
that they should advise together how to dispose of thems; whether 
they should degrade them or put them to death; and how they should 
afterwards share their kingdom, 

* Chlotaire, havi meee this message, wasted no time in delibe- 
ration, but hastened to Paris.’ At the same time, Childebert spread 
the report that theit resolution was taken, and that the sons of his bro- 
ther were to be immediately proclaimed. The people readily gave 
credit to the rumour, and Chlotilde herself was persuaded.to believe it. 

“ Matters being thus prepared, the two kings sent to her to demand 
the young princes, saying, ‘ Let, her send them, that we may raise them 
to the throne.’ Chlotilde, full of joy, made no resistance ; she said, 
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‘ Let them go, and if they’ sirééed’ ntiy ‘son; 'T ‘shall think: that. 1. have 
not “lost them,’ inOiIn DUB ,3 iigup erw tlove. vif bey 

“ The children were brought. :: But, the moment they, arsived, they 
‘were placed in confinenént, and. thein,servants separated from them. 
The datter were also confined, but,apart from, them; and in, a distant 

lace,,,: The two kings, tben. sent. , second, message to, their mother. 

‘hey, chose for their. messenger Arcadius, a senator of Ae” 
already proved in other treasons. ‘He presented hiniself'to Chiotilde, 
carrying in his hand a pair of scissars and a haked sword. ‘Glorious 

ueen,” said he, * decide and take' thy Choice?’ Whith dost thow ordain 
or the sons of the King of’Orleans? ‘Is itthy will’ that theyperish, 
or dost’ thou prefer that they be deprived ‘of their hair?’* _- Chiotilde 
‘was overcome with profound grief: '*'Dead rather than degraded |’ 
were the only words she uttered. And Arcadius, fearing jthat her 
magnanimity might still give way to her tenderness, hastened with her 
answer to the kings. bean 

* They also hastened. The childhood and rank of their victims had 
no influence over them; the guilt of fratricide stayed not their ambi- 
tion. Chlotaire, when he had heard the words of his mother, seized 
the elder of the children, threw him on the ground, and killed him with 
a stroke of his poigniard. The second, witness of the murder of his 
brother, threw himself wildly at the feet of Childebert, imploring his 
aid, and crying, ‘ My good father, save me, that they may not treat me 
as they ‘have treated my brother!’ Strange as it may seem, Childebert 
was moved, and addressing himself to his brother, ‘ Give this one to 
me,’ said he, ‘ and [ will buy him at the price thou shalt fix.’ But 
Chlotaire, blaspheming and pushing him away, cried, ‘ Get thee from 
me, or thou shalt thyself die in his place. Art thou so ready to with- 
draw thyself from this enterprise, thou, coward, by whom it was planned, 
and who hast drawn me to partake in it?” Childebert, who was recalled 
to himself by these reproaches, soon laid aside his transient feeling of 
compassion. He threw the child to the King of Soissons, who, with a 
second blow of his dagger, accomplished the’ second crime,”—~vol. i. 
p. 113. 

Such was the first step towards the reunion of the empire of 
Chlovis; the kingdom of Orleans was parted between Chlotaire 
and Childebert. The death of Theodoric, somewhat later, offered 
another bait to their ambition; but their designs were frustrated 
by the abilities of his son, the young Theddebert. Theodebert’s 
efforts were turned against anotlier ee Italy andthe western 
provinces of the Greek empire einployed his arms; ’aiid tis power 
and reputation protected ‘him ‘from the: treasons of his family. 
But suddenly he died ; his son’ Theddebald’ died ‘soon after him; 
the kingdom, which sliould havé been ‘shared “betwee the two 
remaining brothers, was seized by Chlotaire ; Childebert sought 
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* Long flowing lidir was among the Franks the mark of, and the claim to, royalty. 
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vengeance by raising \the.son, against, hig; father, but Childebert 
also died; the revolt was quelled, and Chlotaire became sole king 
of the anited empire: of) the Franks yu td at19w asiblins aa‘! 

Chiotaire ended asohe had obegun. » Hiscfirst aggrandisement 
had’ beet obtaitied by fhe nidtder’6f his‘ weplrews 5 "hs throne'Was 
finally established" by that of His’ fébellious wba, Who, by thewrder 
of, hig father, was burt With he Wife did’ chil@reif in’a Hat Where 
they had sought refuge. ; fhe four brothers Had; a8 O¢¢hsidn’ pre- 
sented, itself, incveased,.their territory, by aggressions upon their 
neighbours-+-the, reign .of Chlotaire. had. been’ long. aud pro- 
sperdis, and: at his /déath the, kingdom of, the “Franks; was; more 
extensive id more*poswetfal tham it had been even. under Chlo- 
vis. But Chlotaite also had fodr sons, atd the empire was again 
dismembered, ; 

This second partition of the empire of ‘Chlovis’ was’ distin- 
guished, like all the, others, by ‘its’ ‘crimes, but’ in’ this’ instance 
deeper, as they, arose out of a more implacable cause—the enmity 
and jealousy of two extraordinary women. ‘The influence of the 
weaker. sex among .the Teutonic tribes often, gave rise to great 
events. Old German song tells us the misfortunes which fell, upon 
the family of the’ Nibelungen by ‘the jealousy of Brunhild and 
Chriemhild;—one of the Frankish queens, whose story we are 

ding to tell, bore the same name as one-of: the heroines of the 
Nibelingéy Lied, but the misfortunes of that family were nothing 
in comparison of those with which the Franks were visited by the 
rivalry of Brunehault and Fredegonde. 

The sons.of Chlotaire were Charibert, Gontran, Chilperi¢ and 
Sigebert, On the death of, bis father, Chilperic seized by force 
the kingdom. of -Paris, the share, which, he coveted; but he was 
besieged: in. the capital by his ,brothers, and was compelled to 
accept the lot which fell to his share—it was Soissons. , Chari- 
bert had Paris; Gontran, Orleans; and Sigebert, Metz, Chari- 
hert soon died ;, and his kingdom was divided amongst the other 
three. 

Chilperic, only concealed his resentment against his brothers so 
long, as, he had,no opportunity of, indulging it. _ While Sigebert 
was engaged. with; the Ogars, a;Tartar tribe, who had reached his 
frontiers from the East, Chilperic, invaded his, kingdom. But the 
Ogars. were defeated;., Sigebert returned in haste, repelled the 
attempt of his, brothers and. would, have carried, the war info, the 
kingdom of Soissons, had not peace been established by an armed 
interference, ery ae 7 

At this period, the king of the Wisigoths was Athanagild, a rich 
and powerful prince, who had two daughters, Galsuinthe and 
Brunehault. Het cotemporary, Gregory of ‘Tours, ‘gives ‘us a 
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high notion of the beauty, wisdom, and prudence, of the latter ; 
she was sought in marriage by Sigebert, and the nuptials were 
celebrated with great magnificence. 


_-* Chilperic took umbrage at this union. He discovered all the con- 
sequences, and foresaw clearly that the ascendancy of his brother would 
be increased by it. Unwilling to yield him this advantage, and unable 
to deprive him of it, he tried to render it harmless by balancing it. 

“«« All the passions of this prince were rash; his affections as well as 
his ambition. He had passionately loved Audovere, an obscure and 
simple maiden, but mild and good, chaste and pious. He had married 
her, and she was queen. This union was troubled, and yet fruitful. 
Audovere had had three sons ; Theodebert, Chlovis, and Merovée. At 
length she had Childesinde. 

‘ Chilperic, detained on the other side of the Rhine, was not present 
at this birth. When the day of baptism arrived, the absence of the 
god-mother, who was too late, caused an unexpected alarm and embar- 
rassment. Among the women who attended upon the queen, there was 
one, the fatal splendour of whose beauty and wit had already gained 
the favour and love of the king. This woman was Fredegonde; and 
from this day commenced the terrible chain of her artifices and her 
furies. The occasion, which seemed by no means favourable, became so 
by her boldness and address. She conceived the hope of persuading 
Audovere herself to present her daughter at the font, and, what was 
still stranger, of obtaining the consent of the bishop who celebrated the 
baptism. She dared—and she succeeded. Soon the king returned, 
and she hastened before him, to finish the plot which she had woven so 
wickedly and so boldly. ‘ There is no longer a queen,’ she said to him, 
‘ and thou art free.’ And she erred not far from the truth. For 
Audovere, by her imprudent credulity, had just established a religious 
affinity between herself and the king, and, by the canonical law, the 
force of this new tie was such, that, in creating a nearer proximity, it 
had caused every other proximity to become criminal. The result was 
such as Fredegonde had expected. Chilperic, whom a blind love inte- 
rested in the treason, seized the pretext with eagerness, and repudiated 
Audovere. He sent her to an abbey at Mans, where she was doomed 
to await the day of the other misfortunes which were reserved for 
her.” —vol. i. p. 229. 

Just at this period occurred the marriage of Sigebert with 
Brunehault. A sudden project entered the mind of Chilperic; he 
sent his ambassador to the king of the Wisigoths to demand the 
hand of his other daughter, Galsuinthe; the alliance was accepted, 
though reluctantly; the sister of Brunehault became queen of 
Soissons, and for a while Fredegonde was neglected. But she 
soon regained her influence over the king. Galsuinthe was first 
neglected, and afterwards secretly murdered by the orders of her 
husband, and Fredegonde herself, who had hitherto been but con- 
cubine, became queen. 
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The infamous conduct of Chilperic created a just and general 
feeling of horror; with Brunehault, the sister of the murdered 
queen, who in her affectionate solicitude had counselled her 
to mount a throne which had been so fatal to her, the first feeling 
of astonishment and grief was succeeded by the bitter implacable 
desire of revenge. She excited her husband Sigebert to attack 
the murderer ; she persuaded Gontran to join him; the kmgdom 
of Soissons was invaded, and Chilperic was reduced to the last 
extremity of despair, when the anger of the King of Orleans was 
appeased: he made himself the mediator between his brothers, 
and saved Chilperic and Fredegonde from the wrath of the queen 
of Austrasia, who, however, gained by the war the five cities of 
Bearn and Aquitaine, which had been the dower of Galsuinthe, 
The hostilities between Sigebert and Chilperic were scarcely 
ended, when an accidental misunderstanding excited war between 
Sigebert and Gontran; and the King of Soissons, thinking the 
occasion favourable for revenging his recent disgrace, invaded the 
territory of the former. But his expectations were disappointed ; 
Gontran again joined Sigebert, and, after several changes of for- 
tune, Chilperic, deserted by his own army and subjects, shut up 
with Fredegonde in Tournai, was on the point of falling into the 
hands of his enemy. A new treason changed his fortune; Sige- 
bert fell in his own tent by the hand of an assassin; the murderer 
had been sent by Fredegonde. 

The success of their treasons raised high hopes in the minds of 
Chilperic and Fredegonde; to save their own kingdom was not 
enough, they resolved to add to it that of their enemy. Every 
thing seemed to favour their enterprise. ‘The army of Sigebert 
disbanded itself, the nobles of the kingdom of Soissons returned 
to their allegiance, most of those of Austrasia suffered themselves 
to be easily seduced to concur in the designs of Chilperic; that 
part of Paris which belonged to Sigebert was compelled to sub- 
mit to him, and, what was still more important, he captured there 
Brunehault and her infant son, Childebert, the sole heir of the 
kingdom of his father. The fortune of Fredegonde prevailed 
everywhere, But the scene again changed; and the prospects of 
Chilperic fell not less rapidly than they had risen, Among those 
nobles of the kingdom of Austrasia who still adhered to the family 
of Sigebert, was Gondebaud, who formed a sudden and bold 
project; having corrupted or deceived the guards of the prison 
in which Childebert was confined, he succeeded in carrying the 
child to Metz, where he was received with unbounded demon- 
strations of joy. The enthusiasm of the people of Austrasia was 
universal; the nobles who had sworn fidelity to Chilperic turned 
again and joined in their vows of devotion to the son of Sigebert ; 
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and the designs of the former upon’ his kingdom were entirely 
overthrown. 

Astonished and mortified by the escape of his captive, ‘Chil- 
peric resolved to send the mother to a securer place of confine- 
ment. Brunehault was accordingly carried to Rouen, but here a 
new perplexity was reserved for her enemy. Merovée, the son 
of Chilperic by Audovere, foresaw that the ambition of Frede- 
gonde would one day endanger the life of himself and his brothers, 
and his presentiments not less than his hatred drove him to seize 
the first occasion which might hold out hopes of safety and re- 
venge. He came to Paris, and saw Brunehault; his heart was 
moved by her misfortunes and captivated by her beauty, and he 
aspired to her hand. Brunehault at once saw the good fortune 
which was thrown in her way. Merovée suddenly repaired to 
Tours; the bishop, Pretextat, who had always regarded the 
young prince with affectionate fondness, immediately celebrated 
the nuptials; and Brunehault became the daughter of her enemy 
—the crown of Fredegonde was promised to her. But Chil- 
pn, mad with rage and disappointment, arrived suddenly at 

ouen. Brunehault and Merovée, unprepared, had not time to 
escape; they sought asylum in the church of St. Martin, and only 
left it on a solemn promise by Chilperic that they should not be 
separated. ‘Their plans, though deeply laid, were entirely dis- 
concerted by the vigour of their enemies, and Brunehault was 
again a captive, when a new turn of affairs came to effect her 
deliverance. Austrasia, bold by the recovery of its king, though 
an infant—bold, too, by the friendship of his uncle Gontran—de- 
nianded also his mother and his sisters; the alternative was war, 
and Chilperic, unequal to a contest with the two kings, was 
obliged to submit. Brunehault and her daughters returned to 
Metz, but the regency who governed during the minority of her 
son, prospectively jealous of the influence she might recover, for- 
bade Merovée to enter the kingdom. The sight of their injured 
queen raised still more the enthusiasm of the Austrasians ; the cry 
for vengeance was uniyersal, and Chilperic, thinking to forestall 
the danger which threatened him, invaded their territory, but he 
was driven away with disgrace, and, in’ his weakness, sought to 
gratify his rage in the degradation of his ‘son; whom he doomed 
to pass the rest of his days ma monastery, Merovée fled from 
his prison, was betrayed, and, barbarously murdered, became 
another victim to the insatiable fury of Fredegonde.’ But he was 
not the only victim she sought; Pretextat, the bishop of Rowen, 
was marked for an object of her vengeance; he was dragged 
before atribunal, but the inflexible courage and virtue of Gregory 
of Tours, the historian of those times, saved him, and he was only 
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half condemned... The fury of Fredegonde, was ill satisfied. 
Gregory himself was accused, but the hatred whiclrhad dared to 
call him to be judged dared not to condemn him; the Church 
had, in those days, power enough to throw over him a shield 
which the rage of a king could not penetrate. ‘That power was 
a blessing which God bestowed upon the middle ages—where 
everything would have been darkness, and, bloodshed, and. dis- 
order, that alone guarded and perpetuated order, and justice, and 
light. Among the Franks, the noble virtue of their clergy often 
affords a glorious contrast, to the savage barbarity of their princes. 

Misfortunes were also reserved for Fredegonde. A contagious 
disease, which spread devastation over the kingdom, carried off 
all her sons; the only affections which perhaps she possessed 
were blasted. But her grief, far from bending her vindictive 
spirit, served but to add fresh fuel to her fury, to furnish new pre- 
tences for gratifying her cruelty, Chlovis, the last of the sons of 
Chilperic and Audovere, was sacrificed, and, as was ever the case, 
his blood flowed along with that of his friends and servants, 


“Tt might have been supposed that the queen was at length satiated 
with murders. She was not! Her provident and indefatigable ha- 
tred awaited, before reposing itself, the death of her last enemy. 
Audovere had not yet sunk under her long griefs. The mother of 
Chlovis and of Merovée doubtless nourished some hope of avenging 
herself and her children. Who could engage that fortune would not 
one day give her the power? Fredegonde sacrificed this other victim 
to her own safety ; she despatched messengers into the district of Maine, 
who catised the gates of the monastery to which Audovere had retired 
to be opened to them, and put her to death. And they did more; 
another crime, greater perhaps and more detestable, followed. Chil- 
desinde, the daughter of Audovere, was shut up in the same place 
with her mother. Too young to be guilty of plots which might have 
justified her death, she was young enougl: to excite some day the love 
or the ambition of Childebert perhaps, or of some other prince, whom 
she would doubtless excite to revenge the wrongs of her family. 
How was this fear satisfied, or how are we to tell it! Our readers 
will remember the daughters of Sejanus; Fredegonde imitated’ Tibe- 
rius. Childesinde was not put to death, she was only deprived of the 
life of the world; her enemies were satisfied with consecrating her to 
the sérvice of religion. But she was first violated by the executioners 
of her mother. She was permitted to live, but stained. | And_ this 
horrible precaution was taken against those who might have had the 
idea of delivering her from) her cloister and,of associating her with 
their fortune. The daughter of Chilperic suffered this outrage during 
the life of her father; she suffered it by the order of the wife of Chil- 
peric! Fredegonde seized all the riches of Audovere and Childesitide. 


Greedy of the blood of her enemies, she did not disdain their spoils.” 
—vol, i. p. 332, 
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Long civil wars agitated the kingdoms of the Franks. Austrasia 
itself was torn by ternal dissensions, which were only in part 
appeased by the exertions and wisdom of Brunehault. In the 
midst of these contentions, Fredegonde gave birth successively to 
two sons, Theodoric and Chlotaire. ‘The first lived but a year, 
and his death was made the pretext for the murder of Mummo- 
lus, one of the oldest of Chilperic’s servants, but whose services 
had not saved him from the hatred of the queen. Another mur- 
der followed—it was that of Chilperic, the manner and the cause 
and the author of whose death are equally uncertain, though 
rumour laid it ulso to the charge of Fredegonde. 

The death of Chilperic threw every thing into confusion. 
The nobles of Neustria took different parties—some would have 
introduced Childebert—some were faithful to Chlotaire, the son 
of Chilperic and Fredegonde—others attempted to raise to the 
throne a stranger, Gondovald, who claimed a place among the 
family of the Merovings. Fredegonde at first fled with her 
child. to Paris, where she sought sanctuary in the cathedral, and 
was supported by the bishop. She then adopted, as the safest 
resolution, that of demanding for herself and her son the protec- 
tion of Gontran. He accepted her proposal, suddenly entered 
Paris with his army, and overthrew the designs of Childebert. 
Fierce enmities followed between the kings of Burgundy and 
Austrasia, which however gradually subsided, as mistrust arose 
between the former and Fredegonde. Gontran received into his 
favour Pretextat, who had returned from his temporary exile to 
be restored to his see; he sought the bodies of the young princes, 
Chlovis and Merovée, and gave them an honourable sepulchre ; 
he took from Fredegonde the care of her sou, and gave him tutors 
of his own choice, to whom also he entrusted the regency of 
Neustria. ‘These were all grave offences in the eyes of the queen. 
What is more, he obliged her to quit Paris, and the domain of 
Rueil, in the territory of Rouen, was assigned for her residence. 
Here she prepared new plots and new murders. Her first im- 
pulse was to join the party of Gondovald, but she was too late, 
and she. laid aside her immediate hopes of regaining power, to 
meditate solely the indulgence of her revenge. One assassin, 
hired. by her, sought the presence of Brunehault, but ler pru- 
dence and vigilance frustrated his design; he was discovered, and 
sent back to Fredegonde, who wreaked upon him her rage at the 
ill suceess of his enterprise. Others sought the life of Childe- 
bert, but chance discovered their errand, and they suffered an 
ignominious death. A similar attempt against Gontran was 
equally unsuccessful. ‘The first successes of Gondovald drew 
closer the ties of friendship, ever fluctuating, between Gontran 
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and Childebert, whom he solemnly adopted as his successor—the 
hatred of Fredegonde to both tended for a time to perpetuate it. 

Meanwhile new murders stamed the guilty hand of Frede- 
gonde:— 


* She had quitted Rueil, and was come to Rouen. There a bitter 
and violent altercation arose between her and the bishop, ‘ There 
will come a time,’ she said to him, * when thou shalt return to thine 
exile,’—* Be I in exile or free,’ replied Pretextat, ‘I shall not cease 
to be bishop. But for thee, there will come a day when thou shalt 
have ceased to be queen. We, with God’s aid, shall be raised from 
exile to a heavenly kingdom; thou, by his justice, shalt fall from th 
earthly kingdom to the bottom of the abyss. Hadst thou eee 
and stripped thyself of the pride which ferments in thee, perhaps thou 
mightst have obtained the recompence of the saints; and mightst 
have conducted to the age of manhood the son to whom thou hast 
given birth.’ These words, which covered Fredegonde with confu- 
sion, completed at the same time the fulness of her hatred. 

“ The festival of Easter arrived. Pretextat, early in the morning, 
had gone to the cathedral, to perform the service. Whilst le was 
chanting the psalms, seated in his chair, an assassin glided unper- 
ceived to the spot, and struck him with his knife under the arm. The 
bishop raised a sudden cry; the astonished clerces hesitated; the 
assassin, profiting by their amazement, fled, Bleeding, dying, and 
scarcely breathing, the bishop nevertheless crept to the altar, and 
offered to God, with an affecting resignation, the sacrifice of his life, 

“ His servants quickly rushed to the spot, and he was carried to 
the episcopal residence. Fredegonde dared to come thither; Beppo- 
lene and Ansovald were with her. ‘£ Our grief is profound,’ said she 
to the bishop. ‘ We regret bitterly, along with thy people, this ‘detes- 
table profanation. May God make known to us the perpetrator, that 
we may have at least the consolation of inflicting upon him the punish- 
ment due to his crime!’ But the bishop, who was not deceived by 
this audacious hypocrisy, said to her: ‘ Yea! who has committed it, 
this criminal action, but she who has so often shed the blood of. the 
innocent, and who has not even spared that of kings ?’—‘ Thy wound 
is not desperate,’ said Fredegonde, interrupting him, ‘ trust to the 
skill of the physicians we will send thee.’—‘ God calls me to him,’ 
continued Pretextat. ‘ Thou, with whom have originated all these 
crimes, thou shalt be accursed for ever, and thou shalt pay to God the 
price of my blood.’ 

«“ The consternation at Rouen was universal. Leudovald, the 
bishop of Bayeux, ordained that all the churches should be closed, 
and divine service suspended, until such time as the authors of the 
crime should have been discovered. Some individuals were arrested; 
they unanimously accused Fredegonde. But the zeal of Leudovald 
placed him also in peril, Assassins were sent against hin, fortunately 
without success. 

“ The chiefs of the Franks were not less irritated than the clergy. 
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One' ‘of! ‘them went ‘to Fredegonde, ' and ‘said ‘to ‘her : * Thow hadst 
already committed many crimes, but this exceeds them all. May God 
revenge quickly, the blood of ‘his priest! We will eagerly pursue the 
chastisement of this murder, for it is time to put anend to thy cruel- 
ties.’. Haying, said these words, he, quitted her presence, and was 
leaving the palace. . But Fredegonde, afiecting great indifference for 
his reproaches and for his threats, sent after him, and invited him to 
her table. The chief refused. The queen sent again, begging more 
pressingly that at least he would not leave the royal residence without 
having drunk of her cup. ‘This time he allowed ‘himself to be per- 
suaded, and yielded. | Immediately was brought a cup full of a mixed 
beverage, after the Frankish manner, of wine and wormwood and 
honey. Scarcely had he firiished the draught, when he was seized by 
excruciating pains. Perceiving that he had drunk poison, he cried to 
those who accompanied him, * Fly, and let not your lips touch this 
drink. They have poured death into the cup.’ They fled; himself, 
remounting his horse with difficulty, tried to follow, but at a short 
distance he fell: he was lifeless.”—vol. i. p. 442—444, 

Gontran, on receiving the intelligence of this event, was furi- 
ous—he was eager to pursue the murderer, and to avenge this 
sacrilegious deed—he summoned a council of bishops to examine 
into it, But new jealousies and new plots arose, which frustrated 
his designs, rendered Fredegonde the close associate of the go- 
vernors of Chlotaire, and restored her to all her former influence 
m the kingdom of Soissons. 

Gontran and Childebert remained faithful to each other; and 
Brunehault, who, during the minority of her son, had been ex- 
cluded from power by the nobles, recovered her ancient influence 
in Austrasia. ‘The nobles, who were jealous of her and faithless 
to their king, regretting perhaps the loss of the power which they 
had held during the regency, laid deep plots, Their object was 
nothing less than the overthrow of the throne of Childebert: they 
were excited and. supported by Fredegonde. | But a brief period 
saw all their designs exposed and defeated, and they paid for their 
treason with their lives. The treaty was subscribed by Gontran, 
which gave the succession of his crown to Childebert and_his 
sons. ' An unexpected event followed—Soissons revolted from 
Fredegonde, and with Melun, which had, set it the, example, 
formed an independent state, which, received for. its king Theode- 
bert, one of Childebert’s sons. , Childebert was at war with the 
Lombards of [taly—and, which ,redounds.to the, praise of Bru- 
nebault, when the war was ended, she bought with her own trea- 
sure the captive Lombards, and sent them home free. Then 
broke out a war between Gontran and the Bretons, whom Fre- 
degonde excited against him,. ‘Two new. attempts to murder the 
kings of Austrasia and Burgundy failed, and Fredegonde wreaked 
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her fury upon her own blood—the. victim. was. her,.daughter 
Rigonthe, who died by the hands of her mother. But an ,acct- 
dent, which happened soon afterwards, nearly drew upon» that 
mother the punishment of her manifold crimes. | Bitter animo- 
sities had arisen at Tournai between the Franks andthe original 


inhabitants, and the two opposing parties fought in the streets ‘of 
the town. 


** Fredegonde came, thinking to appease them by her authority or 
by her counsels, She was mistaken, and her pride: was offended. 
Immediately conceiving new designs, what she: had not been able to 
effect by fair words she resolved to attempt by violence. . She invited 
alk the chief people of Tournai to a great feast. At their head were 
the chiefs of the two families whose quarrel. had caused the disturb- 
ance, namely, Charivald, Leudovald, and Waldin.. . These, three were 
placed together on the same bench. On the approach of night,.as 
was the custom among the Franks, the tables were withdrawn; but 
the guests still retained their places, and continued to drink the wine 
which was brought to them in profusion. Soon heaviness came upon 
them, and the servants esaasieee overcome with drunkenness, "fell 
on the pavement asleep. Then entered three men, armed each with an 
axe, whom Fredegonde had sent. ‘They glided, without opposition, 
behind the three chiefs, and, striking at the same moment, slewithem 
as it were by a single blow. 

The trouble was great, the alarm general; every one fled. ~ But 
that which Fredegonde had not foreseen happened. The irritation of 
the townspeople, already so great, took in an instant; new activity and 
new violence. ‘They arose, flew to arms, seized the gates, and the 
queen was a prisoner. At the same time they sent to Childebert; 
they resolved to deliver to him his enemy; they desired him to order 
her death. She, on the other hand, neglecting no means of safety in 
this extremity, hastened secret messengers to Champagne, ordering 
the people to come to her aid. The people of Champagne obeyed, 
and their promptitude was such, that they arrived at Tournai. before 
the army of Childebert. Thus Fredegonde was delivered, and thus 
was lost for her enemies the most favourable opportunity for ven- 
geance.”—vol. i. p. 486. 


Soon after this, Gontran died, and his death was the signal for 
new troubles and new contentions, ‘The kmgdoms of the Franks 
were hastening towards reunion. 

But the first direct attempt at this reunion was not made: by 
the party who carried it into execution. Childebert, unopposed, 
succeeded to the kingdom of his uncle, and now, master of two 
kingdoms, he resolved 'to attack the third, and to take exemplary 
vengeance for the long series of crimes and violences of Frede- 
gonde, which afforded a sufficient pretext for the war. His army 
ravaged Champagne, and approached Soissons. Fredegonde, 
however, proved herself equal to the danger: she assembled the 
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army of Neustria, showed to the soldiers their young king, en- 
couraged them by her words and by her example, and led them 
suddenly and by night against the camp of the enemy, who was 
surprised and defeated. In the day, the enemy returned; another 
battle was fought, longer and more obstinate than the former, 
but Fredegonde agai triumphed. Her own loss was immense, 
but the throne of Chlotaire was saved, and the army returned 
victorious to Soissons. Yet, though successful in one instance, 
and for a time, the power of Fredegonde was not equal to the 
struggle against Neustria and Burgundy united, and she strove to 
rid herself of her enemy by her accustomed arts. Childebert, 
having got rid of his other enemies, was on the point of renew- 
ing his attack upon Neustria, when he and his queen suddenly 
died—their death was attributed to poison, and common report 
laid the crime to the charge of Fredegonde. 

The successors of Childebert were his two sons—Theodebert 
had Austrasia, and Theodoric, Burgundy. Brunehault, the 
guardian of both, governed with an equal authority in both king- 
doms. The occasion was favourable for Fredegonde; she raised 
an army, and prepared to attack her enemies. Brunehault was 
equally active, but an obstinate and bloody engagement ended in 
the success of the former. The loss in the army of Brunehault 
was immense, Yet Fredegonde reaped not the fruits of her vic- 
tory—she suddenly fell ill and died. 


“ Tt was a day of expiation and deliverance. The human race was 
relieved from an immense opprobrium. We must despair of finding 
colours warm and vigorous enough to describe this fearful figure of a 
queen—every passion, every vice, every fury; all the cunning which 
crime can demand, all the crimes which ambition can solicit, all the 
ambition which the most unbounded perversity can conceive.”— 
vol, ii. p. 20. | 

Brunehault was delivered from her enemy. She was at the 
height of her prosperity. She reduced to quietness the barba- 
rous nations who surrounded her own—she formed treaties with 
distant states. It was by her mediation that Christianity was 
introduced among the Saxons in Great Britain. But the faction 
which Fredegonde had excited in Austrasia still existed, and with 
it all its virulence and hatred. For a time Brunehault triumphed 
over it. Yet the spirit of the queen was too haughty to conci- 
liate; the factious nobles by degrees gained the ears of their 
young king, and Brunehault was’ obliged to fly into Burgundy. 
It might have been expected that she would have sought revenge 
in arming Theodoric against his brother. . No: though her in- 
juries were here great, she had still a bitterer enemy—the hatred 
of Fredegonde lived in the person of Chiotaire. ‘The policy of 
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Brunehault united again the arms of Austrasia and, Burgundy in 
an attack upon Chlotaire. He was prepared, for the war, and 
even sought the combat; but, in the sanguinary battle of Dor- 
melle, fought in the first year of the seventh century, his army 
was destroyed, and he was obliged to accept a disgraceful peace. 
Another battle, four years later, equally fatal to Chlotaire in its 
immediate results, was the first occasion of disagreement between 
the two sons of Childebert. Theodoric believed himself to be 
betrayed by his brother, who had entered into alliance with the 
King of Neustria;.he raised an army to attack him, and was 
encouraged by Brunehault, But in ets there were also 
violent jealousies; the hearts of the soldiers were not engaged in 
this war, and their rebellious conduct obliged him to make peace 
with Theodebert. ‘The latter, reckoning too much on the weak- 
ness of the King of Burgundy, commenced the war, and by a 
base deceit succeeded in entrapping his brother, and in wresting 
from him important concessions. ‘Theodoric hastened to revenge 
himself; in several engagements Theodebert was defeated, his 
armies were destroyed, and at length he was himself taken and 
put to death. His infant son experienced a similar fate. ‘Theo- 
doric became King of Austrasia as well as of Burgundy, 

A terrible struggle approached between Theodoric and Chio- 
taire. But Providence suddenly changed the face of affairs— 
the former was seized by a dysentery and died, and his army dis- 
banded itself. The result may be told in a few words. Brune- 
hault, aged, yet still haughty and proud, made a resolute but vain 
attempt to secure the kingdoms of Burgundy and Austrasia 
to the descendants of Theodoric, though illegitimate. She acted 
with promptitude and skill; but Chlotaire had a powerful army 
in the field. Brunehault was deserted by the people for whom 
she fought; her army left her in the hour of combat; two of the 
sons of Theodoric were murdered; Brunchault fled, but was be- 
trayed, and fell into the hands of her enemy. We will uot de- 
scribe the horrible degradations and violences which she suffered, 
The aged queen was brought forth like a malefactor for judg- 
ment, and was put to death after having endured all the tor- 
ments which savage barbarity could invent. The kingdom of 
the Franks was united in the person of Chlotaire. 

The history of the first race of the Frankish kings presents to 
us throughout a vivid picture of the evils of the Salic law—of 
that system which was distinguished by the absence of the rights 
of primogeniture, But the cure of the evil also arose among 
the institutions of the Franks, , The office of mayor of the palace 
was originally one, which was filled by the choice of the king, but 
after the death of Chlotaire, the blood of Merovée became de- 
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based; union and ‘reunion followed seach other in quick succes- 
sion; and,’ by the ambition and: firmness of the mayors of, the 
palace, aided by the weakness of the monarchs, their office was 
made hereditary. “Such anoffice; itis clear, could not be divided, 
and in’ this case, ‘at least, the right of primogeniture came in natu- 
rally'and necessarily. As the weakness of the kings constantly 
increased, the powers’ of the mayors of the palace increased also; 
the elder Pepin and ‘his son,’ ‘the glorious Charles Martel, pos- 
sessed virtually the kingly power; the race of the, Merovings 
was fast approaching its end; the second Pepin effected the last 
reunion; he united the name with the exercise of royalty, two 
things which had been entirely separated during the days of his 
father and of his grandfather.. The crown, now, like the office 
which had preceded it, was mherited by primogeniture, and the 
struggles of partition and reunion no longer racked and devastated 
the empire of the Franks. 


Art. VILI.— Philosophie de ? Histoire Naturelle, ou Phénoméenes 
de Organisation des Animaux et des Végétaux; par J.J. 
Virey. Paris, Bailliere, 1835. 8vo. 


Tnat the study of the works of creation is an almost intuitive 
feeling in the human mind is strongly evinced, even in the plea- 
sure which children derive from gathering their little bunch of 
daisies; and the bird’s-nesting excursions of the school-boy, and 
his fishing predilections, are but a stronger development of the 
same tendency. Natural objects invariably excite in cliildren 
and youth pleasurable sensations; and it is not until we become 
the slaves of the utilitarian principles of advanced life, when com- 
merce with the turbid society of cities has sophisticated earlier 
simplicity of manners, that, before we cordially take up any pur- 
suit, we first ask what we can get by it, and that, unless a satis- 
factory reply can be made by the chink of the current coin of the 
realm, we hold the wonderful creations of Nature as idle objects 
of curiosity, and those who study them ‘in silent contempt. 

This might perhaps be explained: by the progress of society: 
having, however, reached its culminating point and exhausted the 
whole course of sensual and physical enjoyment, and then found 
how vague atid unsatisfactory itis to the inward map, we again 
resort to the great. parent fora toy to amuse our tedium. ‘This 
we play with for atime, until the intellectual faculties gradually 
arouse us to its closer contemplation; and in inspecting its struc- 
ture, other wonders: develop themselves, and what originated in 
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idleness and a want:of amusement terminates in: a rational mental 
exercise; which evolves, i: the! course,of deeper, investigation, a 
profound reverence for the Author of the créated world. , And 
when cultivated properly, the study of Nature will necessarily 
have a direct moral effect; as it. humbles: us, and. therefore, is,a 
useful discipline; for, until. our worldly pride is abated, we must 
necessarily be wanting in that sympathy with our fellow creatures, 
which it is both a duty anda pleasure to respond to. It is, there- 
fore, gratifying to us, in every point of, view, \to find a stronger 
general inclination to this very laudable pursuit, which, even if. it 
be not carried to the extent of making every individual a perfect 
naturalist, must however open new beauties and a. wider field 
of inquiry to the mere lover of nature. | To the naturalist the 
scene before him is a book of symbols, the ee which 
conceal the secrets of the created world, and which, as he de- 
ciphers them, present themselves as the types and prefiguration 
of the immaterial world, and are pregnant in results to his well- 
being, both moral and physical. ‘To the lover of nature the same 
scene presents itself as one vast buzz of life and hilarity. He can 
perceive no spot unpeopled and the universal hum is the 
psalmody of nature—a hymn of praise, lauding the benevolence 
of the Creator. 

Observing nature in its own domain, and not cramped into 
cabinets, dead, dry, and melancholy, how varied and how vast is 
the scene that presents itself, both animate and inanimate! We 
may either, with the mineralogist, dive into the bowels of the earth, 
studying its innumerable components, and, in conjunction with 
the chymist, their various commixture, turning our researches to.a 
useful account for the benefit of our not less busy fellow crea- 
tures engaged in the traffic of mankind; or, with the geologist, 
we may, “from the superposition of the strata of these compounds, 
account for their production and attribute their heterogeneous 
posture to the intervention of natural phenomena, and thus record 
the several violent concussions and changes which our globe has 
suffered, either from internal combustion or the proximity of some 
comet: or, proceeding thence, building hypothesis upon hypo- 
thesis, give the age of the world in good round numbers and 
say,—it should be much more grey than. scriptural record will 
admit it. But from the probable trath of these conjectures let 
us go and herbalise with the botanist, and animation begins to 
be. given to the varied featares’ of the face of Nature, which 
hitherto, like the sculptured statue, was lifeless and inanimate. 
Solid, substantial matter has hitherto engaged us, which, howso- 
ever the chymist may have succeeded in volatilizing, remains still 
matter; but the breath of life, that wondrous thing which the 
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ciriosity and’ investigation of fivé thousand years has not been 
able’ to determine, commences here its incubation. We may 
here shortly define it a’ growth by assimilation, through the 
nmiedium of a smaller or greater complexity of organization, to the 
power of reproduction, which, when fulfilled to the extent limited 
to it’ by certain laws that have not yet been ascertained, resolves 
into its inorganic elements, returning to the laboratory of nature 
what it had borrowed for its’ brief existerice. From the several 
moulds—which form the first basis of a vegetable soil, and which, 
conveyed by the winds and moist air to the face of the most arid 
rocks, aré the foundation of the future woods that clothe so many 
islands of volcanic origin—to the lofty palm and gigantic oak, 
how innumerable are the forms presented to us by the vegetable 
kingdom, and how grateful to the eye is its green vesture! No 
branch of nature supplies man with so many necessaries and 
luxuries as this. In the feeble tribe of grasses he has found the 
* staff of life’—a more valuable gift than the sturdiest tree or the 
most luscious fruit. It is hence that he culls the most valuable 
medicines to soothe his pain—here he gathers the embellishments 
of his table, and not its least important additions in the condi- 
ments to a luxurious appetite; and from its fermented or ex- 
pressed juices his temperance determines, whether he shall be 
enervated by his indulgence or energized by moderate enjoyment. 
Here the organs of reproduction, which, in the animate world, are 
unseemly or concealed, are redolent with perfume, beautiful in 
colour, and exquisite in form, Nature is not here ashamed of 
their important office, but thrusts them forth to notice and to 
admiration. 

Upon passing to the first pool, we observe the first indications 
of positive sensation. ‘The confines of the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms are less strongly marked than those which separate 
the latter from the mineral; so close is their connexion, that 
earlier botanists have arranged among plants many objects which 
later investigation has ascertained to be subjects of the animal 
kingdom. It is in the world of waters that we find the first 
traces of animation; here every drop teems with myriads of 
beings, and the microscope, in the hands of Ehrenberg*, has 
opened a new scene to-our admiration. From the Monas, one 
species of which varies in size from yyy” to sh,” in diameter 
upwards, throughout ‘all the imfusories, which Cuvier classed 
under the name of homogeneous infusories, from their having, 


* See his extraordinary ‘ Organisation, Systematik und Geograpliisches Verbhiiltniss 
der Infusions Thierchen,’’ Berlin, 1830, folio, and its continuatiow under the title of 
“« Zur Erkentniss der Organisation in der Richtang des kleinsten Ratimes,” 1852 and 
1834, Berlin, folio. : 
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as he imagined, no viscera,—Ehrenberg has discovered .a dis- 
tinct organization, which he has represented in some beautiful 
plates; and) his investigations have been so minute that be has 
classed their structure in. full, detail, and has even compared it 
with that of the mammalia, which he considers that it equals in per- 
fection; and in.these atoms he has discovered a, nervous, system, 
teeth, complicated intestines, and also sexual organs. The theory 
of spontaneous generation, which has successively, by the pro- 
gress of inquiry, been driven from its stronghold among superior 
animals, resorted hither as its last refuge. ‘Che excessive minute- 
ness of these atoms promised. it a safe retreat, but these great 
discoveries wholly chase it from the world, and with it the entire 
sophistical superstructure founded upon it, of blind chance being 
the origin of all things. Lilimitable wisdom and foresight we find 
pervading the structure of these imperceptible atoms; for, at the 
creation, “ the waters brought forth abundantly the moving crea- 
ture that hath life,” all “ afer their kind ;” but we cannot do better 
than cite what Dr. Virey says upon this subject. 


‘The almost universal uniformity of the microscopic races results 
from the facile distribution of their germs, the tenuity of which is so 
inconceivable. If, in the simple distillation of plants, there be raised 
with their atoms a host of light materials, why may not the evaporation 
of water in the atmosphere convey with it, as well as dust, the subtle and 
invisible germs of mould, of the byssus, and of the infusories—for we 
observe that the winds convey afar clouds of insects, and of the seminal 
dust of the lycoperdon and of the fecundating pollen of the dicecious and 
other vegetables? Does not rain-water collected in the open country and 
enclosed in the cleanest glass vessels speedily develop, by means of a 
gentle incubation, and under the rays of the sun, myriads of animalcule, 
little green conferve, and all the elements of protogeneous organisms ? 
We may, therefore, readily comprehend how the winds convey, and the 
rains precipitate upon the whole surface of entire continents and seas, 
the innumerable germs of so many imperceptible microscopic races, inter- 
mixed and multiplying, sailing throughout the immense ocean and the 
circumambient air. Hence the earth becomes the theatre of the genera- 
tion and dissemination of these its primordial and universal inhabitants, 
without our being able, or even having deigned, to enumerate these hosts 
lost in the obscurity of their infinite minuteness. 

* If the germs of the largest species are originally so delicate; what 
must be the ovule of the microscopic infusories? It is evident that 
their excessive tenuity secures them from our investigation. Upon ob- 
serving a green, mould, the. little byssi present themselves without any 
apparent cause—upen materials.in a state. of decomposition—as well as 
the animalcula in stagnant waters ;-—-who dares then conclude that they 
are the extemporaneons produce of a spontaneous generation? Have 
not these beings their constant determinate conformation, and have 
not the works of naturalists, which we can. compare with the facts 
themselves, described and figured these species ? 
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“ We find that there exists for them.a kind of panspermia ; they every- 
where abeund in milliards in proportion to theix destruction. These germs 
and ovale we inbale and we swallow; bei ngerce yeas they 
boldly insinuate themselves, and those which donot peri opportunity, 

lace and means to develop themselves. They then appear as sprung 
rom nothing, and we refer to chance for their explanation. The ancient 
naturalists, from not possessing the microscope, referred the generation 
of insects to this chance, and even those among them which possess 
sexual organs and lay eggs. Many ignorant persons, or bad observers, 
still maintain that lice and the mites of cheese are generated spontane- 
ously, although they at the same time admit that apterous insects can 
also multiply by the usual sexual intercourse, * 

‘* Thus also, according to many helminthologists, the intestinal worms, 
even of our viscera, are the produce of spontaneous generation, although 
the nematoidea are furnished with distinct sexual organs, and the cestoidea, 
according to Bremser, are he rodites, the several articulations of 
the same worm being able mutually to copulate. Where then is the im- 

sibility that the tenuous ovule of these wornts may be absorbed in the 


oose and permeable tissues of children, or conveyed by the circulation 
and the lymphatic vessels into the most intimate structure of those tissues, 
and develop themselves in favonrable situations ;—as, for instance, the 
echinoccus in the liver, the coenurus in the brain, &c.? It is true that 
every animal does not exhibit the same species of worm, for they are 
peculiar to the several ages of the individual ; and the different climates 
of the globe produce different species of these parasites. If even therefore 


the same entozoa are not found everywhere in similar bodies, this is no 
argument for their spontaneous formation, though the circumstances may 
be parallel. 

“Thus the intestinal worms doubtless require animal food and heat to 
promote their development ; but who will deny that their eggs may not 
exist in the water drunk by those animals? . Everybody is aware that 
the fishes and other aquatic races, as well as the inhabitants of damp 
low countries, are most subject to wormy diseases. For instance, where 
is the impossibility that the eggs of the tenie, that are expelled with 
the evacuations, may be dispersed throughout the waters in which ‘they 
swim, without finding places suitable for their development, until they 
ate swallowed by avimals drinking those waters? It is even said that 
tani have been found in the human foetus and in chickens just discharged 
from the egg. ‘This is very possible ; for the mother may have trans- 
mitted with her humours the ovule of these entozoa, which penetrate so 
profoundly into the economy. Besides, the food we take contains the 
impereeptible elements of our diseases; and every.carnivorous animal 
which laps the blood and devours the flesh of its prey, swallows likewise 
the ovulze of the worms that. it may contain. Pallas placed within a dog 
the eggs of a tenia, which were developed and propagated in that 


animal, 


* An instance has been related of a field of wheat being sown in a Swiss valley, 
and then buried beneath an avalanche for the space of five and twenty years. The snow 
having melted at the expiration of that time, the of the wheat, which had 
been thus interrupted, then went on, and it a harvest. 
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“ Thus the microscopi¢ world, which plays such at important part in in- 
visible nature (forhow many molecoles uve elacharticannes 


like the secret wheels of the machitte, the general results alone of which 
we are enabled to contemplate. Doubtless the entozoa are nowbere met 
with but_in the atiimals to which they are’ appropriated: This is'the 
necessary condition of their birth and life ; 1 fe external nature, 
which is the fertile mother of all germs, ‘is charged with their distribu- 
tion, as well as with that of Bro myriads of ‘insects, animaleule, and 
moulds, which propagate and insinmate themselves either by the air or by 
water into the most hidden recesses of the earth. 

“ And in fact the permanence of their species, the perpetenl preserva 
tion of their distinct structures, evince a regular law of formation by 
means of eggs or germs pre-existing in similar parents.”—p.-111—116. 


We have thought it desirable to adduce here,. although it de- 
tains us in our progress, the strong proofs that exist of there 
being no spontaneous generation, though this tenet is still 
held by many eminent naturalists. The great difficulty of ac- 
counting for the production of these minims gives probability 
to an opinion which, viewed from general principles, is a manifest 
absurdity. But we consider Ehretiberg’s discoveries’ before 
alluded to, and Dr. Virey’s exposition, as perfectly conclusive. 

Let us gradually ascend the scale—this term we use for the sake 
of convenience, though our subsequent remarks will show its 
inappropriateness—and leave the protozoa, or first animals, which 
exemplify more than any other class the universal diffusion of 
animation ; for one of them does not even respect the brain 
of man himself, but intrudes into that very organ which gives him 
his paramount importance in the creation, while others inhabit 
equally remote but more ignoble situations, such as the intestines, 
the liver, the eyes, and even the cellular membrane of man, as well 
as of animals, and their recondite position has chiefly fostered the 
above opinions which we think so satisfactorily controverted.— 
We must notice, among the class of zoophytes, the animals 
that produce the sponges and the corals; the latter, silently 
working in the depths of the ocean, by their frequently beau- 
tiful concretions transform unfathomable abysses into reefs, and 
bridges, and islands; which we need but mention to show the 
powerful ‘ageticy whieh such apparently insignificant creatures 
exercise both over man’s destinies, and the external surface of the 
earth. Others of them, as the sea-anémornes (actinia), decorate 
the fathomless depths with the beauty and variety of a gay 
parterre, and others again, which swim upon the surface, em- 
bellish the oceanic nights with their pale phosphoric lustre, thereby 
aiding the imagination of" the remote voyager to conjure up fairy 
scenes and tritonic festivals. It is in this branch of the animal 
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kingdom that we find the strongest reflex of the vegetable world, 
in form as well as colour; aud in fact, frequently so deceptive in 
its effects, as we have before remarked, as to have deceived erudite 
naturalists and botanists. 

We now come to the mollusca, or gelatinous animals, for 
we consider with Goldfuss, Dumeril, and other eminent zoo- 
logists, that they rank infinitely below the annulosa, or ar- 
ticulated animals, above which Cuvier has placed them. It 
is the shells of these animals which are so universally admired for 
either elegance of form, contrast or harmony of colour, and beauty 
of sculpture. We reflect but little, when observing them on 
the mantelpiece or in the cabinet, upon the varied nature of the 
functions of the animals that produce them, or in cases of great 
rarity, the profound abysses whence accident has cast them up to 
excite our admiration. For even the back-ground of the picture 
of creation is, in its most hidden recesses, as perfectly elaborated as 
those groupings in its fore-ground which are most obvious to the 
human eye and intellect. Hence arises a question in our minds, 
whether man may justly arrogate to himself the entire dominion 
of which he boasts—if it be not from the intercalation of these 
obscure beings, as links of the great chain, and as chords of the 
general harmony? Some of these, as the argonaute, wing their 
light way, scudding, impelled by the current, or at will, before the 
breeze, upon the calm surface of the waves, or momentarily sinking 
at the approach of danger. Others are affixed to the solid rock, 
as the oyster, whence nothing but mechanical force can remove 
them, and others propel themselves by the sudden clapping of 
the valves of their shells together, and thus by a sort of spring 
effect their progression; whereas the whole series of univalves and 
naked mollusca advance, as the common snail and slug, by the 
clinging of a muscular foot. Very many of this class are edible, 
and are as delectable to the epicure as the solitary gem pro- 
duced by one of them is agreeable to beauty, and to royalty, for 
it forms a highly valued decoration in the crowns of princes who 
are not so lavish of their treasures as was the queen of Egypt. 

Proceeding onward, we arrive at the crustacea, or animals enve- 
loped in a crust, among which the lobster and the crab, the cray- 
fish, the shrimp, and the prawn, are perhaps the most attractive. 
The habits of many of them are exceedingly curious, especially 
the migratory instinct of the several species of land crabs; and 
many of them diverge still further from their typical character of 
sea-aninals, and actually ascend trees,—for instance, that called the 
tree-lobster, which mounts the cocoa-nut palm for the sake of its 
fruit. ‘This class comprises an extensive host, as does, also, the 
next, the arachnoid, or spider-like animals, With these again 
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we quit the water, as the chief receptacle of animated life, and al- 
though many of those we shall subsequently notice inhabit it, yet, 
with the exception of the fishes—not one of which is known to in- 
habit the land unless for a very brief period—we shall find that the 
preponderance of life is affixed tothe land. Some of the spiders we 
observe launching their balloon into the wide welkin as aéronauts— 
others descending with theirdiving bell beneath the waters—others, 
subterranean in their habitations, with superficial toils spread to 
take their unwary prey,—whilst others weave their elegant tissues, 
distended from spray to spray: some are said to capture small birds, 
but this assertion adinits of considerable doubt, and there are others 
again which leap like tigers suddenly upon their ravin. At- 
tempts have been made, but hitherto unsuccessfully, to apply 
their webs to useful purposes, although, as objects of curiosity, 
gloves have been manufactured from them, and, we believe in one 
instance, a lady’s dress. But the scorpion and the mites, or acari, 
are perhaps the most redoubtable to man; the first by its venom, 
and the second as being the cause of some of the most abhorrent 
of the diseases that attack the human race. The next class, the 
insects, present an almost illimitable host, the most extensive 
certainly throughout the entire range of the animal kingdom, and 
perhaps, also, the greatest wonders of all, from their remarkable 
metamorphoses, and, in many cases, highly developed instincts. 
Among them we find social tribes almost aping the polity of man, 
and none among the superiorly organized mammalia surpass them 
—not even the beaver—in this faculty. It is true that in all the 
classes we find many tribes which are gregarious, but none are 
social, There are approximations indeed among the rooks, but, with 
these solitary exceptions, the rest are heedful only of their own 
advantage, and do not labour in combination for the common weal. 
How varied besides are their forms!—how splendid their colours! 
The greatest poets have borrowed from them some of their 
happiest similes, and even inspired moralists their most pertinent 
illustrations.—How variously useful are they to man and yet how 
despised by the majority! Even the little silkworm gives employ- 
ment, and consequently daily bread, to many millions of the 
human race, and how many others supply man with luxuries and 
necessaries ! 

Let us pass onward and observe the fish traversing the 
ocean in every possible direction, and in every imaginable form 
adapted to that element—some eccentric in the extreme, others 
as elegant, and all the most voracious of the animated creation, and, 
as a compensation, also the most prolific ; for who shall calculate 
their myriads, perhaps more numerous than the sands over which 
they swim! How noble a gift to man merely as articles of 
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food, and upon which some tribes of savages exclusively exist! 
In size also, at least in length, some of them are perhaps the 
largest of animals, ‘The accounts of their excessive longevity are 

robably erroneous, ‘The ring found in the gill of the pike, at 
Keisersidatert: if it was not an heir-loom in the family of the fish, 
was a piece of chicanery practised by some interested party ; for, is 
it credible that it should have attained the age of nearly three 
hundred years? which is as monstrous as nineteen feet for the 
length of its body. 

We next arrive at the reptiles, all more or less hideous in aspect 
and habits, and some instinctively abhorrent to us from the pri- 
meval curse. It is as denizens of this class, that the most ano- 
malous and gigantic remains of a former creation present them- 
selves.—Here we should arrange the huge megalosaurus, supposed 
to have been 70 feet long and eight feet high, and the igaanadon at 
least 60, did they still exist, and which idea has even been started, 
hypothetically, by a favourite writer,* from the analogy of a still 
existing individual of the class being found to inhabit subterra- 
nean lakes and pools;+ and he therefore conceives it probable, 
from the universal distribution of animation upon the surface, that 
Nature has been as active in her operations beneath it; proving, by 
the population of these abysses, thatno spot which can be inhabited 
is left unpeopled. Some violent concussion must consequently have 
intermingled their remains with the upper crust, where accident 
has exposed them to the researches of the curious, and but for 
which man never could have arrived at the knowledge of them. 
Leaving this point in all its uncertainty and improbability, what 
shall we say to those most anomalous creatures, the pterodactyli, 
which the majority of opinions concur in considering as hav- 
ing been flying reptiles. Collini conceived them to be fishes; 
Cuvier, what they are still held to be; Soemmering classed 
them with the mammalia, where also Wagler has placed them, 
and, in fact, in a distinct order together with the plesiosaurus, the 
ichthyosaurus, and the existing ornithorhynchus. Wagler also 
has classed them with the mammalia; but what are thought to have 
been their wings he treats as fins, and makes them swimming ani- 
mals. Okencalls them reptiles, among which they are placed by 
Meyer also, who holds Cuvier’s opinion. It is in this class, likewise, 
that we find the serpents which many nations have deified, and which 
Scripture makes the typeof evil... How elegant are their motions! 
from which the ancients called their progression the gait of the gods. 
The enormous size of the boas, their great muscular strength, dila- 
table jaws, and prehensile tails,enable them to capture deer, and 
even oxen, and crush their bones by their constriction, and then, 


* Kirby, Bridgewater Treatise, + Proteus. 
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covering them with their saliva, to swallow them whole; which, 
according to travellers, is a lengthy process, and the horns of the 
animal are left projecting from the mouth, whence by degrees they 
ultimately rot off. The enormous pythons of the old world yield 
in nothing to the boas of America. The story of that which is 
said to have been 120 feet in length, and was killed by the army 
of Regulus in Africa, is doubtless an exaggeration; but we in 
these cold latitudes can barely form a conception of the vigour of 
animal life beneath the prolific heat of the sun, which stimulates 
their generation, imparting to them vivacity of colour, extrava- 
gance of feature, and a monstrous size. 

Barely mentioning the toads, turtles, and tortoises, let us pro- 
ceed to the more pleasing scene presented to us by the aérial group 
of birds—here from the pigmy humming bird, resplendent with all 
the colours of the most vivid gems, scarcely larger than the bee 
hovering over the flower, and with distended tongue imbibing its 
nectar, to the majestic Condor, 

* towering in pride of place,” 


how animated are their tribes! This, considered as a-whole, is 
perhaps the most beautiful and gratifying to man of all the classes 
of the animal kingdom, and many of its species are infinitely 
serviceable to him. Our groves and fields are enlivened by their 
songs, and our tables amply furnished by them with choice articles 
of food ; their down supplies us with warmth and comfort, and 
their quills with the instrument for the communication of our 
ideas. 

From them to the mammalia, or animals that suckle their 
young, a link is formed by that most extraordinary creature, 
the duck-billed Platypus,* which is said to be ovoviviparous, 
or producing young by means of eggs that are hatched within 
it. It is one of the most remarkable natives of New Hol- 
land, that country so remarkable in the majority of its 
vegetable and animal productions. Its webbed feet and aqua- 
tic habits are common to many of its class, but the extraordi- 
nary spur with which the posterior legs of the male are furnished, 
and which are said to vent a venom in self-defence, is the only 
instance, we believe, of a venomous organ being found among the 
mammalia. In this class man finds the greatest approximation 
to his own form, organisation, and intellect. He is here provided 
with beasts of burden, that lighten his labour, and supply him 
with multitades of necessaries. Here the sagacious dog is his 
safeguard against the incursion of the wolf upon his flocks, which 
furnish him with apparel and with food; the horse is his noble 


* Ornithorhynchus paradoxus. 
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companion in the chase and in the field, and his unwearied ser- 
vant for the plough and the carriage. The dromedary and camel, 
patient of thirst, carry him fleetly across the burning desert: 
and the huge elephant is his irresistible bearer in the field of 
battle. ‘This class, leastnumerous in species of the whole animal 
kingdom, is the most serviceable to man in supplying him with his 
positive and indispensable necessaries; yet here again, as elsewhere 
throughout the animal kingdom, those that are most serviceable 
to him are quiet feeders upon vegetables. The carnivorous 
tribes he finds less domitable, and, as it were from an instinctive 
abhorence of canibalism wherever he may find it, no carnivorous 
animal supplies him with food. Nature here again rings its re- 
peated changes of form, colour, instinct, habits, and uses. We 
here aseend, by gradational structure and organization, to the key- 
stone of the arch—man himself. It has been strongly argued that 
man is no animal, but he is closely allied to animals in everything 
save intellect, and if that wonderful organ which endows him 
with it places an immeasurable distance between him and even 
the most sagacious animal, he is still connected with them by 
earthly ties, which it would be well for the correction of his pride 
that he had the humility to remember, But it is not even in in- 
tellect alone that the human being differs from the animal—by 
human being we must be understood as meaning the sexes collec- 
tively —for Burdach* has proved physiologically, that in man 
only the animal nature predominates; but in woman, humanity, 
as contradistinguished to animality, in form, structure, and de- 
velopment, has attained its zenith, and the moral virtues are more 
essentially peculiar to her, whereas in man they are superinduced 
by intercourse and the charms and curbs of social life. ‘There- 
fore as both sexes only form the complete species, we may even 
in a system of natural history consistently elevate mankind to a 
distinct class, superior to the mammalia which it prefigurates and 
typifies, and to which the transition is made by the male. Here, 
at this point of culmination, systematic natural history makes its 
stop; it dare not launch into the hypothetical regions of immate- 
riality and spirit, or attempt the classification of virtues, powers, 
principalities, and hierarchies ; for, as Linneus might have said, 
“ they have no teeth,’—yet an ingenious systematist of the pre- 
sent day has insinuated their introduction into his system. 
Although we have thus very cursorily mentioned the series of 
objects and beings which the study of natural history embraces, it 
is not thus that we find them in nature, where all are intermingled, 
acting and re-acting upon each other, and the apparent discords 
of nature’s gamut, as we overhear the solitary notes, reverberate 


* C. F. Burdach, Die Physiologie als Erfahrungswissenschaft, T, i, p. 284, § 218. 
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collectively in the fullest aud most perfect harmony along. the 
stupendous vault of the creation, Partial evil is invelved im the 
general good, and if the insect repine that it is devoured by the 
bird, let at be grateful that it has enjoyed au existence however 
brief, for no other necessity called it from the clod, | It is, from 
this individual evil that the general good arises ; it is hence that 
such a multiplicity of beings are enabled to inhabit the world; 
not only species are thus iuterminably varied, but the numbers of 
the individuals in each are proportionate to the object for which 
they were designed, aud the amount of destruction among them 
occasioned thereby is amply repaired by a power of propagation 
adequate to the loss. ‘Thus no space is lost, and barely a species 
exterminated, which is owing to the force of the law. that 
regulates their relative disposal. The relations of the animal 
with the vegetable kingdom are extremely diversified, but those 
existing in the animal kingdom itself between its several mem- 
bers are infinitely more complicated. We find the vegetable 
at the base directly or indirectly supporting all; and in return, in 
very many instances, it is only through the agency of animals 
that vegetables are perpetuated, as they serve to render these 
fertile by conveying the impregnating pollen, or by distributing 
their seeds. In the animal kingdom all classes are multifariously 
mtermingled, some living, as parasites, upon others, supported in 
a variety of ways, and some, although enjoying an independent 
existence, live by means of the rest, if not at their expense ; but 
the most direct relation that we observe is that which destines the 
herbivorous tribes to be the food of the carnivorous. 

Thus we find wheel working within wheel, and the complicated 
machine presents a sublime view of Omnipresent and Omni 
tent wisdom. ‘The vast scheme of creation here unfolds itself im- 
perceptibly to our observation, and the object of that creation, 
namely, the diffusion of the greatest quantity of happiness through- 
out the smallest possible space, fully and energetically evinces the 
benevolence that prompted it. What appears exuberance of pro- 
duction is but provision for consumption, in the least proportion 
required for securimg the preservation of the species. We feel 
astounded at the fecundity of many fishes, insects, and plants; but 
yet how important is it to the preservation of the balance of exist- 
ence! For one egg of either that attains its complete develap- 
ment in the power of reproduction, what myriads are consumed in 
their various stages of growth! Nor can we say that any are 
, abortive, for they have doubtless fulfilled purposes as indispensa- 
ble as the propagation of their kind by supporting the life of 
other beings, which, in their turn, either in their fecundity carry 
this connexion still further, or in their several instincts exercise 
functions concomitaut therewith for promoting the general benefit, 
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A few instances will fully, illustrate the reciprocity of these inter- 
lacings, which bind all,to,our,common, parent, Mother Earth. 

To commence with,the vegetable kingdom—what hosts does it 
support, from the lichen that, grows, upon the wall to the cedar of 
Lebanon! and what does not serve, to,support the animal kingdom, 
or individual reproduction, tends to feed the soil. Almost every 
plant, shrub, or tree, consists of a congeries of vegetables, and these, 
although not independentof each. other,,are not necessary to their 
existence; hence they are enabled to.feed widely without the danger 
of destruction, In every part they afford aliment; ia the root,stem, 
leaves, bud, blossom, pollen, seed-vessel, aud fruit, what multitudes 
of insects in all their stages of existence!—what hosts of’birds, 
and animals, and fishes, and reptiles here find their nutriment! 
many being general feeders; but also very many restricted to cer- 
tain plants or pollen; and this kingdom in return derives addi- 
tional fecundity, as well from the decomposition of animal matter 
as from the stimulus given by a checked luxuriance, which, 
wheresoever carried to excess, would choke or starve itself. ‘The 
cryptogamous plants, as. the mosses, lichens, funguses, ferns, are 
least nutritive, but they either prepare a soil, or promote decom- 
position, where the elements would be too slow im their effects : 
still they nourish a variety of insects; and even that buried fungus 
the epicure’s morsel, the truffle, is the destined food of a peculiar 
little beetle.* ‘The vastly superabundant production of pollen 
gives nutriment to perfect insects, or pabulum to their young ; 
and, in return, they promote or effect its fecundation. ‘The fruits 
and seeds consumed by the frugivorous birds disseminate them, 
and the herbivorous animals manure the soil and stimulate the 
growth of the herbage; they then feed by their forcible destruc- 
tion the carnivorous tribes of all the classes, and which also prey 
upon each other; and what these leave, or casualties or the course 
of nature has destroyed,.is awarded to the necrophagous hosts, or 
those that gorge upon dead animal matter. ‘There appears no 
waste and no exuberance, for the latter finds a timely check before 
ithas power to destroy itself; and what appears a wanton expen- 
diture of animal life, from any insulated point of view, wholly 
changes its character of evil when observed in its necessary con- 
nexion with the universal harmony of the entire system.’ What a 
fruitful scene of observation. and contemplation does’ not this 
branch of natural history afford! ..No-phenomenon can be ob- 
served without’ its chain of histories, all intimately interlinked and 
progressing from one to the other. The ‘human mind in the 
capacity of its coneeption ascends from the mortal to the immor- 
tal, and terminates its inquiry in worship and adoration. 


* Leiodes cinnamomea. 
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But, passing from our northern latitudes, ‘where ‘life presents 
peculiar and distinct phases, proceed we to tropical climates; and 
survey it there in its gush and glow, Let us‘imagine 2 brilliant 
day im a forest beneath the equator daring the rainy season, which 
- has been sometimes but very incorrectly “considered ‘as analogous 
to our winter, whereas it truly answers to our sammer,—for it is 
then that all is animated. The seasons are not arbitrary periods, 
but their recurrence is regulated by their effect upon vegetable, 
and, consequently, upon animal, life; and ‘as it is with winter that 
we associate the idea of torpidity, and a temporary stagnation of 
existence, we must necessarily, from its parallel effects, connect 
the idea of the same season with the tropical heats. But return 
we to our forest, and we observe “confusion worse confounded.” 
The buzz, the whirl, the flutter, the shriek, the whoop, the hum, 
the chatter, and the song; are’ all intermingled ; the various birds 
and animals, msects, reptiles, and plants,’ outvying each other 
in the splendour of their clothing, and the luxuriant enjoyment of 
existence, of which those discordant sounds are the emphatic an- 
nouncement ; all revel there in the wildest hilarity, according to 
their nature, instinct, and habits; and such is the vigour of ex- 
istence, that even plants have a voice, and the palm proclaims the 
bursting of its bud by a sound as loud as that of a cannon. 

But we must return from this vivacious scene to the sober 
contemplation of the beneficial effects produced on the mind by 
the methodical cultivation of natural history. 

The immense variety of organic beings which even our rapid 
survey of them has shown to be so extensive, will be still further 
evinced by the statement of their numbers already known, as _re- 
cently computed by Mr. Swainson, and to which we will add his 
table of the probable number existing throughout the ‘globe, 
some of which the assiduity of travellers and naturalists is daily 
bringing into notice. We can merely give his calculation, for we 
have not space to enter into his argument in support of his ‘as- 
sumed probable numbers, But even in the first table of those 
which are known, perhaps not one half of the gross number are 
yet described. 

Mammalia ...6s.eesseieevecees 1,000* 
Birds) os vis vidicre Sei decsiseebisdes 6,000 
Figh es «:¢:0i4 ue ostedi@ee diibic oWOblsia 6,000 
Insects, ccomesisienei ces siacbices x)! 120,000 
Mollusca... v.90 dp2s2nveneseee 5,100 
RAGiMA «2 o clo anb be « ongties anbic ay 1,000 
Visible polypes ....+4+sensseane 1,500 


140,600 


* Swainson’s Zoology, vol. ii, Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
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We may observe here that the reptiles are wholly omitted ; the 
number of birds are stated as supposed to exist in the Berlin 
Museum, and the fishes on the authority of Cuvier, as known to 
him, But we have here a gross total of one hundred and forty thou- 
sand six hundred, exclusively of the reptiles and plants ; the latter 
according to Decandolle amounting to sixty thousand. 

Swainson’s table of the probabie numbers runs as follows*— 

Saadrupety eeeecees ees 1,200 

: irds 6,800 

1. Vertebrated animals. 4 Rontiles and Amphibia 1,500 

Fishes eeee 8,000 

: Insects ..... seveseseeee 550,000 

2. Annulose animals . . Worets, Ge. < iis iii'c dues gevevs 2,500 
Radiata, Star-fish, &c. ........ 
3. Molluscous animals. ) Polypi,Corals ....e0ecsse0e- 
Soft animals ...... } Naked Mollusca, ......ceeees 

REINER o du ntnnscneseraseds nts 


——- — 


577,600 

— 

In this table it has struck us as exceedingly singular why odd 
numbers should be adduced, for it appears very improbable that 
the scheme of nature should not be perfect, yet why odd num- 


bers cannot be so, would lead us into a discussion too wide for 
our present purpose, although one of much interest. ‘To the 
above tables we will add the summary of those formed by Kefer- 
stein,t and which are interesting for comparison, as he chiefly 
founds the computation upon described species; and to which he 
also adds the numbers of fossil species discovered up to the time 
of his publication.— 
Recent. Fossil, 
eee cccscccccee 883 

Birds .. 4,099 

Reptiles ....c.ceeeeseees 1,270 

FiOS cinWee dccvic 6 sic vaie cis’) B,586 secwess 

EMAAG: | 0:0 weinin'c-s's vin «004 nels titid d dw oie’ oe eeediogede 


pers 
rustacea .e.< 


Xyphosura.... 
Entomostracea 


* Swainson’s Zoology, vol. ii, Lardner’s Cyclopedia. 
+ Report of Select Committee on the British Museum. August, 1835, p. 242. It 
is here stated that more than 9,000 are known. 


¢ Die Naturgeschichte des Erdkorpers ia ibren ersten Grundziigen dargestellt. 2 
Bde, 8vo. 1834, vol. ii. 
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Mollusca..cccsecsccccess © BBIG) ceacecesswesne | 6,056 
Annelides .. ss -eecreees 40G i660 coun edpied ed 214 
DOOD, .. « aamasl de te antevcet 187,,., essiente od? ebaae 411 
Polyping oreseqenesesases BIG... cen sdensgeeye 907 
Vometaeles ono <oe.ccanecne Teel. neanens sesnnced xia THF 


46,759 9,629 
—— esa 


Here we have a gross total of 56,388, which we may admit as 
an approximation, although many in the fossil list may be iden- 
tical with recent species. But here the insects and entomostracea 
are totally omitted, which, if we add in the round numbers of 
Mr. Swainson, will increase the total to 180,000. But another 
computation of the probable numbers of the insect tribes only, 
makes that class amount to the enormous host of one million.* 

It is self-evident, that a knowledge of so great a concourse of 
organized beings can only be attained by a distribution which 
arranges them methodically, by certain peculiarities, that reduce the 
heterogeneous mixture wherein we find them dispersed through- 
out nature, into an orderly series, The first and most important 
condition of such an arrangement is, that every individual which 
it comprises shall have a name whereby it may be distinguished 
from every other. The series has been framed into groups, 
which, descending from their more general resemblances into the 
greatest possible detail of differences, have severally received the 
titles of kingdoms, classes, orders, tribes, families, genera, and 
species. ‘This mode, which is rendered indispensable upon gene- 
ral principles, also greatly facilitates the ascertaining whether any 
individual being, which may casually present itself to observation, 
is yet known, and has consequently received its place in the system 
adopted ; or, if new and unknown, it has first to be named, while 
its structure points out its precise situation. ‘The names, there- 
fore, which objects have necessarily received are double,—con- 
sisting of the generic name, which shows their situation, and 
which corresponds, by way of illustration, with our surnames, and, 
like them, admits of change; and their trivial or specific name, 
which, analogous to our baptismal names, is arbitrary in the first 
instance, but when once imposed, remains ever after unalterable. 
Yet before all this could be done with the accuracy requisite to 
distinguish individually such a multiplicity of beings, and to: pre- 
vent the confusion that would ensue from the use of ordinary 
language, in consequence of its vagueness and want of precision, 


* See Reich, Beitrag zur Lehre von der geographischen Verbreitung der Insekten, 
Nova Acta Acad. Ces. Leop. Carol. Nat. Cur. v. 16, part 2, page 886, 
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it was found necessary to adopt, for the description of these ob- 
jects, certain conventional terms, which should have a definite 
acceptation. 

Hence it is, that notural history has its peculiar language, 
called its terminology, or more recently, to avoid a barbarism, 
glossology or orismology. For the foundation of this we are 
chiefly indebted to Linneus, the father of the modern mode of 
studying natural history; and to him also the science is indebted 
for the invention of trivial or specific names, also a vast improve- 
ment, and which avoids the necessity of a circumlocution, or a 
specific phrase, whereby the older naturalists were accustomed to 
indicate the different objects they alluded to; whereas, now, the 
name suffices. 

It is unfortunately this nomenclature and orismology which 
have frightened the many from the study of natural history, and 
certainly without sufficient cause. They ought to reflect that 
there’ is no royal road to knowledge; that every thing we wish to 
know thoroughly has its dry and tedious elements, but which lose 
their barrenness so soon as we have quitted our leading-strings, 
and can apply them. They ought also to weigh well the advan- 
tage of a clear and distinct idea over a loose and confused one ; 
and this distinctness is only to be obtained by the precision which 
is given through technical language, that admits neither of syno- 
nymy nor periphrase. 

Exclusively of the importance that necessarily attaches to me- 
thodizing within the mind such a multifarious host of distinct 
objects, a system of natural history also accomplishes the incul- 
cation of method, and so disciplines the powers of the mind, 
that they may be made to bear upon any subject with the most 
advantageous results; it drills it into strictness and accuracy ;— 
but we cannot do better than give Cuvier’s opinion upon this 
subject. 

“The habit which is necessarily acquired in studying natural history, 
of classing within the mind a vast number of ideas, is one of the advan- 
tages which this science presents, that has been least noticed, and which 
will probably become the greatest when it shall be generally introduced 
into the course of common education. It exercises the mind in that 
division of logic, styled method, as much as geometry practises it in what 
is called syllogism ; because natural history is the science which demands 
the most precise method, as geometry is that which exacts the most 
rigorous reasoning. But this method, once well acquired, admits of very 
advantageous application to studies the most dissimilar to natural history. 
Every discussion that requires a classification of facts, every research that 
demands a distribution of materials, is made by the same laws ; and a 
youth who shall have made this science merely an object of amusement, 
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is astonished when he discovers the facility it gives him in the disentan- 
glement of the most complicated affairs.” * 


Besides method to the mind, innumerable other advantages 


result from the study of natural history. et us again hear 
Cuvier.+ 


“Tt is not less useful in solitude. Sufficiently extensive to fill the 
most capacious mind; sufficiently varied and interesting to amuse the 
most agitated ; it consoles the unfortunate, and calms animosities. Once 
raised to the contemplation of the harmony of nature, irresistibly regu- 
lated by Providence, how weak and insignificant are the resources we 
have allowed to depend upon the will of man! 

“‘ I candidly avow that these views have always weighed deeply with 
me; and if I have endeavoured to promote this tranquil study, it has been 
because, in my opinion, it is more capable than any other to satisfy that 
urgent thirst for occupation, which so much contributed to produce the 
disturbances of the last fifty years.” 


There is neither class, age, nor sex, but may participate in the 
advantages of this study, and it may be pursued within whatsoever 
limits are desirable ; it is so ductile, that it may be made either a 
recreation or an occupation ; and, followed as the former, it is the 
most innocent, and instructive, and inexhaustible at man’s com- 
mand. Dr. Virey’s description of a naturalist and of Nature is 
sufficient to convert the most averse to this pleasing study. 


*« The naturalist is a contemplative and simple man, who endeavours 
to discover and admire the laws of nature and of its Author; and who, 
elevating himself by sublime thoughts to the First Cause of all, adores the 
powerful hand which peopled the world, which brought forth wheat and 
the grape, which created all living species, and settled the laws of their re- 
production, int and destruction ; he searches throughout the 
earth the relations and harmonies of all beings, the great chain which 
connects them together, the faculties which distinguish them, their 
astonishing properties, and admirable organization ; he investigates their 
utility with reference to his wants and his diseases, to the embellishment 
of his life, to his supply of food, clothing, and the increase of his com- 
forts. Without natural history, we should have neither domestic nor 
rural economy, nor would there be any utility inthe world. The fields 
without it would be but a sterile and vain display of glory and magnifi- 
cence, and a spectacle which would speedily fatigue, did it not also 
interest us by our own utility, and which would only flatter the soul without 
filling it with a sweet and agreeable satisfaction ; commerce itself could 
not exist without the productions of Nature; it is she who feeds a crowd 
of miserable wretches, who would perish attenuated with hunger, were it 
not for the indulgence of luxury, which circulates money, and extracts 
it from the purse of the opulent to buy the bread of the poor. It is 
Nature which supports the human race; hers is the first bosom we hang 
to; and if we could take advantage of all her gifts, and, did we study 





* Cuvier’s Regne Animal, vol. i. p. 19. t Ib. p. 20. 
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thoroughly her fecundity, and profoundly investigate her beneficent 
intentions, her wisdom, gentleness, and simplicity, we should live eon~ 
tented and virtuous in the midst of abundance and security.”* 

Into systems we cannot here enter, yet we may observe that it 
is incorrect to say, as some systematists have said, that every 
species is insulated, und has no connexion with any other organism 
throughout nature. It is not well to staft such an hypothesis for 
the support of any theory, for it is absurd im itself, and baneful in 
its effects. It contradicts hourly observation and experience; it 
shivers the harmonious system of nature into millions of inde- 
pendent fragments; and a few days of such a state would destroy 
the organic world. The apparent insulation of species and indi- 
viduals is removed, in the first place partially, by the gregarious 
tribes, and fully by the social ones, especially by those which sub- 
jugate others totheir dominion. There is nothing so independent 
as to be able to dispense with the rest; and if the mysterious 
bands which bind all into one whole be not always evident to the 
senses, yet sufficient display themselves to prove the existence of 
the rest. Nor are those ties solitary, but multiplex; and they are 
even generally far less distinct between two approximate struc- 
tures than between the most dissimilar. Yet, why should it be 
attempted to controvert what Nature has proctalmed aloud in that 
gradual divarication of organization which we observe, and which 
we daré not presume to have been produced for the very idle 
purpose of variation only! We have not arrived, nor shall we 
probably soon arrive, at a knowledge of those recondite balancings 
of instinct and gradual changes of function which are doubtless 
its object. Else it were a folly to conceive Nature so poor in 
resources as not to be able, in lieu of creating individuals, to 
create species; and we should then find a greater balance in their 
respective fecundity. We generally observe organization and 
function proceeding side by side, and modern systematists have 
consequently endeavoured to give full value to the entire struc- 
ture, and to found upon it what they have called the natural sys- 
tem. Although we have before exhibited the harmonious con- 
nexion of the whole, and insisted that one is created for the other, 
e it must not therefore be assumed that we have implied that 

ature absolutely predestined the destruction of the one for the 
support of the other; for, benevolent in all her arrangements, she 
has been careful to endow them either with weapons of defence 
agaitist their natural enemies, or instincts to elude them; and un- 
less accident intervenes, they live to the full term to which their 
organization is adapted: and yet, should they fall victims to the 


* Virey, Nouv. Dict. d’Hist. Nat. vol, xxii. p. 245. 
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voracity of others, they must attribute it to casualty, and to the 
neglect of their own powers of evasion or self-defence, and to-no 
inevitable destiny. 

But when even we have formed the entire collection, when we 
have named the individuals composing it, and arranged them in 
the order most facile for ready recognition, and according to the 
most approved system, although much labour is overcome, yet it 
is not comparable to what remains. What has there been ac- 
complished except merely the index to the book we have to study? 
Their varied organization, structure and physiology,—their habits, 
economy and instincts,—their mutual and reciprocal relations and 
influences,—and, lastly, their final cause, m which is involved 
the destiny of man, form so many complicated and abstruse 
inquiries, that we may indeed say the study of natural history is 
interminable. What a vast source of amusement and employ- 
ment does it not then present, although its immensity appears 
discouraging to our pride, from showing us the vanity of hoping 
to compass the whole; yet how animating and cheering is every 
step of our progress, from the incessant proofs it affords of the 
fostering benevolence that presided over the construction of the 
laws which regulate Nature’s invariable course! ‘The whole scheme 
is built upon the wisest principles, evident even to the extent of 
our short-sightedness. What will, then, be the enignce of that 
wisdom, when, after casting our pupa case—the psyche—the soul 
shall become entire consciousness, without the distraction of the 
senses, and we shall perceive intellectually the full effulgence of 
all those attributes, the coruscations of which so dazzle us even 
now, through the dense medium of our senses and earthly intel- 
lect,—when the whole train of final causes shall be spread out 
before us, and what our finite comprehension may have dared. to 
deem imperfect shall and will be viewed in the completeness of 
its perfection ! 

The study of natural history is a profound course of rational 
devotion; it humiliates us by showing us what atoms we are in 
the universe; and yet, from the comprehensiveness of the intel- 
lect bestowed upon us, the beast, and every living creature on the 
face of the earth, is subjected to us. But it can only be when 
we shall have acquired a thorough knowledge of the whole range 
of Nature, her laws and her productions, and their various indj- 
vidual and combined powers of adaptation to our uses and ser- 
vices, that we may boast of having attained the zenith of human 
wisdom ; for then our dominion will be no longer nominal, but 
we shall become positively the lords of the creation, and wield 
a potent sceptre over it. Yet how shall this be effected, if 
not by its diligent and profound study! for here again we find 
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another illustration of the truth. of Lord Bacon’s dogma, that 
“ knowledge is power.” We may not, therefore, without the 
charge of presumption or perverseness, despise even the least 
contribution to that all-important object, the entire subjugation of 
nature to the intellect of man. 


Art. IX.—1. Histoire des Croisades. Par M. Michaud, de 
Academie Frangaise. 7 vols. Paris. 1818—1828. 


2. Correspondance d’Orient, 1830 et 1831. Par M. Michaud, 
de l'Academie Frangaise, et M. Poujoulat. Paris, 1833— 
1835. 6 vols. 


In resuming our task of reviewing the writers who have under- 
taken to describe the Ottoman exrpire, or the races by which it is 
inhabited, we proceed to notice 1 class of difficulties of a different 
character from those on which we principally dwelt in our pre- 
ceding article.* The impediments in the path of oriental inquiry 
which we now propose to point out are those which exist in the 
minds of the writers themselves, 

There is, or rather there should be, no difference in the manner 
of proceeding in the investigation of politics from that pursued 
in the investigation of physics. The same patience of investigation 
is requisite; the same caution in reasoning from analogy; the 
same discrimination between accidental sequences, and the inva- 
riable relationship of cause and effect. So similar is the manner of 
proceeding in every department of science, that Lord Bacon com- 
pares it to a tree, “ the stem of which is for some space and 
dimension entire and continued, before it breaks and parts itself 
into arms and boughs.” 

The father of modern philosophy observed in the science of his 
day all the characteristic features of false philosophy. Theories 
were first invented, and then facts, partially observed, strained to 
support them. ‘This state of thought reproduced itself in expres- 
sion. Names as vague and unmeaning as the ideas themselves be- 
came the signs of knowledge and the instruments of investigation. 
Time was thrown away; energy and talents were expended use- 
lessly, which otherwise would have been devoted to the study of 
nature. This unphilosophical manner of proceeding tended to 
establish error, by giving it an appearance of science and system. 
Besides, unintelligible names being called in on all occasions to 
account for and explain every phenomenon, the student had no 


* See “ Characters and Opinions of Turkish Travellers” in No, XXX. of the 
Foreign Quarterly Review. 
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inducement to analyze farther, but tested satisfied with his errors. 
Bacon perceived thé insufficiency of the process of reasoning. 
Great and wonderful ‘diséovefy, with few parallels to. its pro- 
foundtiess, néne’ to’ its utility! ~ Dr. T’. Brown justly observes, 
that he was the reformer not of physical ‘but of mental science. 
To use the impressive language of that eminent metaphysician, 
“ the temple that Lord Bacon purified was not that of external 
nature, but of internal;mind. It was in that innermost recess that 
he overthrew the idols that had usurped a place in the temple of 
truth, and, having broken down the images, he left the shrine clear 
till the time that the real goddess should deign to reveal herself to 
her devoted and wondeting votaries.” 

To say that we have seriously compared the then state of phy- 
sical science with the actual. state of . political science, and found 
them in some degree analogous, would be to rouse against us the 
animosity of some. and the scepticism.of most men; but, at all 
events, in consideration of an experience in other lands prolonged 
solely by the allurements of this inquiry, we may venture to say 
that the words and terms which are applied to things and to modes 
of existence in our European states do not apply to Oriental 
countries, and that the use of them almost invariably leads. to 
error. In the preceding article to which we have already referred, 
we endeavoured to point out the errors into which travellers are 
liable to fall; in the present we propose to show how these errors 
of the day react upon past events, and, by falsifying history still 
further, confirm the aberrations of modern opinions. 

We select a few instances of terms in use. What definite 
ideas are conveyed to us when we are informed that the govern- 
ment of a country. is “despotic?” Is it that the capricious will of 
one man is law to the nation? Is that despotism, where. there 
are no laws written in black and white which define the attributes 
of the prince? Many governments called despotic are not so 
according to this definition. ‘The laws of Austria as accurately 
define the power and. prerogatives of its Emperor as the constitu- 
tion of England. .It.may—it frequently does—happen, that the 
power of a sovereigns very limited where no express laws define 
his attributes.. Lu the absence of such statutes,-customs or. un- 
written laws arise, which, however imperceptible im their mode of 
operation, more-effectually. circumscribe the power of the priuce, 
more effectually secure to the subjects their rights, than at least 
those writtea laws. to,which public opinion has not lent the force 
of custom, ‘ 

If that is to be termed despotism, where the individual has no 
redress when. injustice .is done him, we reply that there is no 
country which we know of, where injustice 1s not done to indivi- 
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duals with impunity. Is not injustice done under the sanction of 
law? And that is by far the worst species of injustice, because it 
affects communities, not individuals, and, by wearing the garb of 
right, excites the feelings of nations against authority, and per- 
plexes and disturbs their notions of right and wrong. 

We see the word despotic used as the antithesis to constitutional. 
But the word constitution is not less vague than the other. Athens, 
Rome, Venice, &c. all had their constitutions. England, France, 
the United States, Warsaw, Hungary, &c. have their constitutions; 
and nothing can be more dissimilar than those constitutions. 

Then, as to that word liberty. We are told by the French 
that they alone know or enjoy it; Englishmen declare that the 
French know little about real liberty; the American asserts that 
liberty resides only in the United States. We would almost ven- 
ture to place in the same category the terms monarchical, demo- 
cratic, and aristocratic. In fact, all terms applied to the art of 
government are definitions of faction or of party, but not of 
logic ;—they perplex as applied to the discussion of facts with 
which we are acquainted, but they mislead when used to describe 
countries which we do not know. 

There are two words which are the stock in trade of the writer, 
whose works we have placed at the head of this article. These 
are civilization and barbarism ;—words convenient above measure 
for enabling us to describe a state of things to others which we 
do not understand ourselves, and to account for facts we are 
disinclined to analyze :—above all others have they tended to 
check the spirit of research, and to contract the circle of our expe- 
rience. The Roman term civilization lost its original simplicity 
and value when it was brought into connection with the Greek 
“ barbarism.” This word, originally derived from the name of 
some population foreign to Greece, with which the Greeks had 
come in contact at some early period, and had learned, with what 
degree of justice who can say, to despise, became a term of dis- 
paragement and contempt. Every foreigner, whether Roman or 
Goth, Scythian or Egyptian, was called barbarian : but, how little it 
was useful for purposes simply geographical, how much national 
vanity lay concealed under it, may be gathered from the prayer 
in which the Greek thanked his gods for having created him a 
man not a beast, a Greek not a barbarian. From Greece the 
word became naturalized amongst the Romans, as Greek literature 
became the fashionable study at Rome, and was there furnished 
with an antithetical companion, “civilization ;” and these have 
travelled down, hand in hand, to the present times, through a 
score of centuries, flattering the national vanity and exasperating 
the national antipathies of a a hundred people, adorning the phrases 
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of the philanthropist, covering the designs of the ambitious, and 
arresting the inquiries of the pinilosopher. 

Sometimes we find the word civilization used in its primary 
meaning. ‘Thus we hear of a Greek civilization, a Roman, an 
Arabic, a European civilization, &c, Sometimes civilization is 
confounded with a rectification of political abuses and errors, 
improvement, progress, an approach to some ideal perfection; 
sometimes with this imaginary perfection itself. Thus we find 
nations claiming the word as belonging to their own social state 
exclusively; thus, too, civilization is used in the abstract, and 
we hear of the nations that are farthest advanced in civilization. 
Then, as we before stated, we find it used to designate sometimes 
European usages in general, sometimes only modern European 
usages; then the countries wherever these usages prevail; and, 
finally, Europe itself. Hence we hear of the interests of civiliza- 
tion. Further, we have the vices of civilization, signifying those 
vices which are to be met with in those several societies into which 
the European family is subdivided. 

However, in our author’s “ Histoire des Croisades,” and his 
“ Correspondance d’Orient,” we find these words on all occasions 
adduced as causes. When he comes to civilization or barbarism, 
then inquiry is at an end; he seems to consider himself as having 
arrived at simple elements. 

In describing the feelings of the Hungarians respecting the 
Crusades, when first preached by Peter the Hermit, he says this 
people, “ although Christians, and even boasting of having had a 
saint amongst their monarchs, did not partake of the religious fer- 
vour of the Crusades, and looked on with indifference at the pre- 
parations made by Europe for the conquest of Asia. Because 
they were separated from the Christian republic by their geogra- 
phical position,—because they still retained a portion of their 
barbarism.” —Histoire des Croisades, chap. ii. 

A few pages before our author had lamented the follies and 
extravagances into which Europe was betrayed by a spirit of wild 
fanaticism. ‘‘ In the midst of this universal delirium, was there,” 
he asks, “‘ no sage to make the voice of reason be heard?” The 
Hungarians did refuse to join Europe in her mad and eccentric 
career, because they followed the dictates of plain common 
sense,—they acted as a sage, according to M. Michaud’s notions, 
would have recommended them to act! Why they acted so was 
a point to be investigated, or at least explained, and M. Michaud, 
not having investigated it, explains, by the one all-powerful word, 
this—the very reverse of barbarism, by his own account. There 
was another population which was equally indisposed to be carried 
away by the current of the movement, namely, the inhabitants of 
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the Italian republics. So far from these being geographically 
separated from Christendom, they resided in what was then its 
very centre; and our author informs us that they resisted the 
movement on account of their “ superior civilization !” 

Europe, with the exception of the Italian states, was governed 
according to the principles of the feudal system, which divided men 
into two classes—proprietors and property. The former (the 
nobles) were rendered by their position restless and ambitious, 
loving military enterprize for its excitement. ‘They were neces- 
safily involved in perpetual wars, either of aggression, retaliation, 
or defence. Arms were, therefore, their only study; and, neg- 
lecting the arts of peace, they were ignorant, bigoted, and super- 
stitious. The people recognized in the clerical organization their 
protectors, as the influence of the Church was originally secured 
by its tendency to mitigate the rigours of feudalism. It was 
natural then that any warlike impulse proceeding from the Church 
should spread rapidly over feudalized countries. But the mass 
of mankind in these countries were only considered as property of 
the lord of the soil. They grasped at any proposal, by which 
they hoped by change of place to change their condition, which 
might be thus mended, and could hardly be worse. But how dif- 
ferent was the condition of the inhabitants of the Italian republics! 
They had the attachments of freemen and the rights of citizens. 
Their municipal rather than republican institutions, by giving 
each citizen a share in the direction of affairs, had raised the whole 
community in the intellectual and social scale; and thus, though 
as attached to their church as the rest of Christendom, they were 
more contented with their state, they were more comfortable in 
their homes. 

When the Council of Placentia was convened, although the 
most eminent of the clergy attended, and though a large concourse 
of Italian laity flocked to it, the motives of the laymen seemed 
to have been simple curiosity, No cries of enthusiasm were 
raised; no expedition was planned; the council, after settling 
some matters of local interest, dispersed. Far different were the 
feelings that animated, at the assembly of Clermont, the stray mul- 
titude which was there collected together. ‘The pope successfully 
appealed to the fanaticism of the whole community; whilst to the 
nobles he pointed out a foreign field, where they could gratify 
their passions, and indulge in their favourite pursuits, under the 
sanction of religion, and under the guidance of the Church. Still, 
however great was the enthusiasm of the nobles, infinitely greater 
must have been the migratory impulse of the mass of the popu- 
lation, degraded by its necessities, its obligations, and its caste, not 
less than by its superstition; and indeed, before the nobles had 
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been able to make a movement eastward, four different armies 
of serfs had already marched. To the Italians, however, no in- 
ducement could be held out, till the Crusaders had gained a 
footing in Palestine, when they contrived to gain over some of the 
more prominent states, by offers of commercial advantages, 

But, as the Italian republics did not embark in this expedition, 
on account of the inducements their institutions gave them to 
remain at home; so, the non-participation of the Hungarian mo- 
narchy in the earlier Crusades is to be ascribed to the same 
causes, Consequently, it was not geographical impediments that 
prevented the Hungarian from being influenced by the excitement 
that pervaded his neighbourhood; but because his mind had been 
differently formed from that of Europe by the institutions under 
which he lived,* and because he had as many inducements to stay 
at home as the western serf had to wander. 

We now proceed to another instance of error into which our 
author is led by the use of this term. The Bulgarians, we are in- 
formed, “ were barbarians that respected neither the drozts des 
gens, nor the rights of hospitality.” Of course he feels himself 
called on to be more severe on this population; for, although 
Christians, they did not acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope, 
and were therefore still further from the civilization of the Chris- 
tian republic. Our author has not furnished us with his code of 
the droits des gens. We can only refer to the standard works on 
international law. In them, we believe, it is acknowledged as a 
principle, that any nation has a right to exclude an armed mass 
attempting to march through its territory, no matter on what 
pretext. So that, had the Bulgarians resisted the Crusaders 
when first they tried to set foot in their territory, we know not 
how they could be said to have violated any principle of interna- 
tional law, or, indeed, the laws of hospitality, as Europeans 
understand the term. Still, we do not find any desire manifested 
on the part of the Bulgarians to oppose their passage at first; and 
they would have no more molested them than did the Hungarians, 
had they not been provoked by the mad excesses of the undisci- 
plined mob under Walter. Not only had the Hungarians allowed 
them to pass quietly through their territory, but they had supplied 
the wants of that needy multitude, which had little to give in return, 
though not with the same fanatical enthusiasm as did the Frank 
nations that constituted the Christian republic. But when the Cru- 
saders reached the small town of Belgrade, “ the governor not 
“ having sufficient provisions for such an immense concourse, the 





* Here, as elsewhere, history, when closely questioned, answers, ‘ La liberté est 
ancienne, c’est le despotisme qui est nouveau.” 
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“ Crusaders spread themselves over the country, ravaged, pillaged, 
“ fired houses, and massacred such of the inhabitants as opposed 
“their violence. The Bulgarians, irritated by these excesses, 
** rushed to arms, fell on the soldiers of Walter, laden with booty, 
* and a hundred and four Crusaders perished in a church to 
“which they fled for refuge.” Here, then, the Bulgarians are 
barbarians, ignorant of the droits des gens, and the rights of hos- 
pitality, because they defended their property and chastised these 
lawless invaders. And yet these same inhospitable and barbarous 
people, when the Crusaders presented themselves afterwards be- 
fore the walls of Nissa, in the attitude of suppliants, were touched 
with compassion on seeing their wretchedness, and gave them 
provisions, clothes, and arms. 

A further instance of the use of the word barbarism. Our 
author, feeling that a history of the Crusaders is in fact an histo- 
rical comparison between Eastern and Western societies in their 
origin, is led to contrast the different populations most mixed up 
in these wars. In the course of this comparison, he sets before 
us three different kinds of barbarism :—the barbarism of the 
Western nations,—the barbarism of the Greek empire,—the bar- 
barism of the Turks ;—which he contrasts thus : 

“‘ However, the barbarism of the people of the West did not resemble 
that of the Turks, whose religion and habits rejected every sort of civili- 
zation and enlightenment, nor that of the Greeks, who were no longer 
any thing but a corrupt and degenerate people. Whilst the Turks had 
all the vices of a nearly savage state, and the Greeks all the corruptions 
of a state in decay, there was mixed up with the barbarous manners of 
the Franks something heroic and generous, which seemed to resemble 
the passions of youth, and gave hopes of future amendment, ‘The brutal 
barbarism of the Turks made them despise every thing great and noble. 
The Greeks had a barbarism learned and refined, which filled them with 
disdain for heroism and military virtues. The Franks were as brave as 
the Turks, and valued glory more than the other populations. The 
sentiment of honour, which produced chivalry in Europe, directed their 
courage, and stood them sometimes in stead of justice and virtue.” — 
Histowre des Croisades, chap. i. 

What is intelligible in all these unmeaning changes on the word 
barbarism? And yet, had it not been for the word, our author 
must have renounced the task of writing on the Crusades; for 
how, with his limited knowledge of the Turkish character, could 
he have described the redoubted, and finally successful, antago- 
nists of the Crusaders without ‘t?—how vented his spleen against 
a people the furthest removed, so to speak, from the Christian 
republic? In the first place, we find that it was the religion of 
the Turk which rejected all civilization and light. That religion 
was Islamism—Islamism which, like Christianity, has been found 
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associated with many shades, not to say with every shade, of civi- 
lization and of barbarism. But Islamism has more unity in its: 
character as a worship than the various denominations which, 
under the general name of Christianity, even in the same nation, 
and at the same period, exhibit characters of dogma, of practice, 
and of policy, so totally at variance the one with the other. Was 
not Islamism more refined and ennobling than the degrading 
superstitions that passed under the name of Christianity at the 
period of the Crusades? Perhaps Islamism has impeded the pro- 
gress of civilization and enlightenment; but that has depended 
on collaterai circumstances. It was after the Arabs had em- 
braced that religion, that they made such astonishing progress in 
the arts, literature, and the sciences, Nay, more, it was through 
Islamism that science and literature were communicated to Western 
Europe. Such expressions respecting Islamism show no less in- 
gratitude than ignorance. 

We should recommend M. Michaud to look into some of the 
Arabic books on legislation and political science,—which, unfor- 
tunately for Europe, have been only recently translated into Eu- 
ropean languages,—and then compare the state of Europe, as it 
regards these sciences, with what the Arabs accomplished. The 
variety of subjects they handled, the learning, ingenuity, depth 
of thought, they displayed in each, and the voluminousness of 
their literature, suggested to Mr. Turner the title of “ encyclope- 
dists,” by which he designates them; and yet he was ignorant of 
the language which is the sole key to their lore. Von Hammer, 
speaking only of their historical literature, says— 


“He that possesses the advantage of drawing from these Oriental 
sources, which, for the most part, remain concealed from the western 
world, will be astonished at the richness of the treasures still to be 
brought to light. There lie open before him—the sovereignty of the 
great monarchies emerging from one point ; the power of single dynas- 
ties, shooting out into a thousand rays; the fabulous chronicles of the 
most ancient, and the exact annals of the most modern empires ; the 
period of ignorance anterior to the Prophet, and the days of knowledge 
that succeeded ; the wonders of the Persians ; the exploits of the Arabs; 
the universally ravaging and desolating spirit of the Moguls; and the 
political wisdom of the Ottomans.” 

And he subsequently remarks that— 


** More than one generation must pass away before the literary trea- 
sures of the East can be completed in the libraries of the West, either by 
the patronage of princes, or the industry of travellers.” 


But “ there was something in the Turkish character, in their 
nomade and barbarous habits, that made them repudiate every 
approach towards civilization aud enlightenment.” Now, how do 
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historic facts bear out this assertion? Was it not under the 
dynasties of the Seljoukians and Karasmians that the literature of 
Persia both arose, and her poetry and philosophy reached the 
highest pitch of glory ever arrived at in that country? Did not 
Syria produce her greatest geniuses under the fostering protec- 
tion of the successors of Togrul? Was not the beneficent, active, 
and learned Nizamolmulk himself a man of letters, and the en- 
lightened patron and encourager of scientific and literary men, 
the vizir during the reigns of Alp Arslan and Malek Shah? 
Were not both these princes distinguished patrons of science and 
of literature ? 

The Turk, Nourreddin, is described by the historian as passing 
his life engaged either in the “desser holy war,” with weapons in 
his hand, and combating the enemies of Islam, or in the “greater 
holy war,” with fasting and prayer, night and day occupied in 
political duties and study. He paid the most marked respect to 
all men of attainments. The most celebrated he rose from his 
seat to receive at his door; and this was a distinction particularly 
reserved for men of literary merit, and not conferred on his emirs 
or princes. Jurisprudence was his favourite study, and he was him- 
self an author. He wrote on policy, morals, and legislation ; and, 
taking the traditions of the Prophet on these subjects, he reduced 
them to principles, It is needless to bring forward the reign of 
Saladin; we shall content ourselves with adducing one fact.— 
When Cairo fell into the hands of this illustrious Kurd, there 
were in the treasury, besides countless riches, according to the 
testimony of Aini, 2,600,000 books that had been collected by 
the Fatimite Sultans. ‘The Maned Ullatafet mentions 120,000 of 
the rarest description. ‘The other treasures were sold,—part dis- 
tributed amongst the soldiery, part given in alms, part reserved 
for political purposes, but the literary treasure was carefully 
weeded and husbanded by this “ enlightened barbarian.” 

But it may be said, that this love of literature, as exhibited by 
the Turkish Sultans, was the effect of the study of Arabic authors. 
To observe the natural bent of Turkish tact, influenced by the 
Arabs only indirectly, we must turn our attention to the state of 
literature in ‘Turkey under the earlier Ottoman Sultans, the type 
and model of the Turkish race. Now we find that, as soon as 
the Ottomans became a power, their literature arose and deve- 
loped itself with rapidity, Long before the Turkish power 
was established at Constantinople, even before it had set foot 
in Europe, a constellation of literary talent had illustrated that 
pastoral race. ‘The golden era of their poetry was the reign 
of Bayazet I. There is not one of their earlier Sultans who was 
not the patron and lover of literature; not one who, while encou- 
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raging the study of letters in others, did not himself set the example, 
by devoting to literature all the time he could spare amidst the 
cares of government, the tumult of war, and the distraction of 
politics and ambition. Mahomet II. was one of the most accom- 
plished scholars of his day. What was Soliman the Canonist? 
Did he leave unstudied, as the Franks did before him when they 
were in possession of Constantinople, the Pandects of Justinian? 
The error pretty generally disseminated, respecting the Turkish 
character being averse to literary pursuits, originated from a secret 
comparison being always instituted between the Turks and the 
Arabs; but what people of ancient or modern times can bear a 
comparison with that singularly gifted nation? However, more 
deliberate and cautious, less daring and versatile, less liablé to be 
carried away by bold speculations and dazzling novelties, than 
the ingenious Arab, the Turk yields to no nation in a keen 
appreciation of nature and truth, whether as exbibited within or 
around us. So far from intellectual progress being repugnant to 
the genius of the Turkish people, the stagnation of mind ob- 
servable in later times amongst them is immediately traceable to 
the introduction of principles foreign to Turkish maxims. Those 
same noxious political principles, which, originating in the By- 
zantine government, had formerly quenched the light of literature 
amongst the Greeks, and had converted the talents of that lively 
race into a sterile agitation, being incorporated partially into the 
Turkish system, operated so on the Turkish mind as to render it 
stationary, and caused it to retrograde in the intellectual career. 
But every attempt at political, moral, and mental improvement 
failed as long as the body of Janizaries existed. It was reserved 
for the happy genius of the present Sultan to overthrow this body. 
Amongst his other reforms, he has not forgotten the cause of lite- 
rature. Himself the most elegant writer in Turkey, he is causing 
all the annals, histories, and poems, in the Turkish language, to 
be printed. He is gradually getting the most useful works trans- 
lated out of European and Oriental languages; and has com- 
menced a system for diffusing education universally among the 
people. Many acts and changes of the Sultan have been both 
unsuccessful and unpopular; not so whatever is connected with 
the progress of instruction and the honour of letters: and while 
in Europe we are fatigued with the nonsense of the Sultan being 
before his people and forcing on them reforms for which they 
are not yet prepared (!), we have heard in ‘Turkey the Sultan ex- 
cused for errors which no one defended, on the grounds of his 
having done so much for literature. His humble attempts as yet 
may be beneath the notice of the supercilious European, but phi- 
losophy does not disregard such beginnings as these. 
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But, asserts our author, “ the Turks could appreciate nothing 
great or noble. Contradistinguished from the Franks, they had 
nothing heroical or generous in their nature. They gave no 
promise of future amelioration. ‘The spirit of honour which gave 
birth to chivalry in Europe stood the Franks somewhat instead of 
virtue and justice.” The generality of historians that have written 
on chivalry have laboured to discover when and how it arose, and 
in vain,—because they looked in the wrong place. They imagined 
that it arose in Europe, whereas its native soil was the deserts of 
Arabia. It was subsequently transported into Europe, partly 
through Spain; but it became more universally diffused there after 
the Crusaders had had intercourse with the Mahommedans in 
Syria. In Europe it was engrafted on a feudal stock, to which cir- 
cumstance it owed much of its eccentricities and extravagances. 
In fact, it never flourished in Europe as it did amongst the Arabs. 
What with us was only a poetic fiction, lived, breathed, and 
moved, in Arabia, even before Mahomet arose to concentrate the 
energies of his people. It was chivalrous feeling, in which was 
incorporated a high sense of honour and a susceptibility of praise 
and blame, that nerved the arm and tempered the blade of the 
Saracen. The Turks inherited this feeling from the Arabs, how- 
ever divested of its eccentricities, which this simple and sober- 
minded people could little bear. To this day survives that keen 
sensitiveness to reproach and disgrace, although concealed under 
the calm and dignified demeanour, which so strongly distinguishes 
the East from the West, and which perhaps as strongly distinguishes 
the Turks from other eastern populations. ‘ ‘They valued not true 
nobility.” Look at the characters of the populations and chiefs 
that were the antagonists of the Crusaders as portrayed in history, 
and contrast them with the chiefs and armies of the Crusaders :— 
look at Malek Shah and his successors—at the Seljoukian princes 
in Asia Minor, Soliman and Kilidgi Arslan, and see whether 
these lose by a comparison with even a Tancred or a Godfrey. 
Take the character of Nourreddin, the redoubted opponent of 
the Crusaders, the chief of a great people at a period of great ex- 
citement and great success, and therefore the type of that people. 
The Christian historians, even while employed in detailing the 
mischief he caused them, cannot refuse the praise due to his great 
and noble qualities. One anecdote we may be suffered to quote. 
A widow presented herself before the crusading chiefs, complain- 
ing that her children had been carried into captivity by Saladin’s 
troops. They sent her to Saladin himself. Her petition was 
granted ;—her children were liberated, and Saladin wrote to the 
Crusaders thanking them for the pleasure they had afforded him. 
It is not possible to cite the numberless instances of generosity 
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evinced by individual Turks and Arabs during the course of these 
wars. Our author, however, supplies himself a sufficient number 
to refute his own charges; but we would beg our readers to com- 
pare the anecdote above-mentioned with the massacre of 2,700 
Turkish hostages by Richard the Lion-hearted. After this mon- 
strous breach of good faith, Saladin retaliated on the Christian 
prisoners who fell into his hands, and therefore historians place 
Saladin on a par with Richard. Compare the horrid atrocities 
that were committed on the taking of Jerusalem by the Crusaders 
with the wisdom and forbearance of Saladin’s conduct when he 
regained it. Did he attempt to interfere with the opinions of the 
Christians who submitted to him? Did he or his Turks attempt 
to molest them when exercising the rites of their religion? When 
Jerusalem was ceded to Frederic Barbarossa by Melik Kamil, 
an express stipulation was entered into that all Mussulmans 
should enjoy a free exercise of their religious rites. Every one 
knows the storm that this excited; how exasperated the Crusa- 
ders and clergy were on finding the Emperor disposed to act with 
good faith; how every thing was done to inflame the passions of 
the populace; how the Mussulmans in the Holy City were in- 
sulted; how frequently the terms of the treaty were infringed ; 
and how zealously the sovereign pontiff preached a new crusade, 
in order that the whole treaty might be set at defiance with im- 
punity. In fact, look at all the Crusaders, the chiefs and degraded 
people, and see whether the “ vices of a nearly savage state” were 
not rather to be found in them than in the Mussulmans. It was 
not till Europe came in contact with the East that that impulse 
was given to science, of which at this day we experience the happy 
effects. 

We might go on accumulating evidence on evidence and proof 
on proof, of the past and present injustice done to history and to 
truth, in the vulgar abuse of a people whose instincts have ever 
been simple, generous, and noble: it may suffice to retort the 
accusation to prove its absurdity; and not the less so that the 
retort is seriously made by one who from the East looked back on 
the West. The friend and countryman of M. Michaud, the gifted 
M. De Lamartine, contrasting Europeans with the Turks, ex- 
claims, “‘ We constantly make the lowest feelings take precedence 
of the highest and most ennobling, because we are sons of bar- 
barians, aud our manners and ideas still savour of their origin.” 

But it is natural to expect the greatest injustice when our his- 
torian is detailing the origin of the causes that first led to these 
Holy wars.—* [t was the brutality of the Turks,” he says, “ in 
persecuting Christian Pilgrims.” Now, had our author looked at 
the auimating spirit of the religion which the Turk had em- 
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braced, he would have found, that it was out of the nature of things 
for him to persecute any religion, unless provoked. The genius 
of Mahomet soon discovered in his countrymen the elements of 
national greatness, provided he could combine them, and impart 
to them national unity. He effected this by preaching to them 
the grand truth of the Unity of the Godhead. But, the religious 
teacher being mixed up with the political legislator, he preached 
conquest not as another leader would have done, who had arrived 
at concentrating the energies of a mighty nation, by political 
means as a political maxim, but as a dogma of religion. He in- 
culcated another precept which went hand in hand with that of 
the extension of dominion—all who professed the religion of a 
book, and who, on submitting, preferred adhering to the. faith of 
their forefathers, were allowed to do so. No coercion was used 
to make them abandon it, but, instead of being liable to be called 
on to serve, they were to contribute financially to the exigencies 
of the state, by the payment of an annual tribute. Provided this 
were paid, the Mussulman could neither interfere with the free 
exercise of worship nor with the local usages and customs. This 
principle has survived to the present day; and, however the Mus- 
sulman may labour to extend the bounds of his dominion, politically, 
it is contrary to the spirit of that religion to do violence to the con- 
science of the Christian, and contrary to his feelings of hospitality 
to interfere with the religious scruples of the stranger that dwells 
on his soil. ‘Turkey has been the place of refuge for the per- 
secuted Christians of Europe. The Jews, driven by Christian 
fanaticism from Spain, found an asylum in Turkey. And now, 
within the last ten years of transcendent international barbarism, 
when every treaty or protocol penned by the mighty and enlightened 
potentates of Christian Europe does violence to the feelings and 
honour, and injury to the interest and existence of the Ottoman 
power,—when we, enlightened and liberal as we call ourselves, 
when we Christians and Europeans, have stipulated for the disin- 
heritance and expulsion of every Mussulman from those provinces 
that we have wrested from her or over which we (we use the pro- 
noun as applying to Europe collectively and of course embracing 
Russia) have acquired diplomatic influence,—witness Greece, 
Servia, Wallachia, Moldavia,—at this very time has the Porte 
relieved the Christians of her empire from such disabilities as they 
laboured under before, and has raised them now to absolute 
equality with her Mussulman subjects.* And all this while we 
go on as heretofore despising that people, whom it is no less our 
interest to know than to support, not through honest fanaticism, 


* The Jews have been equally favoured. 
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but because we are the dupes of a power, that must no less despise 
our intellect than covet our wealth. 

The fiery animosity which had driven these fanatics by tens of 
thousands across Europe and Asia, must have been damped in 
its progress eastward by suffering, disaster, and experience, but the 
flame was blown upon by fresh importations from the West, who 
were under the impression that the millennium was at hand, that 
our Lord was about to descend, to establish on earth the reign of 
the saints. Besides this, there were continually new importations 
of priests, whose pretensions increased as the papal power extended 
its political domination, till at last the arrogant Hildebrand had ani- 
mated the Church with his haughty soul and restless ambition, 
Consequently the Moslems had a difficult card to play, if they 
chose not to lose a city which they equally venerated with the 
Christians. They made a regulation, that each Christian pilgrim, 
previously to his entering the precincts of the Holy City, was to 
pay atax. Now, we think that European historians, before they 
visited this regulation with so much displeasure, ought to have 
looked at home at such things as alien laws, droits d’aubaine, 
commercial regulations, &c. Supposing it was only a financial 
measure, would Europeans be justified in condemning it? But it 
was a measure of self-defence, to keep out the poorer pilgrims; as 
experience had taught the Turks that this class, being more igno- 
rant and fanatical, was more liable to have its passions worked on 
and to be excited to turbulence by artful and designing men. We 
must, however, not forget that Jerusalem is looked on by the 
Mahommedan, as on a par in sanctity with Mecca. The spot 
where the prophet of Christianity preached, is as hallowed in his 
eyes as the city in which the prophet of Islam preached. Mahomet 
acknowledged his inferiority to Jesus, though he gave out, at the 
same time, that the revelation which he was charged to communi- 
cate was to supersede all previous ones. Jesus is, however, 
clothed with Divine attributes, and is, according to the Koran, to 
judge the world. 

When Omar, the third Caliph, gained possession of Jerusalem, 
he was advised by some of his followers to convert the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre into a Mosque. But the Caliph declared 
that he would not infringe the rights of his conquered subjects, 
He therefore contented himself with founding, on the ruins of the 
temple of Solomon, to which no people laid claim, the grand 
mosque which bears his name to this day ; and such is its peculiar 
sanctity, that no unbeliever is allowed even to enter the sacred 
enclosure. Had no feeling of fanaticism whatever existed in the 
minds of the Mussulmans, which of course could not be —it 
must have been awakened by the fanaticism of the Christians, and 
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by their persecuting spirit. Fanaticism became even a necessary 
bond of existence against the monstrous aggression of the western 
armies, pushed on by frenzied zeal for the destruction of Islamism. 
The character of the two churches is epitomised in the follow- 
ing anecdote. One morning, a dead dog was found polluting 
the sacred limits of this mosque, where it had intentionally been 
thrown. As dead animals of any kind, and dogs particularly, are 
considered unclean by Mahommedans, and no Mussulman is 
allowed to touch them, it may be easily imagined what a com- 
motion was excited amongst the Mahommedans by such a wanton 
insult, The act was distinctly traced to the Christians, and 
therefore the Christian authorities were summoned and told that, 
unless the offender was delivered up, they should be held respon- 
sible. This anecdote is given by M. Michaud to prove the 
brutality of the Mussulmans! (These authorities were answer- 
able for any crime committed by the community which they repre- 
sented, and by whom they were elected.) At last a young man 
came forward, confessed himself to be the culprit, and suffered 
capitally. M. Michaud reproaches the Turkish authorities for 
not recognizing in this confession an act of generous devotion. 
However, we are not sure whether they could have acted so as 
to please our author on the one hand, and an exasperated people 
on the other. We wonder, if the case had been reversed, how the 
Catholic militant Church would have thought fit to act! 

Having now seen the ignorance and prejudices of our author, 
as an historian, and the effect these two words, Civilization and 
Barbarism, have had on him in concealing his prejudices and 
his ignorance from his own observation, we prepare to follow him 
in his peregrinations. He went into the East, after he had com- 
pleted and published his history. He allows that he might have 
done better had he visited Oriental countries before. We are of 
the same opinion; but our reason for coming to this conclusion 
differs from his. We do not think that he had only to improve 
his geographical and topographical knowledge. M. Michaud 
tells us, that it is never too late to learn. Unfortunately, it is but 
too generally too late to learn, when one considers one’s-self pledged 
to opinions, from having published them, The volumes before 
us teem with proofs of this assertion. In defiance of facts, which 
must have every where met his eyes, if he used them at all, he did 
not see any thing to change in his opinions respecting the national 
character of the Turks. There was nothing noble or generous 
to be perceived in them. The only thing requiring correction 
respected the topography of Constantinople. It could not be 
surrounded by water, as he had stated in his history! But we 
leave the Crusaders to their own fate; “ like the silkworm,” he 
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says, “ I have spun my silken web, and now [ burst my enclo- 
sure, and cleave the air with my wings.” 

At Toulon, previously to bis departure, M. Michaud meets 
General Bourmont, then at the head of an army which was to 
sail against Algiers. He establishes some analogies between 
himself and the French marshal, which we do not ourselves dis- 
tinctly comprehend, but which we quote for the benefit of such of 
our readers as delight in the solution of riddles. They were both, he 
says, marching at the head of a crusade; that of the marshal was 
a crusade of civilization. A few words on this crusade will be 
sufficient to show how much it was founded in justice, whatever 
may be thought of the crusades of Christianity. The French 
government, during the late war with England, had become in- 
debted to a considerable amount to an Algerine Jew, who had 
eontracted to supply. Malta with provisions when in possession of 
the French. He constantly sent in his claims to the French go- 
vernment, and received nothing but promises. In order to fulfil 
his contract he had become deeply indebted to the Algerine 
government, which pressed to be paid. The Jew, therefore, re- 
ferred the matter to the Dey. ‘The Dey, at a conference with the 
French Consul, remonstrated, and the Consul replied in language 
which he must have well known would lead to a rupture of some 
kind, especially as the insult was in public, in the presence of the 
Dey’s secretaries and attendants. The enraged Turk did not knock 
him down, as an Englishman probably would have done; did not 
strike him with his fist, but with his fan. The government of 
Polignac seized on this golden opportunity as a means whereby 
at once to cancel a just debt, and to divert the attention of the 
French public from the consideration of internal grievances, by a 
spectacle of military bustle, conquest, and glory. In this scheme 
is to be perceived the finger of a certain wily diplomatist, then in 
Paris, who foresaw in it a means of compromising the French 
government in plans of ambition, of implicating them with Rus- 
sian views of encroachment and aggrandisement, and of securing 
for his master an easy and convenient ally, who would connive at 
his seizing upon Constantinople, when his plans were ripe. Many 
a vast design and far-sighted scheme, which we have not leisure 
to specify, lurked under this “ Crusade of Civilization.” Our 
modern Godfrey, on gaining possession of Algiers, commenced 
his holy task by trampling on rights, usages, and property, seizing 
the money treasured up in the Beit-ul- Mahl, and set apart for the 
use of orphans and widows, and his crusaders by insulting the 
feelings of the people, and committing deeds of outrage and vio- 
lence, of which even M. Michaud would scruple to accuse the 
Turks. But he left France under dismal forebodings. A fearful 
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presentiment weighed down his spirits that his friends, the Polig- 
nac ministry, would gain nothing by their dishonest proceedings. 
From Alexandria he writes to a friend, on hearing that the prince 
and his colleagues were standing their trial, that “ if the Levant 
were allowed to plead in defence of the accused, she could show 
how liberal the prince has been. She would speak of emanci- 
pated Greece! of vanquished Algiers!!” and he might have added, 
of Mahommed Ali instigated to rebel against his sovereign, and to 
cause the dismemberment of 'Turkey!!—* Oh the injustice of re- 
volutions!” ‘The idea of revolution haunts him wherever he goes. 
No dog can bark without his thinking it in a state of revolution. 
In the peaceful reforms of the Sultan, during the years 1830 and 
1831, he sees, what ?—a revolution: and many a simple Turkish 
peasant he not a little alarmed, by putting to him such questions 
as these—“ How goes on your revolution ?’* ‘ Will it suc- 
ceed ?” &c. 

Our traveller, en passant, visits Greece: touching at Navarin, 
he lands at Napoli. In Greece he finds that Capodistrias, assisted 
by the French troops, had succeeded in introducing into Greece 
two symptoms of civilization, viz. mendicity and street prostitu- 
tion. For the former Greece was indebted to the enlightened 
administration of the president; for the latter, although Capo- 
distrias had done much in preparing the way by the action of his 
government on the public morals, no small share of praise is due 
to the French soldiers. The “ brutal barbarism” of the Turks 
had steadily resisted all such approaches to civilization as these, 
At Napoli, our author sought for and obtained an interview with 
the president, at which he was simple enough to recommend that 
something should be done effectually to develop the agricultural 
resources of Greece. Capodistrias parried the attack with his 
wonted dexterity. ‘The fact is our author had taken a narrow and 
isolated view of the case. He looked merely to the prosperity of 
Greece. He did not take into account the effect that that de- 
velopment would be likely to have on the corn-market of Odessa! 

Describing his coasting voyage from Napoli to Athens, he 
avails himself of the opportunity to give us a piece of informa- 
tion, which sufficiently illustrates the style of observation of tra- 
vellers in the East—that, “ during the Greek revolution, the islands 
of Hydra and Ipsara had been sacked by the Turks and the 
inhabitants put to the sword. Hydra particularly suffered, where 
there does not remain one stone upon another.” Thereupon 
follow reflexions quite as worthy of the attention of the moralist 
and politician, as the facts are of the historian’s. 


* There is no such word in Turkish. 
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At Athens, our author is indebted to the kindness and hospi- 
tality of the Turks, as most other travellers are, and which he 
repays in the usual manner. ‘The Turkish general, or desdar, 
received him with great affability. He recognized in him “a 
striking likeness to the portraits drawm by the Scotch novelist, 
which,” as he says, “‘ resembles neither the barbarism of the Mus- 
sulman nor the civilization of modern Europe.” He was not 
barbarous as the Mussulmans are generally, betause he was kind; 
courteous, dignified, and hospitable! and, what is more, had no 
objection to a glass of wine. ‘The Porte, indeed, had recom- 
mended him not to be altogether a Turk!!!—to be only “ half 
a barbarian.” He was not civilized as the Europeans are, be- 
cause, although he was originally a Kurdish peasant, he had not 
(previously to y his leaving his native mountains to seek his fortune 
in the military career) made himself acquainted with the history 
of Saladin; who, although he ruled over Egypt and Syria, was “ the 
ancient glory of the nation of the Kurds,” so that he was unable to 
answer the questions that our author put tohim on that head. It 
was well he could not, for he thereby escaped having to unriddle 
many knotty enigmas, which our author had i petto against him, 
particularly about “ one Anacharsis,” “ who we all know,” he 
says, “ came from the north of Asia.” Ergo, the Kurds should 
know every thing relative to his birth, parentage, and education ! 

Our author was not permitted to enter the Acropolis. The de- 
testable barbarians, who prevented him from seeing the Parthenon, 
except from a distance! After the battle of Navarino, the Porte 
had issued a general order to all governors of fortresses not 
to allow Europeans to enter and spy out the secrets of their 
weakness. ‘This order had not been repealed, although the motive 
that gave rise to it had expired, and the military commandants did 
not think themselves authorized to act contrary to the letter 
of their former instructions, until fresh ones had arrived. He 
sighs for the time when the ensign of barbarism shall no longer 
wave over the citadel of Athens, that strangers who wish to see 
the Parthenon may be able to gratify their curiosity. But when 
this wished-for event arrives, he proposes that “ a statue should 
“ be erected to the barbarians, for having religiously preserved 
“ whatever escaped the cannon-balls of Morosini and the spolia- 
“tion of Lord Elgin, When posterity read the history of 
“ Eastern Ruins, they will be astonished at finding that the two 
“ great monuments, the Parthenon and the Church of the Holy 
“ Sepulchre, should have remained standing amidst a general de- 
“ struction; but greater still will be their surprise on learning that 
“ these two monuments, tu which are attached the grandest recol- 
“lections and the noblest thoughts, traditions of the Christian 
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*¢ religion and those of philosophy, in a word all our ideas of civi- 
* Jization in modern times, have been preserved by Turks!” 
Great indeed will be the astonishment of our descendants on 
learning this fact, if they remain as ignorant of Turkish character 
as M. Michaud and his western cotemporaries. 

At Smyrna M. Michaud becomes acquainted with his distin- 
guished countryman, M. Blacque, to whose talents, sagacity, and 
disinterestedness he does justice. At a time when Europe was 
led astray by a frenzy somewhat resembling that which carried 
it away during the period of the Crusades, he raised his voice to 
set Europe right respecting the nature of the ‘Turkish government. 
He fairly showed how we were imposing on ourselves in being 
the dupes of Russia, and abandoning ourselves to the fanaticism 
of civilization. In a journal which he established at Smyrna, he 
reviewed ‘ the conduct of statesmen, and the harangues of poli- 
tical declaimers, relative to the East.” He particularly turned 
his attention to the affairs of Greece, and unmasked the system of 
Capodistrias. ‘“ Excepting some few exaggerations,” our author 
remarks, ‘‘ the Courrier de Smyrne is the only journal that has 
spoken of regenerated Greece as history will speak of her.” If 
this be true, what cause have not the enlightened governments of 
Europe to congratulate themselves on their handiwork! M. Mi- 
chaud laments that a man of M. Blacque’s attainments should be 
thrown away on a country that did not appreciate him; that “ the 
Osmanlis were ignorant of his merits ;” that “ the Smyrna news- 
paper was for them a dark-lantern, which they carried in their 
hands whilst refusing to profit by its light.” Whilst M. Michaud 
was still in the country, the ‘Turkish government showed how it 
appreciated the merits of M. Blacque, by inviting him to Con- 
stantinople, to assist with his counsels, to aid in the task of reform, 
and to refute with his powerful pen the calumnies industriously 
propagated in Europe to the prejudice of ‘Turkey. 

At Constantinople our traveller gives us his views of Turkish 
reform. We should have expected that, before pronouncing an 
opinion on reforms going on in any country within the pale of 
civilization, he would have thought it necessary to make himself 
acquainted with the abuses that called for reformation. But 
such information is altogether superfluous when discussing ques- 
tions arising in a land of barbarism. With him the epithets 
good and bad are synonymous with Turkish and European; 
consequently he only calls “ reform’ what appears to him a 
kind of approach to European practice; he sees nothing but 
a change of dress, and an attempted imitation, as he says, of 
European military discipline. Yet these reforms do not please 
him, He finds fault with the sultan for having forced all 
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the Osmanlis to dress in the Frank style, because formerly 
Constantinople, on account of the variety of costumes and dif- 
ferent-coloured turbans, resembled a garden of tulips; whereas 
now, (i, e. in 1830,) all, except a few Armenians, Greeks and 
Jews, wear the monotonous dress of the Franks, surmounted by 
that eternal red cap; and he complains that the sultan, by pro- 
hibiting the turban, has abolished a head-dress handed down to 
the Turks from time immemorial. Now it happens, unfortu- 
nately for the accuracy of M. Michaud’s representations, that the 
turban is the national dress of the Arabs, not of the Turks; that 
the turban did not come into use until at least the reign of Ma- 
homet II.; and it was in consequence of the too servile adoption 
by the Turks of the forms and some of the noxious principles of 
the Byzantine government, that an enactment was framed, regu- 
lating the form, size, and colour, of the turban according to the 
calling and creed of the wearer. ‘This enactment led to all those 
phenomena which Europeans erroneously attribute to religious 
fanaticism. Now, had the sultan issued a proclamation ordering 
all to be dressed alike, abolishing the turban, and requiring all to 
put on that eternal red cap, it would be merely a direct return 
to original Turkish habits, excepting that they in old times wore 
felts, the origin of our hats, But this he has not done; and, had 
M. Michaud used his eyes when passing through the bazars, in- 
stead of listening to his Frank informants, he would have found 
that the generality of the Turkish population still wear their 
many-coloured turbans, and that Constantinople almost as much 
resembles a garden of tulips now as it ever did. Whose dress did 
Sultan Mahmoud then change? He changed his own, adopting 
one which put him on a par with all his subjects, Christian as 
well as Turk. He gave a uniform to his troops and his em- 
ployés, took from them the turban, in order that those who had 
arms in their hands, or who were placed in offices of trust, might 
be sensible that the day was gone by for looking down on and 
treating with contempt individuals and populations that differed 
from the Turks in the matter of religion. We have spoken of 
this change of dress as fully as the subject demands in a preced- 
ing article, to which we refer our readers.* As to the change in 
matters of military discipline; this, too, so far from being an imi- 
tation of European practice, is but a return to old Turkish prin- 
ciples. ‘The Turks declare, with justice, that they are only taking 
back what Europe borrowed from them originally. They do 





* See the former article on ‘‘ The Character and Opinions of Turkish Travellers,” in 
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remember, if we have forgotten, that the first organized, disci- 
plined, and paid troops passed into Europe from Asia Minor 
under Turkish commanders.* 

But there were other changes which the sultan attempted to 
introduce, which for the most part failed, and, though important in 
illustrating the state of Turkey, our author does not mention 
them, either from his ignorance of everything going on in that 
country, or from thinking them beneath notice, through his igno- 
rance of all the principles of administrative science. ‘The sultan, 
partly seduced by his zeal for novelty and his respect for Europe, 
where he saw many things better arranged than in Turkey, partly 
misled by ignorant or interested counsellors, manifested a desire 
of imitating the financial system of Europe. His progress in this 
ill-advised direction has experienced resistance from the practical 
good sense of his people. ‘That people, which had ever been 
docile and submissive to accidental violations of right and justice, 
steadily resisted when, in imitation of European practice, he 
attempted to introduce principles which would systematize op- 
pression, and to enact regulations which would interfere with 
those rights which they have enjoyed from time immemorial, viz. 
of buying where they can cheapest, and selling where they can 
do so to the best advantage. ‘Thus, in his own capital, the 
sultan was obliged to abandon an excise on tobacco; the Turks 
declared that they would give up smoking rather than submit to 
such an indignity. An excise on dried fruits met with a similar 
fate. He attempted to establish a monopoly of silk. This too 
failed. The Turks were jealous of seeing introduced any prin- 
ciple militating against free trade, considering it as a natural 
right, which they are not so ready to part with as Europeans. 
They will bear no “change in those commercial laws that origi- 
nated in the Desert;” and we think with perfect reason, seeing 
that their legislator anticipated all the discoveries of political 
economy, and prevented those evils from which that science has 
taken birth. ‘This then is the reason why it will be impossible to 
introduce M. Michaud’s civilization into Turkey,—this the rea- 
son why he need not have given himself the trouble of bestowing 
a thought on such a scheme. We think that Turkey is to be 
congratulated, when we reflect on the constant terror in which M. 
Michaud lives amidst his civilization, apprehending a repetition 
of those scenes which he once witnessed in the TTemple,—whether 
we extend our views farther over the pages of history ever since 
that civilization was established, or confine it to the temper of 
times in the present day. 


* See in Busbequius the parallel drawn between the discipline and order of the 
Turkish camps and the disorder of the European hordes of his day, 
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But our author, wholly ignorant of every thing Turkish, and 
therefore of the errors to which a Turkish reformer is liable, 
occupied with his European prejudices, predicts terrible conse- 
quences to the Ottoman empire, not from the ambition of Russia, 
whose designs he informs us are all chimeras (!) not from finan- 
cial or administrative errors, but from a change of dress and the 
introduction of European tactics—as if the sober-minded and 
reflective Ottoman would be driven seriously to quarrel with his 
sultan for putting on his troops a red cap, and teaching them to 
form in squares and to march in line, as their ancestors did. As 
he always judges of Turkey from Europe (things most dissimi- 
lar), and as he has seen that the rectification of abuses in Europe, 
from their being dovetailed into the social system, is an experi- 
ment always attended with considerable danger, he seems to 
come to the conclusion, without examining whether his analogy 
holds good, that reform in Turkey, no matter of what kind, must 
be equally dangerous. ‘To this latent conviction we owe several 
diatribes upon revolution, one of which we extract. 


** All the revolutions in the world have a certain resemblance: I only 
remark what in that of the Turks is new to us. That which struck me 
most in all that was told me is the silence that prevails amidst the 
greatest agitations. Amongst the Turks, disturbance in the minds of 
the people is often carried to a great height without the country appear- 
ing in the least agitated. In our cities of France, factions can do 
nothing without noise. The chariot of revolution rolls only in the midst 
of popular clamours. Here anger has no desire to show itself,—feels no 
necessity to spread itself to satisfy its impulse. With us, madness in- 
flames itself by its own harangues,—seems to fear that it will go out, if it 
does not stir itself up by imprecations and menaces. The Turks, 
whom I will call, if you please, the Revolutionists of Barbarism, have 
been seen to murder each other, pillage, burn a whole quarter of the 
city, without a single complaint or menace being heard, without the 
utterance of a single word—a real phenomenon, which would astonish 
our civilized revolutionists. The capital of the Osmanlis never heard a 
drum beating to arms at the instant of sedition or insurrection. I need 
not tell you that it never heard the tocsin or bells. Only some public 
criers pass through the streets and proclaim the intentions and demands 
of the government to the multitude, at the peril of being strangled by 
the malecontents, or those of the opposite faction. To make a revolu- 
tion at Paris, we must have tribunes, orators, journals, pamphlets, clec- 
tions. All this would make too much noise, and would be only a waste 
of time for the Turks. Some inhabitants of Pera, during the mutiny of 
the 16th of June, who pointed their telescopes towards the palace of the 
Grand Vizir, thought they saw some furniture thrown out of the win- 
dows. They knew thence that there was a revolution at Stamboul; 
they were sure of it later in the day by the noise of the cannon that 
sounded towards the barracks of the janizaries. The next day they 
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might know more, by the light of houses burnt down, heads exposed at 
the seraglio, and dead bodies lying in the streets or thrown into the sea.” 

Is it a fact, then, that M. Michaud’s informants, the Franks of 
Pera, knew nothing of the storm brewing in Stamboul previously 
to the memorable 16th of June? Was it really the case that, 
while the Turkish mind was in such a state of fermentation, the 
Peraites were perfectly unacquainted with what was going on, 
until the sultan sent a request to the several embassies that none 
of their subjects (as the Europeans are called) should be allowed 
to endanger themselves by passing the Golden Horn? Was it 
only then that they bethought themselves that some catastrophe 
was about to happen?—that they pointed their telescopes to learn 
as well as they could the state of the case, and escape from the 
anxiety of suspense? Did they not know what was the nature 
of the contest, till the sound of cannon, proceeding from the 
quarters of the janizaries, broke on their startled ears? So much, 
then, for the value of M. Michaud’s information. Fermentation 
and agitation there were—enough to satisfy any reasonable man’s 
desire. The coffee-houses rang with imprecation and menace, as 
much as they would have done in the heart of civilization, The 
doom of the janizaries was sealed in the minds of the population, 
before the sultan pronounced the word “ Vur!” Though the 
jJanizaries could not discern the signs of the times, being intoxi- 
cated with their late successes against Selim III., yet, when the 
sandjak-sheriff was raised, and criérs passed through the streets, 
or from the minarets called on all true Mussulmans to arm them- 
selves, in the name of their Prophet to defend their faith, in the 
name of the sultan to preserve order, no fewer than 80,000 men 
rallied round their prince and the sacred standard. 

However, as this is the last revolution likely to occur for some 
time in the Turkish empire, in this respect resembling the revo- 
lutions of civilization, (that is, unless Russia’s projects for con- 
vulsing society in the East be allowed to proceed unchecked,) 
it may be of use to point out one remarkable difference which 
M. Michaud observed, it is true, but in his usual manner, “ In 
Europe, revolution proceeds from the people: in Turkey it 
emanated from the government.” But why is this the case in the 
former instance? and is the assertion strictly correct in the latter? 
European governments are, generally speaking, the chief patrons 
of abuses : possessed of no fixed principles to guide them, states- 
men fear changes of any kind; besides, there is danger from the 
abuses being systematically, as we remarked, dovetailed into the 
constitution, It is not till the people make a demonstration of 
their force and determination that any concession is yielded, and 
then the concession is timid, partial, and temporizing. But this 
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is only what is done by the more prudent statesmen. Most men 
in that station consider prudence and forethought as weaknesses 
unworthy of the disposers of the powerful machinery of modern 
European governments. The people are maddened by resistance, 
rush on with blind fury, and destroy. Then we have M. Mi- 
ehaud’s revolution. In Turkey, the government is the leader and 
director of the people. M. Michaud observed as much in a pas- 
sage in the fifth volume of his Crusades: he designates it, “as the 
generalized expression of the national will’*—“Vexpression de 
toutes les volontés”—and therefore placed in opposition to every 
organized body whose existence is incompatible with the welfare 
of the people. We have seen that the people passed sentence on 
the military oligarchy before the sultan carried it into execution. 
But this, in a manner, civilized revolution, was confined to the 
capital, and to the capital alone. In the provinces, where the 
people, from not having seen so many Franks, we suppose, were 
still barbarians, the revolution was carried on strictly according to 
the maxims and practice of barbarism. We have before us an 
account of the manner in which the extinction of the janizary 
body was managed at Trebizond, furnished by the French con- 
sul, which may illustrate our meaning. The pasha of that 
province received orders to put down the janizaries there. He 
had no force at his disposal to coerce them. What did he do? 
He assembled the principal men among them—informed them 
of what had taken place at Constantinople—confessed he had 
not the means of putting them down by force. “ But,” said 
he, “the orders I have received from my imperial master are 
imperative; I cannot disobey him: if you choose to resist, you 
will render me your victim, but dread the vengeance that will 
ensue.” On this the body of janizaries came to the resolution to 
dissolve itself quietly; and so effectually was it extinguished, and 
its associations destroyed, that hardly two years afterwards, when 
the Russians attempted to resuscitate the janizary feeling, they 
utterly failed. Turkey, then, having got rid of this body, every 
other reform has been carried on by ‘simple persuasion, by appeal- 
ing to the good sense of the people ; ; and there is no instance of 
a judicious reform having miscarried. 

Now what were the reforms that M. Michaud had as much an 
opportunity of observing as ourselves? In the first place, we 
observe the sultan abolishing the cumbrous court ceremonial, 
introduced in later times aud copied from Byzantine practice, 





* Suleyman granted the bounty to the Janizaries on the change of the sultan for the 
purpose of predisposing them to unseat the sovereign should he prove unpopular, 

+ We have been thus careful in showing the connection between the abuses in 
Turkish and Byzantine practice, because there is scarcely an abuse in Turkey that does 
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no longer immuring himself or his children in the harem, but 
placing himself on a par with his subjects, making himself per- 
sonally acquainted with their feelings, wants, and complaints. 

He had long felt the necessity of troops regularly disciplined 
by and dependent on the crown. This necessity was the more 
urgent, when the empire was deprived of those who were nomi- 
nally its defenders. It is true that they are disciplined and organ- 
ized after the European fashion, but they are not intended for 
European purposes, not to keep the people in subjection, not to 
form a body of police, not to repress a revolutionary spirit and 
a feeling of discontent in the nation; for 40,000 men would be 
hardly a match for SO millions of people, if bent on resisting, 
and many of these, too, familiarized to the use of arms; but as 
means of discipline, in order the more readily to form an army, 
whenever the Porte may find it necessary to oppose her foreign 
enemies. 

He also found means to hold in check the pashas, who by gra- 
dual usurpations had arrived at power, such as was formerly 
wielded by the Roman proconsuls. It was necessary to separate 
the military from the civil department. This was done by the 
institution of regular troops. Thus not only the pretence was 
taken away from the pashas for surrounding themselves with 
armed retainers paid by themselves, but also of detaining the 
revenue levied in the provinces to pay them, instead of transmit- 
ting it to the Porte. The necessity of the pashas having men in 
arms, dependent immediately on themselves, had induced them to 
pursue plans of private ambition. Their feuds among themselves 
endangered the peace of the community and arrested the progress of 
the empire. ‘Io support the expenses necessarily incurred there- 
by, they taxed the provinces more than the resources could bear. 
The armed retainers too extorted from the peasantry, and thus a 
feeling of insecurity was spread through the country. But we 
must caution our readers from being led to imagine that this state 
of things in any wise resembled the state of things in Europe 
during the feudal times. As a proof of this, the subjects of the 
Porte were seldom brought to desert their homes and wander 
into foreign lands, no matter what might be the inducements held 
out to them to do so. In Turkey the degrading doctrine has 
never been received of looking on the cultivator of the soil as 


not trace its origin directly to that degenerate government; no one that did not arise 
in consequence of the later sultans adopting its principles; which will appear to any 
one on analysing them. Strange infatuation then that the Koran should be called in to 
account for them! If any religion is to bear the blame, we should say it was that spu- 
rious imitation of Christianity, which passes with so many for Christianity itself. 
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property; on the contrary, every man there is a proprietor. The 
provincial governor was held considerably in check by the free- 
dom of the municipalities and by the popular organization. 
Every order emanating from the Porte was received with pro- 
found respect by the proudest pashas; and not one, even the 
most powerful, could do other than bow his head to the bow- 
string, as soon as the emissary of the Porte succeeded in showing 
to him publicly, or in the presence of his servants, the sentence 
of death pronounced against him and signed by the Sultan. No 
subject of the Porte ever dared to entertain projects militating 
against its supremacy. Pashas disobeyed, though they never dis- 
puted, the commands of the Sultan; but, if they did, it was because 
the will of the sovereign was not pronounced strongly or was not 
made public, 

All these abuses, however, were swept away by the mere esta- 
blishment of organized troops. Subsequently, the power of life 
and death was taken out of the hands of the provincial governors, 
and for some time their names were changed from Pashas (vice- 
roys) to Mousselims (civil governors), with less extensive jurisdic- 
tion, to break up the feelings of insubordination associated 
with the name Pasha. And now, when this feeling bas been 
effectually put an end to, whilst some districts are still consigned . 
to the charge of Mousselims, the more important provinces are 
confided to Pashas, whose character has undergone a considerable 
change. We of course except Mohammed Ali—the creature 
and tool of foreign intrigue, and whose power is rapidly on the 
wane. 

The several enactments for putting an end to the feeling of supe- 
riority, so long inherent in the mind of the Turk, would have that 
effect in no country but amongst a people so docile, so easily led 
by right reason, as the Turks. 

But what are the effects?) The Christians of all denominations 
are now the most attached subjects of the Sultan. The Hospo- 
dars of Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, the two latter the nomi- 
nees of Russia, placed there for Russian purposes, and whom 
Russia would persuade us to consider as her adherents, partly 
induced by the conciliatory tone which the Porte has been able 
to assume, partly from the jealousy and fear of Russia, look with 
attachment and affection to the Porte. Egypt, Greece, Syria, 
and Candia, which European diplomacy has severed from Turkey, 
sigh to return to their former allegiance. Tripoli and Tunis, 
formerly merely nominal dependencies, have of their own accord 
sought the protection of the Porte. Shall we hear any more of 
the decrepitude of Turkey, when she merely put forth her hand 
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and annexed these distant provinces to her empire?* But how 
the internal condition of the country has been ameliorated may 
be seen by the unexampled increase of the import and export 
trade ;+ by her having exported corn to Odessa during the year of 
famine, 1834, whereas Turkey formerly imported corn from Odessa ; 


* The faults and errors committed at Tripoli are quite another thing. We are dealing 
with feelings and habits established by the practice of centuries. The errors of Turkey 
now are more our fault than her’s. 

+ ‘* During the same time (from 1827 te 1834) all our exports to Turkey, with 
scarcely a single exception, have increased in a most astonishing manner, to wit; — 


Manufactured cotton has, during seven years, increased ee 132 per cent, 
Earthenware oe oe ditto oe ditto ee 137 ditto. 
Refined sugar .. oe ditto oe ditto ee 170 ditto, 
Woollen manufactures .. ditto os ditto ee 335 ditto. 
Tron and steel. ee ditto .. ditto oe 150 ditto. 
Hardware and cutlery .. ditto .. ditto ve 118 ditto. 
Pepper .. ee oe ditto oe ditto oe 150 ditto. 
Rum ee ee ee ditto .. ditto +» 1038 ditto. 
(viz. from 8539 gallons to 97,108.) 

ee oe ee has increased ‘ 1067 ditto. 
(viz. from 13,053 Ibs, to 152,430 Ibs.) 
Cassia lignea ee oe ee has increased 834 ditto. 
Cloves ee oe oe ee «+ ditto 439 ditto, 
Cochineal .. oe ee ee ++ ditto 2846 ditto. 
(vis. from 1302 Ibs, to 58,357 Ibs.) 

Sugar unrefined. ee es has increased ee 561 ditto. 

«« The export trade to Turkey has increased at a rate so rapid, that, although in 1827 
its value was only 30 per cent. in comparison to that of Russia, it became almost equal in 
the year 1834, being then 87 percent. With such a tendency to increase, it is difficult 
to foretell what extension this export trade might attain, were we to adopt such com- 
mercial regulations as, instead of repressing, might encourage our trade with Turkey. It 
must also be remembered that our trade with Turkey is carried on entirely in our own 
bottoms, whereas that with Russia is divided with foreign ships. The table relating to 
shipping shows a decrease of British tonnage employed in the Russian trade, amount- 
ing to no less than 100,000 tons. Our ships, too, go light to Russia, to fetch the pro- 
duce of that country; but they go to Turkey laden with our manufactures or colonial 
produce. Moreover, the voyage being longer, the Turkey trade must be more ad- 
vantageous to the shipping interest. Why then does not our government, which pro- 
fesses and cannot but feel a solicitude for the independence and stability of the Turkish 
empire, adopt a system, which; by augmenting the riches and the power of that state, 
would so powerfully contribute to those results, while it would, at the same time, pro- 
mote the interests of Great Britain ? 

“« However strong the proof afforded by the above extracts of the increase of our 
trade with Turkey, it must be observed that the picture which those extracts present is 
still far below the truth; of course, only those goods which are shipped on board vessels 
which clear for Turkey form items in the tables; but the fact is, that a vast amount of 
goods is exported to Turkey in vessels which clear for different ports in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Levant, whieh consequently does not appear in the tables; the same 
observation will apply to the table of shipping. It must also be kept in mind that a 
large portion of the demand for British wares at the fairs of Germany is from the pro- 
vinces of Turkey bordering on the Austrian dominions, and that that trade, and the trade 
even with Asiatic Turkey, has at all times increased very considerably the apparent 
amount of our exportation to Germany.”—Appendix to Lord Dudley Stuart’s Speech 
on the Policy of Russia. 


Indigo ee 
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and by the increase of the revenue*—for, the taxes being direct, 
the revenue could not increase unless the agricultural resources 
had been developed in the same proportion. 

There is one feature in this course of reform, or, if M. Michaud 
will have it, revolution, which enables us to judge of the nature 
of the Sultan’s power, which shows us that he is powerless (unless 
Russia succeeds) when he opposes public opinion, and that he 
only possesses that irresistible power which Europeans misname 
despotism, when he leads national opinion. This feature is the 
instrument employed in carrying the later reforms into effect. 
We before mentioned that M. Blacque had been invited to Con- 
stantinople, to assist in the establishment and superintendence of 
a government Gazette. His coadjutor is one of the highest 
dignitaries among the Ulema. This journal is printed in French, 
that facts relative to the Turkish government may be known in 
Europe; and in Turkish, that the subjects of the Sultan may 
learn his acts and intentions. 

The government employés are praised or blamed as the govern- 
ment conceives each merits, and the effects are such as may be 
expected from men who are extremely sensitive to both, and 
whose ideas are simple and unsophisticated. When any indivi- 
dual is promoted or disgraced, the reason is assigned. But, 
above all, the Sultan, by giving publicity to his projects, preserves 
himself from being misrepresented, and allows his measures to be 
discussed. ‘The pulse of the public is felt, and thereby he learns 
what measure is judicious, what not. In this paper are pub- 
lished the firmans of the Sultan. ‘These are written by himself. 
On their style M. Michaud makes the following remarks in a 
letter on Turkish literature :— 


** When we speak of the literature of the Osmanlis, it would be un- 
just to pass over in silence many documents emanating from their 
chancellerie. We remark the purest eloquence in a firman—a hatti- 
sheriff—a manifesto—and even in a diplomatic note. The Turks always 
mix up religion and morals with their affairs. It is this that gives to 
their political language a character of nobleness and dignity not to be 
found in those emanating from European governments. Nothing can 
be conceived more eloquent than the greater part of the discourses and 
firmans which accompanied the destruction of the janizaries.” 


We shall incidentally remark, that the firmans of Sultan Mah- 
moud are written in the same spirit that characterizes those 
of all his ancestors. Those simple and touching appeals to 
the principles on which are founded all natural religion and 
morals, are according to a custom handed down amongst the 


* See England, France, Russia and Turkey, p. 10i—107. 
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Turks from time immemorial. Had M. Michaud reasoned on 
the style in which the firmans were written by Kilidgi-Arslan, 
Malek Shab, Nourreddin, and all the Turkish princes cotem- 
porary with the Crusaders, what would have become of his 
assertions, “ that the Turks were incapable of appreciating any 
thing great or noble ?”—that “ their religion and habits rejected 
all civilization and enlightenment ?” 

But the most remarkable difference relative to the firmans of 
Mahmoud is, that universal publicity is given to them; whereas 
those of his predecessors, except on occasions of great interest, 
were known only to a few. Thus, the reforms of the Sultan stand 
in proud contrast with the reforms of the monarchs of the 16th 
century. ‘They overthrew internal abuses by an appeal to the 
sword ; he, in a manner worthy of an age that advocates to itself 
the peculiar attribute of light, principally by an appeal to public 
opinion. Thus, M. Michaud may see, that this revolution has 
not been effected without the aid of publicity, although there may 
be “no tribunes and orators,—no journals and pamphlets, pub- 
lishing contradictory opinions and statements,—no elections to 
render the public mind still more confused and distracted.” 
“ Madness does not seek to inflame itself with its own harangues,” 
because there is no occasion. ‘The system of government is sim- 
ple and intelligible, and popular opinion undivided. 

In Europe the reverse is the case. ‘The system of government 
is complicated, and opinions and interests are arrayed against each 
other. Commerce and industry are sacrificed by financial arrange- 
ments, and the necessaries of life, and consequently labour, are 
enhanced in price by artificial regulations. ‘Nor is it any easy 
matter to depart from this system when once entered on, however 
incompatible with the common welfare. On the faith of such 
enactments property has been embarked, and a sudden repeal of 
them is an act of injustice and spoliation. European govern- 
ments, having been led by visionary and baseless theories into 
meddling with the material interests of mankind—having been 
mad enough to interfere with the conditions on which their sub- 
jects eat, are clothed, and gain their livelihood—must expect all 
the natural results of such a course, viz. that the sufferers should 
be driven to crime, to evade their unjust and injurious legisla- 
tion;* that their tardy attempts at retrograding should not suit the 
impatience of a people individually progressing in light, science, 


* The Third Report on the Poor of Ireland has just appeared: it presents us with 
the frightful picture of a third of the whole population in a state of pauperism ; and 
estimates the sum requisite to afford the destitute 24d. per diem at two-thirds of the 
net rental, and at one-fourth more than the revenue of the country ! The Commissioners 
recommend boards to rectify this state of things! 
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and power; but that they should have recourse to a thousand wild 
expedients to rid themselves of the chain that galls them, which 
they feel but cannot see. Amidst such distraction it is natural 
that faction should raise its voice; that people should listen to any 
demagogue who speaks plausibly and promises them a speedy re- 
dress of their grievances; till, at last, at the bidding of such a one 
they madly rush to harness themselves to the car of revolution, 
which rolls along amidst popular clamours, for the encouragement 
of those engaged in the work of destruction, and to drown the 
cries of the victims crushed beneath its wheels, At such a state 
however England has not yet arrived; though we see the effects of 
legislative interference with commerce on opinion and on our 
social state. On this subject we extract the words of a most im- 
pressive writer:* 


“* When our unfortunate countrymen were confined in the Black 
Hole of Calcutta, they complained of intense thirst, and the prison re- 
sounded with the cries of ‘ Water! water!’ Water was given, but it 
increased their sufferings, the thing they wanted was not water but air. 
Behold an exact picture of England! We are suffering from the effects 
of caged competition. Already wrought up to agony, some of the vic- 
tims demand ‘ One pound notes,’ others ‘ ten shilling guineas!’ Others, 
the incurably mad, propose that more bolts be placed on the prison door. 
But the thing wanted is ‘ Bread,’ in exchange for woollens, cottons, and 
hardware; and no other thing can supply the want of that one thing 


any more than water could supply the want of air in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta. 


The late Turkish ambassador, on his return to Constantinople, 
was asked by the Sultan what was the cause of the pauperism 
which he understood to prevail to such an alarming extent in 
England. He stated six different opinions on the subject, all of 
which appeared so unsatisfactory to the Sultan, that he reproached 
the ambassador for not having inquired the reason from some of 
the most enlightened and best informed Englishmen. What was 
his astonishment, when the Pasha replied that the different opi- 
nions he had stated, no one of which satisfied his Highness, and 
which he acknowledged were contradictory to one another, were 
however those severally entertained by the most eminent English 
politicians, and stated to him in answer to his questions ! 

We are much in want of a work on England or on Europe 


* The extract is from the notes to the Poems of Mr. Elliot. This powerful writer 
long ago saw that, if Parliament would persist in legislating for the people’s bread, 
anarchy and convulsion would be the consequence; that England would be depressed 
in the scale of nations; and that, on the ruins of her power, Russia would erect an 
empire destructive to the liberties of mankind. These extraordinary thoughts he bas 
clothed in the language of impassioned poetry. 
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written by a Turk. We have never conversed with a Turk who 
had resided for some time in Europe without feeling how exceed- 
ingly amusing and how deeply instructive such a work would be. 
But we despair of seeing it done in our day. If Turkey is pre- 
served from Muscovite discipline, the next generation will witness 
a great change of position, policy and opinions from the fusion of 
the East and the West. This can be the work of time alone. An 
immense deal has indeed been effected within the space of the 
last two years towards the extirpation of mutual prejudices; but 
the examination of points which lie so deep in the breast of man 
and in the foundations of society is not the labour of a day, and 
must await the chance of powerful genius and profound research 
coinciding in the investigation. 

Not being able to follow M. Michaud through his six volumes, 
we take leave of him here. His letters were written in 1830 and 
$1, and published in the years 1833, 34, and 35, during which 
period circumstances occurred in the Turkish empire, which re- 
futed the generality of his statements and belied all his anticipa- 
tions. We thank him, however, for having published them exactly 
as they were at first written, because they show the public how 
qualified travellers are to judge of such a subject. We under- 
stand that, since he published these volumes, he has somewhat 
modified his opinions respecting some parts of the Turkish sys- 
tem. Whether our information be correct or not, certain it is, 
that, in a published letter, written after having paid a visit to 
the prisoners confined in the castle of Ham, he connects old 
Turkish principles with civilization in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. After stating that he had observed in Turkey the absence 
of all state criminals; that no one there was immured for politi- 
cal offences; that, in fact, there were no state-prisons, and that 
the longest imprisonment was for a few days:—‘ Strange,” says 
he, “if France has to learn a lesson of civilization from ‘Turkey !” 

And, lest national vanity should lead the French to reject a 
civilization “ coming from the Turks,” we will remind them 
that whatever lesson they might derive from a study of Turkey 
was suggested to them long ago, by a statesman of their own, 
whom they have hitherto shown themselves little capable of ap- 
preciating—the philosophic Turgot. 

We cannot conclude this article without reference to that 
question which renders the state of ‘Turkey at the present mo- 
ment one of such vital importance to Great Britain, viz. the pro- 
gress of Russia towards its final subjugation. ‘That progress has 
hitherto been triumphant solely by the misdirection given to Eu- 
ropean policy, in consequence of the errors into which European 
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opinion has been led. That opinion has been drawn from the 
false observation of travellers, and no such powerful auxiliaries have 
the projects of Russia ever obtained, as the flippant ramblers 
belonging to our great neighbour. ‘The French press has teemed 
with tours in the East, and we know not of one single French 
tourist who has not invoked the destruction of the Ottoman empire 
for the progress of civilization !* 


“* Latterly,” says Michaud, “ it has been much the fashion to talk of 
the ambitious projects of Russia. We are reminded of the policy of 
Catherine. I cannot examine all these projects in a single letter. I 
shall confine myself to a single consideration drawn from the character 
of the Turks. It is not enough to conquer a country, but there must 
be a possibility of governing it. Now the greater part of the Mussul- 
man population would not fail to abandon a country where the Crescent 
is not predominant ; or, suppose the Osmanlis do not quit Turkey when 
subjugated by Russia, what is to be made of a people indolent, lazy, poor, 
and always ready to revolt? Can one believe that the Czar desires to add 
to the wildernesses he has already ? or that he dreams of extending his 
dominions over people whom he can never associate in his designs nor 
submit to his laws? The Greeks will remain, but will they be enough to 
people the country, or will they be better subjects? Every thing con- 
sidered, I conceive there is greater glory in protecting, or rather letting 
live(/) an old empire, than profit in conquering. The accord of cabi- 
nets (/) is sufficient to protect Turkey from foreign invasion. But 
what causes of disorganization and ruin in Turkey itself!” He then pro- 
ceeds to say, that the reforms ‘“ endanger the stability of the empire, 
and run the risk of breaking the ties that attach the sultan to his people, 
the people to their sovereign. Singular nation!” exclaims he, patheti- 
cally, ‘‘ on the eve of perishing and refusing aid; willing to endure nei- 
ther the disease, nor the remedy, nor the physician ; barbarous, fanatical, 
blind! In order that it should respect a government, the government 
must respect itself. The fall of the Ottoman empire,” he concludes, 
‘* will violently shake and convulse the East and the West; I therefore 
hope it will survive.” 


Beside this extract we place the following from Count Pozzo 
di Borgo, extracted from No. 7 of the Portfolio. 


** When the Imperial Cabinet examined the mcg whether it had 
become expedient to take up arms against the Porte, i eonsequence of 


* A work has just reached us entitled ‘“ Guerre ou Paix en Orient,” by a Saint 
Simonian, It calls on Russia to march to the East, and proposes a treaty—to secure 
to her, inter alia, ‘ la jouissance de-la Mer Noire, la suzeraineté sur Constantinople 
et sur cette partic de Asie Mineure, of domine aujourd’hui son influence.” This work, 
which is wholly in the Russian interest, admits nevertheless the reaction of opinion which 
we have pointed out. ‘“ L’influence russe,” says he, ‘* a l’air de s’effacer dans |’em- 
pire Ottoman auprés de |’influence Anglaise.... La race Ottomane, si profondément 


humiliée il y a trois ans, a fait effort avec quelque succés pour n’étre point platement 
absorbée.”’—p. 112. 
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the provocations of the Sultan,* there might have existed some doubts of 
the urgency of this measure in the eyes of those who had not sufficientl 
reflected upon the effects of the sanguinary reforms, which the Chief of the 
Ottoman empire has just executed with such tremendous violence, and 
also upon the interest with which the consolidation of that empire inspired 
the cabinets of Europe in general, and more especially those which were 
less disposed towards Russia: THE EXPERIENCE WE HAVE JUST MADE MUST 
NOW REUNITE ALL OPINIONS IN FAVOUR OF THE RESOLUTION WIIICH HAS 
BEEN AvopTED. J'he Emperor has put the Turkish system to the proof, 
and his Majesty has found it to possess a commencement of physical and 
moral organization which it hitherto had not.t If the Sultan has been 
enabled to offer us a more determined and regular resistance, whilst he 
had scarcely assembled together the elements of his new plan of reform 
and ameliorations, how formidable should we have found him, bad he 
had time to give it more-solidity, and to render that barrier impene- 
trable which we find so much difficulty in surmounting, although art 
has hitherto done so little to assist nature !f 

“ Things being in this state, we must congratulate ourselves upon hav- 
ing attacked them before they hecame more dangerous for us, for delay 
would only have rendered our relative situation worse, and prepared us 
greater obstacles than those with which we meet. 

“If required to add another proof of this truth, I would seek it in the 
whole tenor, and in the views contained in the confidential note of the 
Imperial ministry. Far from lowering the demands and.conditions of 
the peace, I have. seen with lively satisfaction that it augments them, 


* “ See the Quarterly Review, No. CV., for a luminous exposure of as much of 
the art as then had been laid bare, by which Russia brought about the war; after 
driving Greece into insurrection; the Porte into a seven years war with it,—after 
causing England and France to destroy Turkey’s principal means of defence against 
the North—her fleet, and after causing them to declare war virtually by withdrawing 
their ambassadors ; and this is termed, in the familiar dialogues of the cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburgh, the proveeation of the Sultan! The following passage will be read.with the 
deepest interest—it indicates the real cause of the war hitherto unsuspected.—Ep.” 

+ ‘* The destruction of the Janissaries and Déré Beys, who might be compared to 
what the Indian Zemindars would be with a weak central government, are memorable 
efforts of self-regeneration, which, if Turkey be preserved, will immortalise the reign of 
Mahmoud, and render it one of the most important in the history of mankind. * * 
* * * Ifthe Sultan could be brought justly. to appreciate his own position, the 
merits of his nation, and thé" faults of his government, he could, by a mere declara- 
tion of his enlightened will, effect such a revolution in the fortunes of Turkey as no 
empire has ever undergone. In fact, the destruction of the Janissaries leaves Turkey, 
politically, in the state in which she was, with precisely the same extent of territory, 
as under Suleyman the Magnificent, excepting foreign influence over her councils,”— 
England, France, Russia, and Turkey, 62—64. 

¢ ‘‘ Her allies will always find her ready to concert her march with them in the 
execution of the Treaty of London ; and ever anxious to aid in a work, which her 
religion, and all the sentiments honourable to humanity, recommend to her active so- 
licitude : always disposed to profit by her actual position, onty for the purpose of 
accelerating the accomplishment of the clauses of the treaty of the 6th of July, not to 
change their nature or effects,” —Russian Declaration of War, April 26, 1828. 

** Russia has remained constantly a stranger to every desire of conquest—to every 
view of aggrandizement.”—Russian Manifesto, 1st October, 1829, 
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after the campaign has afforded it a more correct estimate of the real 
state of things, and has convinced it of the necessity of multiplying pre- 
cautions, in order to diminish the dangers of the future.” 


On this deeply important document the editor of the Portfolio 
makes the following observations, with which we conclude for the 
present:— 


“* Compare the views of the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, of the nature 
and tendency of the regenerating movement in Turkey, and of the re- 
forms of the Sultan--with those of tourists and travellers—not then— 
now eight years ago, but up to the present hour! Compare them with 
official reports and official opinions, addressed to and emanating from 
England and France !—but observation or remark is superfluous. This 
despatch settles the question of Turkish regeneration.—It has thrown 
a new light upon Russian intelligence and upon Russian policy, and cast 
a deeper shade on the incapacity, the ignorance, and subserviency of the 
cabinets of Europe. 

** We cannot conclude these observations without calling attention to 
the anti-social spirit that characterizes this remarkable document, and to 
this unparalleled exposure of the destructive principle, which facts had 
sufficiently proved already to be the leading feature of the policy of St. 
Petersburgh. It is really mockery to talk of the peace and progress of 
Europe, when the greatest event of the last twenty years—when the 
sole great European war that has occurred during that period, has been 
undertaken for the purpose of arresting a great and wonderful move- 
ment of internal and peaceable amelioration. What must be the posi- 
tion of Russia, when she must treat national regeneration as a hostile 
principle !—what the state of the intelligence of Europe, when it is in- 
debted to the disclosure of a secret document for the knowledge of Russia’s 
motives—and that eight years after the event !” 


Arr. X.—England im Jahre 1835. Von Friedrich von Rau- 
mer. 2vols, Berlin, 1835. 

Tne Letters of M. von Raumer, written during his six months’ 
visit to England last year, are already so generally known, that 
some of our readers may perhaps be inclined to think that we 
might dispense ourselves from noticing them. The name of the 
author having become familiar to the literary world here by his 
great work on the House of Hohenstauffen, of which we gave 
an extended review in our sixth number, and by his historical 
illustrations of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, much in- 
terest was naturally excited by his visit to this country, and by the 
avowed object of it—to explore the treasures of the British 
Museum, the State Paper Office, &c. for the purpose of collect- 
ing materials towards a history of modern Europe, of which seve- 
ral volumes had already been published. His official recommen- 
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dations introduced him at once into the highest ranks of society, 
and his own character procured him easy access wherever he de- 
sired it, so that he possessed opportunities of seeing and hearing, 
which few foreigners enjoy in the same proportion. As it was 
known, even while he was still here, that he would publish an 
account of his visit, and that arrangements had been made for its 
appearance in an English translation, and his declared opinion of 
the state and prospects of the country being highly favourable, 
the promised translation was impatiently expected, and we have 
reason to believe that it was much wished that it should appear 
before the opening of parliament. As the translation is published, 
and copious extracts in different journals have contributed to 
make the work known, we shall not fill our pages with long quo- 
tations, but rather give a few general remarks upon it, and especi- 
ally on some points on which the author’s views do not coincide 
with our own, 

In the first place, it is evident that the immense mass of new 
facts and new impressions oppresses the author—if we may use 
such an expression in speaking of such a man. The tone of 
pleasantry, which elsewhere relieves the patient explorer of the 
mines of learning, under the pressure of ponderous folios, is 
nearly banished from these Letters; and the author himself indi- 
cates the point of view in which we are to consider this new pro- 
duction of his indefatigable activity. ‘ Accounts from England 
must differ, both in tone and contents, from accounts from Paris.” 
In fact, these English Letters are as unlike his much-talked-of 
Letters from Paris in 1830, as the present state of England is un- 
like that of France at the time alluded to. A remarkable pecu- 
liarity in these Letters is the absence of private anecdote and per- 
sonal detail. ‘The English reader, indeed, will not find it difficult 
to fill up most of the names, of which only the initials are given; 
and will feel grateful to the author for having abstained from any- 
thing like scandal or mere gossip, and for endeavouring to impress 
on his countrymen the decided conviction, which fills his own 
mind, of the moral and political greatness of the British empire. 
When we find that he wrote all these letters and political essays, 
(often of considerable length, and the result of much study and 
research,) in England itself—that, besides visiting and observing 
everything remarkable, he was daily at dinners and ev ening par- 
ties, at the theatre, concerts, the parliament houses, on excursions 
to the country, studying the English character as exhibited in the 
modes of life of all classes, we cannot but admire the economy of 
his time and his activity, especially when we see him day after 
day in the Museum and State Paper Office, sedulously collecting 
materials for new works, among which are a history of Mary 
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Queen of Scots and Elizabeth, and a history of Frederick IL. of 
Prussia, As during his stay in London he obtained access, 
through his recommendations, to all circles, from the saloons of 
the Duke of Devonshire and the Marquis of Lansdowne to the 
tables of simple shopkeepers—visiting Sir R. Peel in the morn- 
ing and O’Connell in the afternoon—so, on his tour through Eng- 
land to Wakefield, Sheffield, Leeds, York, &c. to Scotland, 
thence to Ireland, and back to Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham, Oxford, &c., where he explores the immense ateliers of 
English manufacture, we find the same spirit of observation, the 
same desire impartially to do justice to all parties. 

As M. von Raumer arrived in England only a fortnight before 
the resignation of Sir R. Peel and his colleagues, his official 
recommendations naturally brought him chiefly into contact with 
the Whig party, Lord John Russell, Mr. Spring Rice, (with 
whom he had frequent interviews,) &c. We cannot, therefore, be 
much surprised, if he has adopted, in general, their opinions on 
many subjects—that he condemns the king’s sudden dismissal of 
the Melbourne Administration, after the death of Lord Spencer 
—that he highly approves of the Reform Bill and the Municipal 
Corporation Bill—that he advocates the admission of Dissenters 
to the English universities—that he would have no difference 
whatever made between the followers of various religious sects and 
the Church of England—and, especially, that he would have the 
Catholics in Ireland placed on a precisely equal footing with the 
Protestants. 

Ireland, indeed, and its wrongs, is a fruitful and often-recurring 
theme in these Letters; and the account given by the author of 
what he saw and felt in that country shows, In a very affecting light, 
the misery of the wretched population; and, the existence of this 
misery being generally allowed, the question remains, how is it to 
be remedied? On a question so difficult of solution, the opinion 
of a foreigner, however able and learned, cannot be expected to 
have much weight; but there is, we believe, little difference of 
opinion on the necessity of substituting for tithes some other mode 
of remunerating the clergy. With respect to the real causes of 
the agitation that disturbs the peace of Ireland, we are convinced 
that religious motives have nothing whatever to do with its origin; 
it is, in its essence, its objects, and its means, wholly political, 
enveloped by artful and factious priests in the mantle of what 
they are pleased to call religion, but which they take good care to 
hinder their wretched dupes from examining by the light of divine 
truth,—which they studiously veil in impenetrable gloom. Till 
those men are put down, there will be no peace or prosperity for 
Ireland. Among the remedies which the author proposes for the 
PQ 
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relief of Ireland, some, such as the introduction of poor laws, and 
a commutation of tithes, will doubtless be adopted, and it may be 
expected that they will be beneficial. He proposes, also, a heavy 
tax on absentees, “ the complete abolition of the system of tenants 
at will, and the conversion of all such tenants into proprietors,” a 
proposal, he says, “ which will make the Tories throw his book 
into the fire, and strike the Whigs dumb with astonishment.” 

M. von Raumer frequently recurs to the necessity of educating 
the Irish. We have “ granted twenty millions,” he says, “‘ to abolish 
slavery, and to secure freedom to some hundreds of thousands ; 
yet, to apply any part of the revenue of the Church or State to 
giving a sound and religious education to five or six millions of 
Irish, is called impious and revolutionary.” Begging M. von 
Raumer’s pardon, this is not the question; but what ought a 
Protestant government to consider as a sound and religious edu- 
cation, and would the Catholic priests permit their flocks to par- 
take of it? ‘The English government has endeavoured, it is true, 
to obviate part of this difficulty, by taking a middle course, and 
establishing schools, in which select portions only of the Bible 
shall be read; but this plan does not appear to have had the 
success that was expected from it; and it is, besides, seriously ob- 
jected to by many persons whose opinions are entitled to respect. 

The objections to the admission of Dissenters to Oxford and 
Cambridge have been so often and ably discussed, that it would 
be a work of supererogation in us to enter on it, even did our 
space allow it. Were all sects admitted, we do not see how they 
could all attend divine worship, or receive instruction in religion, 
unless of the most general kind, as there could be neither profes- 
sors nor chapels for all the various shades of religious opinions, 

Another point, in which we partly differ from M. von Raumer, 
is his idea respecting the observance of the Sabbath. We, indeed, 
agree with him in deploring the desecration of that Holy Day by 
the vice of drunkenness, but cannot lament that singing, dancing, 
music, and the theatre, are not allowed on that day; nor can we 
assent to his opinion, that Sunday is so dull as he considers it. In 
opposition to his opinion, we hope we shall gratify our readers by 
giving them an extract from the remarks of that eminent scholar 
and excellent man, the late Professor Niemeyer, Chancellor of the 
University of Halle, who visited England in the year 1819. 


** Almost all travellers protest that nothing is more melancholy than 
the observance of Sunday in England. They assure us that everything 
seems dead, and that every sound of joy becomes mute. They pity the 
people who are denied every innocent pleasure, and extol the happiness 
of other countries where this restraint is unknown. I candidly confess 
that the English Sunday has not appeared to me so dull and so joyless ; 
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nay, that I even reckon several Sundays passed there among my most 
agreeable recollections, and cannot refrain from expressing the wish, that 
we might have among ourselves something more of what we there find, 
in families as distinguished for intellectual endowments, as respectable 
for their character. I do not address those whom a religious feeling 
causes to regard as sinful the most innocent occupation, and who think they 
ought to keep the Sabbath more in the spirit of the Old Testament than 
of the Christian religion ; but those who would wish that a certain har- 
mony might be observed among us also here in Germany, in the employ- 
ment of Sunday. I foresee that many readers will be of a different 
opinion. But how is it possible that all people should be of one mind ? 

** It is not to be denied that the difference between the six week-days 
and this seventh is more striking in England than anywhere else. It is 
as if a long continued ebb had set in, which would be followed by no 
flood; or, as if animated life had quitted the streets and public places, 
and retired to the back part of the dwellings; or, as if every one breathed 
more softly, to recover from the fatigues and exertions of a restless activity. 
The latter is really the case. In this respect alone, the law, which com- 
mands repose from usual employment, is a real blessing for thousands of 
people, who have borne for six days together the burden and heat of the 
day, or in the bustle of worldly concerns have not been able to rest them- 
selves, or hold intercourse with their family ; and that is accomplished 
which the ancient Mosaic institution of the Sabbath had for its object, 
Exodus, xxiii. 12. On Saturday, when the clock strikes the midnight 


hour, the curtain in the theatre must be let down, and it is not drawn up 
again till Monday. ‘Those shops only in which the indispensable neces- 
saries of life are sold are open ; all others are closed throughout the day, 
and the shop windows being covered with ot shutters, the city 


assumes quite a different aspect. Where the law, originating in ancient 
times in religious dissension, is observed in all its rigour, even large enter- 
tainments, card parties, and private concerts are avoided, and no work 
done. The streets, however, begin to be animated between ten and 
eleven, when divine service is about to commence. The number of well- 
dressed persons repairing to church increases in all the streets—the 
citizens, for the most part, husband and wife together, and the children 
before them, with the Book of Common Prayer and their Bibles in their 
hands. The churches being so numerous in all parts of the city, the 
masses soon divide ; and here, as well as elsewhere, some places of wor- 
ship are more crowded than others. Some of the churches in particular, 
where evening service is performed, (beginning at six o’clock,) are so 
exceedingly crowded, that any one coming in late can scarcely obtain a 
seat, however willing the pew-opener may be to procure him one. 

“* He who does not consider the theatre, balls, and games for money, 
as indispensable, in order to be happy or to keep off ennui, in whom those 
artificial pleasures have not blunted a taste for the scenes of nature and 
the pleasures of cheerful society, I really know not what should hinder 
such a man from spending his Sunday agreeably, either in or out of 
London. I at least have seen, on fine Sundays, the roads almost more 
thronged with carriages and pedestrians than during the week. The 
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Thames was covered with boats, conveying numerous parties to the 
beautiful places, country seats, &c. on its banks. * * * Many indeed, 
both high and low, who go into the country on a Sunday, do not readily 
neglect to attend the village churches, before the doors of which you 
may often see whole rows of carriages from the neighbourhood,—but 
then they enjoy the remainder of the day in the open country or in the 
elegant environs of their houses. * * Further, it is true, they do not 
go in England. Even he who perhaps has religion less at heart than 
the preservation of certain national customs, requires that Sunday shall 
maintain its peculiar character, and that there shall not be too glaring 
a contrast between its principal destination and the employment of 
the remaining hours of the day. Thus, for instance, every true English- 
man would consider it a most indecent contrast, if the same parents who 
had in the morning gone to church with their children, and there per- 
haps heard a sermon on modesty and decorum, could go with them in 
the evening to the theatre, and there see some laughable farce, or such 
luscious scenes, drawn after nature, as we find represented in some of 
our favourite pieces, to the eyes of our youth of both sexes. But so 
ought, in reason, every one to think and feel, who does not regard 
the whole of life as a farce. Truly, decorum often borders nearer than 
we believe on morality.” 

M. von Raumer’s fifty-seventh letter on the difference between 
the system of school education in England and Prussia is very 
interesting, and points out the erroneous notions entertained by 
some eminent men in England respecting the Prussian system ; 
he is particularly indignant at what he calls “ the calumnies of 
Lord Brougham, who, had he looked beyond the title-page of 
M. Cousin’s work, would know that all he has said (in the Report 
on the State of Education, 1834) was entirely visionary, and could 
only serve to mislead those who believe him.” In his remarks 
upon the schools, M. von Raumer argues on the facts which he 
finds stated in parliamentary and other documents, to show how 
little is done in England for the education of all classes, in com- 
parison with Prussia. No country in the world possesses so 
many ancient, venerable institutions for educafion as England, 
and yet, with proportionably the amplest means, the least is done. 
He is much struck with Oxford, “ in which city, full of the noblest, 
the most astonishing monuments of an ancient period, almost every 
thing modern is but an insignificant accessory.” Considering 
what Oxford has been and still is, he proceeds to show what he 
thinks it might and ought to be. The colleges are far inferior to 
the German gymnasia, and the university to those of Prussia; 
their circle of study is too narrow, for the wants of modern 
times: “ some faculties, as medicine and jurisprudence, are, 
properly speaking, entirely wanting in Oxford, and those of 
divinity and philosophy are by no means completely filled, in 
comparison with the German universities. ‘The professors give 
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so few lectures, and during so short a period of the year, that they 
appear in comparison with the colleges to be only a trifling addi- 
tion and subordinate matter. No English university is a univer- 
sttas literaria, in the German sense of the term.” 

We agree with our author in thinking that advantageous 
changes might be made in the system of university education, 
even without violating the will of the founder, which, besides 
that it does not strictly prescribe every thing, must in some cases 
be understood according to his real meaning and intention, If 
he directed, in the sixteenth century, that the best Greek gram- 
mar then existing should be used,—will it be acting in conformity 
with his wishes to retain it, after it has become the worst? But 
it is equally wrong obstinately to abide by what is antiquated and 
to indulge in rash innovations. If a judicious middle course be 
adopted, general approbation will follow. The halls of Oxford 
are founded for eternity, and the tenants will not suffer them- 
selves to be expelled by the first new comer who might take a 
fancy to erect in or near them a noisy machine. How then shall 
the requisite improvements be effected? M. von Raumer thinks 
that the legislature should interfere,—that no object of private 
right or private property can be unconditionally withdrawn from 
its power. Much, he thinks, might be done by the university 
itself, and where it doubted its power to deviate from the will of 
the founder, it might apply to the legislature to sanction the pro- 
posed change. 

We have dwelt on this particular subject, because it has by far 
the most important claim to general attention. All parties will 
agree that some education is necessary; and though some would 
restrict it within much narrower bounds than others, yet all desire 
that a good system should be adopted. Our author is decidedly 
adverse to the voluntary system, and considers it the duty of a 
government to take on itself the care of providing the means for 
a general education of the people, as is done in Prussia. How 
far this could or should be done in England is a different ques- 
tion, which is well worth the sincere conaiderativa of every real 
friend to the happiness and prosperity of his country. 

In conclusion, we must repeat our admiration of the exemplary 
activity of Professor von Raumer, his sense of justice, his varied 
knowledge, and the clear insight which he shows into the mani- 
fold subjects of which he treats. The English ought certainly to 
be grateful to him, for having given to foreigners a highly favour- 
able view of their country, their character, and manners,—for 
having proved by irrefragable arguments, founded on facts that 
cannot be disputed, that, far from hastening to inevitable decay, 
it contains within itself the undying germs of constantly increasing 
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prosperity. If he at times points out defects which he thinks 
capable of remedy, or if he now and then touches too tender a 
string, let us listen to his counsels as to the voice of a friend who 
wishes us well, even though he should be mistaken both in the 
disease and the remedy. Let us ascribe to the difference of 
feeling, arising from a continental education, an occasional appa- 
rent levity of expression, which, though not ill meant, is calcu- 
lated to offend those whose views differ from his ;—with respect, 
for instance, to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
which, even those who do not wholly approve of them, can never 
look upon as fit to be lightly treated, involving, as they do, the 
dearest interests of the Christian world. 


In our review of M. von Raumer’s “ Letters from Paris, illus- 
trative of the History of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centu- 
ries,” (F. Q. R. No. XXII. p. 452,) we have adverted to his 
great work, “ The History of Europe during the last Three Cen- 
turies.” Of this work five volumes have already appeared. It 
was intended to be completed in six, but as the fifth comes down 
only to the year 1660, it seems probable that it will extend to at 
least ten or twelve. 

To the particulars of the author given in the number of our 
Review just quoted, we may add that he is a man of highly inde- 
pendent spirit, and considerable surprise was occasioned by his un- 
dertaking to write a History of the Fall of Poland, in which, though 
he was receiving a salary from the state, he admitted that the 
conduct of the Prussian government had been unjust. For the 
misfortunes of Poland he has always expressed the greatest sym- 
pathy. Another proof of his spirit is his resignation of office, 
when a member of the Supreme Board of Censorship, because he 
disapproved the narrow views of his colleagues. On this occa- 
sion he expressed his sentiments in an energetic remonstrance, 
which, finding its way into the papers of South Germany, excited 
particular attention. He has nevertheless always enjoyed the 
favour of his sovereign, who has given him leave of absence for 
his different journeys to France and England; and we learn that 
his majesty has granted him permission to pay a second visit to 


England, where he is expected to arrive about the end of April or 
the beginning of May. 
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Art. XI.—1. Bericht iiber eine Reise nach den Westlichen Staaten Nord- 
Amerikas, §c. von Gottfried Duden. (Account of a Journey into 
the Western States of North America.) 1 vol. 8vo. Bonn, 1834. 

2. Europa und Deutschland von Nord-Amerika aus betrachtet: von 

Gottfried Duden, (Europe and Germany considered from North 

America.) 2 vols. 8vo. Bonn, 1835. 


Tuoveu the first of these works is the account of a visit to the United 
States, undertaken above ten years ago, and therefore cannot be ex- 
pected to contain much that is now new, we are induced to notice it 
for several reasons. In the first place, it caused a very considerable 
sensation in Germany on its first publication soon after the Author’s 
return, a very large edition having been sold in a short time, and it 
met in many instances with great opposition, and was very severely cri- 
ticised. The author, whose object was to prove the great advantages 
of emigration from Germany to America, was accused of having drawn 
far too favourable a picture, and even of having falsified and misre- 
presented facts, in order to promote the purpose he had in view. In 
this second edition he has made considerable additions of a later date, 
and has embodied in a preface the various criticisms on his work, the 
most violent of which he reprints word for word, with his answers to 
them, many of which show the critics in no very favourable light. 
But what many may perhaps consider to be more in his favour, is a 
letter from the celebrated historian Niebuhr, who, having seen, shortly 
before his death, a portion of the second work, “ Europe and Ger- 
many,” wrote to him as follows: 

“Tam extremely obliged to you for the friendly communication of 
the table of contents of your projected work. Even in the general 
part, the plan of which you have specially stated, I see many points 
touched upon, respecting which we agree in differing from the prevail- 
ing opinion. But those which will be discussed in. the following part 
excite my expectation in a still higher degree, as your views proceed 
from the same clear and unprejudiced observation, the same love of 
truth, and independence of spirit, which render your account of Ame- 
rica admirable, nay classic, and as the counsels founded upon your 
views will be suggested by your practical mind. May those plans of 
colonization which we have often discussed be carried into effect, and 
your ideas be duly considered by those who have it in their power to 
contribute to that object!” 

A testimony so honourable is more than sufficient to — the 
censures of a dozen such critics as those whose observations Duden 
has himself quoted. 

With respect to his own views, the author observes, that, notwith- 
standing all that had been written on the subject of emigration to 
America, the question was by no means so fully decided as to render 
his undertaking superfluous, and that the information which he com- 
municates is not a compilation from European or American books, 
but the result of his own experience, which he recommends to the 
attention of his countrymen, Speaking of the impartiality which 
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some would require, he says, if the results of experience bear, more 
or less, the stamp of the individual, this is particularly the case in 
matters which so nearly touch upon human inclinations and aver- 
sions, and all the wishes arising from them. Who will demand 
a pure testimony from a prejudiced person, and who can pretend 
to be unprejudiced on such a point? Who can believe himself to 
be fully impartial, when he visits distant countries, to decide the ques- 
tion whether emigration is advisable? Therefore, as perfect impar- 
tiality is not to be conceived, the reporter has no other means, if he 
wishes his opinions to have an effect corresponding with their value, 
than first of all to acquaint his reader with the nature of his standard, 
with the peculiarities of the intellectual eye with which he beheld the 
subjects of which he treats. 


“The resolution of separating from one’s native country, and choosing a 
new home in a distant reyion, is (except in cases of imperative necessity, or of 
enthusiasm), in civilized men the result of manifold thoughts and feelings. 
It is clear enough that, in order to give advice in such a crisis, it is not suffi- 
cient that the counsellor should have seen the country proposed for a new 
home. He must above all things be able to judge of the situation of those who 
require relief, and duly to appreciate what part of the blame properly belongs 
to the native country, in order that the important preliminary question may 
be decided, whether any advantage is to be gained by a change of residence.” 


The author, considering the distress which undoubtedly afflicts part 
of the inhabitants of Europe, and especially of Germany, persuaded 
himself that it arose from excess of population, and that it could not 
be remedied, unless this population were reduced ; he saw that, as a 
certain degree of population is indispensable for the development of 
the individual and of the whole, so excess of population disturbs in a de- 
plorable manner the state of civil society. The ancient states of Asia, 
Africa and Europe, accordingly provided for the emigration of super- 
fluous numbers, before individuals were compelled to it by famine, 

Now though we might concede to those who hold the same opinions 
as the author, first, that, if a country were really over-peopled, it might 
be desirable, nay necessary, for part of the population to emigrate, and 
secondly, that, such emigration being proved to be necessary, it would 
be better that it should be undertaken on a fixed and well-regulated 
plan, rather than left to the unconnected operations of individuals; we 
are very reluctant to believe that any country has yet such a super- 
abundance of population, as to render expatriation absolutely necessary. 
We are persuaded, on the contrary, that many, many years may yet elapse 
before any part of Europe will be reduced to the melancholy necessity 
of banishing a part of its citizens, to preserve them from famine. We 
believe, even without taking into account the vast tracts of uncul- 
tivated land which Europe still possesses, that improved modes of cul- 
tivation may increase, to an extent of which we have now no concep- 
tion, the produce of the soil. We think it probable that Science, 
particularly chymistry, may discover means of rendering land, now 
barren and wholly unproductive, capable of producing as much as the 
most favoured soils do now, Though Providence doubtless intended that 
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the whole earth should one day be peopled, it does not appear to have 
been designed that the object should be attained by the distress of 
those who were to carry it intoeffect. Surely, if increase of population 
were so great an evil, we should be reduced to the necessity of 
changing our opinion of the merits of individuals who have hitherto 
been considered as benefactors of the human race, and of looking upon 
the introduction of inoculation and vaccination, by which thousands, nay 
millions of lives have been preserved, as a curse instead of a blessing. 

The first, and most considerable part of this volume, consists of 
thirty-six letters, in which Dr. Duden gives an interesting account of 
his travels and observations in America, during a period of about 
three years. This part of the work was highly commended, even 
by the critics who were most severe upon him; their attacks being 
directed against the second part—‘ On the Political Nature of 
the North American Republics,”—which they considered to be far 
too partial, and highly coloured in favour of the American Insti- 
tutions. We have so many much more recent and valuable works 
on this subject, for instance, M. de Tocqueville's “‘ Democracy in 
America,” of which we gave a short notice in No, XXX. p. 470, 
of this Review, that it would be a work of supererogation to examine 
the opinions of Dr. Duden. The last part of the volume contains 
some instructions and advice to persons intending to emigrate to Ame- 
rica, whether with a view to agricultural or commercial pursuits. 

The object of the second work is stated by the author to be, after 
having by the first work made the reader acquainted with the situation 
of the North Americans, to avail himself of the knowledge so com- 
municated, for introducing his opinions to the Europeans, and especially 
to the Germans. This new work, therefore, is to be considered as a 
supplement to the preceding, and he accordingly incorporates into it 
the result of his further correspondence with North America. But he 
adds, that it would be a mistake to consider it as nothing more, or to 
believe that he has been guided in the performance by his own fa- 
vourite views. He declares that he had it always in sight to come to 
an understanding with every one, respecting the most important 
interests of their common country, whatever may be thought of his 
plans of colonization. He proeerr then to describe the state of so- 
ciety in Europe, as it formerly was, and as it is now; and it must be 
acknowledged that many of his observations are perfectly correct, 
though the inferences that he draws from them may not be admitted. 


“ There was a time,” he says,“ and it is not very remote from us, when 
the sober countryman minded only his field and his cottage. If he thought, 
ne thought only upon them;—his wishes and his hopes never drew him from 
the beaten track which had been followed by his fathers, and it never oc- 
curred to him to seek the happiness of his life beyond the quiet narrow 
circle of bis native home. The mechanic had not a thought beyond his 
business; the merchant thought only of his trade; the man of learning of his 
science; the civil officer of his employment; the warrior of his profession. 
Strictly limited to such individual pursuits, and without troubling himself 
about the affairs of his neighbour, every one sought the final object of his 
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earthly existence in the career opened to him, as it were, by the indentures 
of apprenticeship, considering him to be foolish or worthless who did other- 
wise. The state went on, as if it were a part of the system of inanimate nature, 
and people dreamt as little of fundamental changes, as of alterations in the 
course of the stars. Only he who could not resist the sting of necessity or 
the impulse of passion, made an effort, always limited to individual particu- 
lars, and never embracing the whole. In spite of the many interruptions 
caused by wars, every one returned, when peace was restored, to his old 
course, and, if there were exceptions, they were caused rather by accident than 
by the will of mah. So ic was formerly, but now it is quite different. A rest- 
lessness, a straggle, manifests itself among all classes and stations, of which 
modern history offers no previous example. The wish for happiness in this 
world still predominates, it is true, in the minds of men, but every one de- 
spairs of finding it in the career which education has pointed out to him. 
Formerly, if any man mistrusted his own pursuits, still the pursuit of another 
seemed to promise what he sought; thus the peasant praised the lot of the 
mechanic, the merchant, that of the man of learning. But now, no class 
believes another to have any peculiar advantage, and, as every one despairs of 
his own career, he despairs also of that of others. 

“Tn all the countries of Europe the governed, as well as the governments, 
feel, that both public and private life are surrounded by many embarrass- 
ments. Things cannot go on so. All is wrong—there must be a great defect 
somewhere—in this all agree. But where is the defect? This is the question 
which now forces itself upon everybody. 

“ But the old complaint of the weakness and indolence of human nature is 
too well-founded for us to hope, that many men will give it constant attention, 
without some more powerful excitement. The defect was perceived long 
before the days of July; but, whatever may be thought of those events at 
Paris, they did this good, that they roused an intellectual activity in Europe, 
which will decide the fate of the world. Now or never is the time when we 
may venture to propose a general investigation of our situation. The more 
clear the conviction of the stoppage and disturbance of the political machine, 
the more powerful must be the wish to explore the nature and the seat of the 


evil.” 
Our author accordingly proceeds to explain his views of the present 


state of society, and the causes which have produced the great change 


that has taken place, and respecting which there is an infinite variety 
of opinions. 


“ One — he says, “ considers the change as a corruption, The conse- 


quence of which opinion is, that its advocates cannot expect any improvement 
of our situation, except from the improvement of man himself, and if they do 
not promise themselves much good from changes in external circumstances, 
they surely cannot be expected to call such part of our institutions bad as 
were formerly manifestly good: they are consequently inclined to defend 
everything established against reform. However, if many agree in calling a 
great mass of mankind corrupt, they seldom agree in the reason they assign. 
‘The party opposed to innovation throughout Europe must therefore consist 
of many groups, which, for the sake of convenience, may be reduced to two 
principal groups; for, as the grounds of all complaints of corruption are 
either of a religious or temporal nature, our attention is naturally drawn to 
the parties principally interested in these two points of view, namely, priests 
and princes.” 


We have not space, nor do we think it necessary to follow our au- 
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thor in his discussion of those questions. ‘Though he thinks that in 
general the clergy, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, are adverse 
to religious reform, and princes to political reform, from motives of 
self-interest, often ill-understood ;—he will by no means have this aver- 
sion unconditionally ascribed to selfish feelings. Many priests may 
defend some dogmas, even against their own conviction, but it may be 
equally true that there are many who are actuated solely by pious con- 
viction in praying against all innovation. Princes, it is true, have 
many personal grounds for maintaining things as they are. But.as the 
prince is frequently compared to the father of a family, we all know 
instances of fathers who obstinately adhere to the old system in the ma- 
nagement of their families, disregarding the changes effected by time, 
or the considerations which the more advanced improvement of the 
children requires. But nobody thinks of accusing them of being ac- 
tuated by selfish motives. 

Our chief object in drawing attention to these works is not that they 
contain much that is new to the English reader, who is acquainted 
with the numerous publications on the United States, but because they 
afford a proof of the increased consideration that is paid in Germany 
to general political questions, and the freedom of discussion which is 
allowed, when they are treated in a temperate manner. ‘The works 
before us, it is true, are printed in the Prussian dominions, where 
authors, perhaps, enjoy more license than in some other states, but 
still the press, even in Prussia, is under a very strict censorship, and 
we may therefore consider the free discussion of such subjects as an 
indication of the liberality of the government. 


Art. XII.—Geschichte der kaiserlichen kéniglichen Hof bibliothek zu 
Wien, von Ig. Fr. Edlen von Mosel, k.k. wirkl. Hofrathe und erstem 
Custos der Hof bibliothek. (History of the Imperial-Royal Court 
Library at Vienna, by I. F. Edler von Mosel, Aulic Councillor and 
Head-Keeper of the Court Library.) Vienna, 1835. 8vo. pp. 398. 


Just at this juncture, the account of any foreign public library is of 
_— interest. ‘The Committee which has been appointed by the 

ouse of Commons to inquire into the affairs of the British Museum, 
has manifested a very laudable anxiety to ascertain, from authentic 
sources, whether they really manage these things better or worse 
abroad. It is indeed beyond all doubt, that common fame proclaims 
us much in arrear of all our rivals on the continent in this particular ; 
but that common fame is a common liar, the proverb assures us, and 
experience often proves. We are much mistaken, if some of the state- 
ments we shall extract from the volume now under our notice will 
not a little astonish the wholesale praisers of the liberal management 
of foreign public libraries. 

In the first place, we find, from the regulations attached to the 
volume before us, that the persons who make use of the celebrated 
imperial library at Vienna are divided into three classes. To the first 
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belong only the Emperor, the imperial family, and a numerous train 
of officials, who all have the privilege of borrowing the books from 
the library: private learned men are not admitted into this class. It 
is rather disagreeable, in one’s own inquiries at the King’s or Georgian 
library at the British Museum, to find that, after all, not every indivi- 
dual book that is inserted in the catalogue has yet been transferred 
from the shelves of Buckingham House to those of Great Russell 
Street ; but what are these slight checks to those which a student at 
Vienna must inevitably encounter, every now and then, by finding that 
the volume he wishes to peruse is actually in the hands of Majesty or 
of Metternich? ‘To the second class,” say the regulations, ‘ belong all 
the studious, whether native or foreign, to whom the use of the Court 
Library is permitted, but only on the premises of the same and with 
observance of the laws of censorship.” The third class consists of 
non-resident learned men, who are at liberty to address queries to 
the librarians, request them to make extracts from books, &c. ; it is 
not stated whether under an obligation to return the compliment with an 
honorarium or not. It will thus be seen that the second class, which 
makes use of the reading-room and has not the privilege of taking 
books out of it, exactly answers to our readers of the British Museum, 
with but two differences, both in favour of the London student; that 
here we are under no subjection to the laws of censorship, and that 
there is no “ first class” to annoy us with superior and vexatious pri- 
vileges. Let us now then endeavour to ascertain to which of the 
‘* reading rooms” the superiority of accommodation belongs. 

A description of that at Vienna was laid before English readers 
fourteen years ago by Dr. T. F. Dibdin, in his “ Bibliographical 
Tour through France and Germany,” a work which, with all its defects, 
(and their name is legion) will yet be found to furnish a fuller account 
of the public libraries the author visited abroad, than the reader will 
easily obtain from any other source. “ Almost the first room which 
you enter,” says Dr. Dibdin, “ is the Reading room. This may hold 
about thirty students comfortably, but I think I saw more than forty 
on my first entrance, of whom several, with the invincible phlegm of 
their country, were content to stand leaning against the wall, with 
their books in their hands. The room is doubtless too small for the 
object to which it is applied, and, as it is the fashion in this part of the 
world seldom or never to open the windows, the effect of such an at- 
mosphere of hydrogen is most revolting to sensitive nerves.” Steps 
it appears have since been taken to remedy these inconveniences. 
The reader who is impressed with an idea of the liberal management 
of German libraries will not perhaps conjecture a method “ identically 
the same” with that which was actually adopted in the year 1826. 

“ The reading room of the Court Library,” Mr. von Mosel, its head Custos, 
acknowledges, “ is neither large enough for its numerous visiters, nor light 
enough for its purpose. It is an oblong square, which at the two small ends 
has on one side two windows, on the other only one. In the middle is a long 
table furnished with writing materials, at which about forty persons find room. 
Partly in the recesses of the windows, partly against the walls around, are 
the desks for two librarians (custoden) and four clerks (scriptoren), who, often 
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disturbed by the readers, must pursue their literary labours. The throng of 
the reading public was so great, that the seats at the table were no longer 
sufficient, and many persons were compelled to read standing against the 
walls or before the desks of the officers; while, owing to this overcrowding, the 
heat in the room was often insupportable, and te ethane uncommonly diffi- 
cult to keep the readers under proper survey. To remedy this unpleasant 
state of things, the prefect, (the head officer of the library,) had a notice 
put up at the foot of the staircase, that only so many persons would be ad- 
mitted as could find room at the table. In addition to this, opportunities 
were taken to refer the students to the University Library, and to get rid of 
readers for amusement, while the prefect afforded to distinguished men of 
learning, either native or foreign, a place in his office, though exceedingly 
cramped for room. Thus at last the number of visiters was brought into a 
better proportion to the space at disposal, which must however still be acknow- 
ledged very insufficient, when it is considered that many learned men, in the 
course of their inquiries, have need of several works at once for comparison, 
that sometimes maps and folios are required for study, and that it is here 
even that amateurs and artists must inspect the copper-plate engravings, 
which are generally contained in volumes or portfolios of the largest folio 
size,—all which, from the close neighbourhood of the readers to one another, 
is hardly possible, and often downright impossible.” 


This reducing the number of visiters to a proportion with the space 
at disposal seems to us but a very sorry method of making both ends 
meet. At the British Museum, although accommodation is there pro- 
vided for one hundred and twenty readers, the same complaint of 
want of room is beginning to be snide, and is about to be remedied, not 
by depriving those desirous of knowledge of the means of acquiring 
it, not by decreasing the numbers, but, simple expedient, by increasing 
the room! As to the second inconvenience complained of by Mr. von 
Mosel, the difficulty of keeping under survey some forty students 
whose elbows touched, we cannot but regard his mention of it as a 
very left-handed compliment to the learned of Vienna. In such close 
contact, they might, one would think, survey one another; and, unless 
a large proportion of them consisted of downright abandoned cha- 
racters, there would be very little danger of theft. As Mr. von 
Mosel speaks of learned men in their inquiries often having need of 
several works at once, we were rather surprised to find, in the regula- 
tions, that to each reader only one work can be allowed at a time, 
with merely such auxiliary books as may be necessary. At the 
British Museum the number of works that may be had at a time is 
altogether unlimited. 

We have no doubt that our readers have now come to the same 
conclusion to which this work has led ourselves, that admission to the 
reading room in Great Russell Street is much more desirable than to 
that at the Imperial Palace of Vienna. We are obliged to add, that in 
other points the comparison is not so much in our favour;—the Im- 
perial Library, which contains about 300,000 volumes, acknowledges 
but three equals in Europe, that of the Vatican at Rome, and the 
Royal Libraries at Paris and Munich. Our own great national col- 
lection is not only inferior to that of the capital of Bavaria, but to that 
of the University of Gottingen; and ranks but eighth or ninth among 
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the distinguished libraries of this quarter of the world. The number 
of books contained in it, even with the addition of the late king’s 
munificent present, does not amount to more than about two hundred 
and twenty thousand, or little more than half that of the great deposi- 
tary of knowledge at Munich. 

We hope that one result of the labours of the recently appointed 
Committee will be to direct a vigorous augmentation of the stores of 
foreign literature at the Museum, so as to place our national library a 
little more on a level with our national pretensions. * Several of the 
most distinguished works which have issued from the press on the con- 
tinent have not yet found their way to it, but we suspect that, after 
all, foreign public libraries may even be as censurable on this score. 
It appears, by the work under notice, that Stuart and Revett’s Anti- 
quities of Athens did not make its appearance at the Imperial Library 
till 1814, some twenty years at least after it ought. Be that as it 
may, we cannot help regarding it as a national disgrace, that the 
richest and most populous capital in Europe should not boast one 
library at least of the very first rank ; and we are encouraged to hope by 
the signs of the times that many years will not pass before it does so. 

Within the last few years, much has indeed been done towards this 
desirable object. The splendid library-hall at the Museum has been 
added to the too scanty catalogue of the “ Lions of London.” Mr, von 
Mosel speaks of that at Vienna as declared by all the learned men of 
Germany, England, France, and Italy, as without its equal in Europe. 
It is true that Dr. Dibdin spoke of it in 1821 as beyond comparison, 
but we suspect that in our own it has since found its rival. Dr. Wil- 
liam Horn, who recently published an account of his travels in Ger- 
many and England, speaks of the library at the Museum as the most 
splendid building of the kind he ever saw, though he had been at 
ey not many months previously. 

We have hardly left ourselves room to add that Mr. von Mosel’s 
work is less of a description, and more of a history, than we could 
have wished it,—a fuller account of the works contained in the library 
might perhaps have usefully occupied the place of rather uninteresting 
biographical accounts of its various librarians, many of whom did 
nothing worthy of especial notice. A view and a plan of the library 
are given, which we should not have mentioned, as thinking the reader 
would take it for granted, had they not been unaccountably omitted in 
Wilken’s otherwise commendable history of the library of Berlin. 





Arr. XIII,.— Des Meisters Godefrit Hagen, der Zeit Stadtschreibers, Reim- 
chronik der Stadt Céln aus dem dreizehnten Jahrhundert. Mit Anmer- 
kungen und Worterbuch; nach der einzigen alten Handschrift zum 
erstenmale vollstindig herausgegeben von E. von Groote, Stadtrath. 
(The Rhyming Chronicle of the City of Cologne, during the thir- 
teenth century, by Master Godefrit Hagen, Town Clerk at the time. 
Now first published, with Notes and Glossary, &c., by E. von Groote.) 
Céln am Rhein. 1834. Svo. 


Tuere is no class of books to which we are disposed to extend a more 
ready welcome than those productions of the days that are past, whether 
they consist of the chronicles of the historian, or of the fables of the 
poet, in which are shadowed forth, as in a mirror, the spirit and ten- 
dency of the age in which they were composed. ‘They are the only 
trustworthy authorities to whom we can apply, when we would learn 
the animus which influenced the doughty actors of those stirring times. 
In the imaginative details of the minstrel, and in the quaint records of 
the annalist, the charms of their narrations are heightened by casual 
and accessory touches, unwittingly copied by the writers from the busy 
scenes acting before them, which serve to give an increased interest to 
their pages, and make those pages faithful pictures of the era in which 
they were composed, by exhibiting of the very age and body of that time 
its form and pressure. 

This Rhyming Chronicle, from the pen of the worthy Town Clerk of Co- 
logne, Master Godefrit Hagen, who perhaps wrote himself Master from 
his-cunnectiun as master-singer with one of the good old guilds of poetry, 
is one which will justify to the fullest the remarks which we have just 
made, and to all who admit their justice the publication of this volume 
cannot but be highly acceptable. Those readers, on the other hand, 
who would estimate it only in proportion to the amount of exact histori- 
cal information which may be found in it, must also be under obliga- 
tions to its editor for bringing before the public an account written by 
an eyewitness, and one, too, who was enabled by his public situation of 
Syndicus to collect information from every source, on some of the most 
important events in the history of Cologne. ‘This chronicle, the value 
of which is sufficiently. proved by the fact that the editors of the 
‘«* Monumenta Germanie Historica” purpose including it in that Col- 
lection, contains nearly 7000 lines, and is, with the exception of about 
700 lines at the commencement, in which the writer, in accordance 
with the fashion of his times, narrates the introduction of Christianity 
into Cologne, and sundry wonderful circumstances whic! attended and 
followed that event, devoted to a history of the affairs of that short but 
eventful period in the history of the city, which intervened between the 
years 1250 and 1270. 


“ One of the most important periods in the history of Cologne,” says the 
editor, “ is indisputably that during which the writer of this rhyming chro- 
nicle flourished, and the events of which he describes, for the most part, as an 
eyewitness. It is the time in which the city, contending against the re- 
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peated assaults of the archbishop and nobles of the archbishopric of Cologne, 
not only gained its freedom, but fortunately maintained and established it, 
while many of the neighbouring German cities failed in similar attempts; in 
which, moreover, the class of artizans and tradesmen endeavoured by increas- 
ing industry and wealth to diminish the ancient, for the most part benevolent, 
but also oftentimes misused, authority of the aristocratic party; and in which, 
although not until after many fruitless contests and bloody discomfitures, they 
still by degrees accomplished their object. Already, in preceding times, had 
the archbishops frequently endeavoured to bring this rich, and, from its exten- 
sive population, powerful, city under their dominion; but even the vigorous 
Anno failed in this, partly for that the doughty burghers knew how to protect 
themselves, partly for that the jealousy of the neighbouring princes, and even 
of the emperor himself, would not allow them to look on indifferently, and 


suffer the power of the archbishop to receive such an important accession of 
strength.” — Preface, p. 1. 


This is the language of the editor with regard to the state of parties 
when the dissensions here described broke out between the archbishop 
and the city on the right of coinage. Ata time when the quantity of 
currency in circulation was but small, but an active commerce intro- 
duced coins of most various degrees of value, there arose in the city of 
Cologne an officially constituted guild under the name of Husgenossen, 
whose duty it was not only to superintend the coinage of the city, but 
to ascertain the relative value which all foreign money introduced into 
it bore to the standard of Cologne, and to make the same known. And, 
for the more ready discovery of fraud or error, the money of Cologne 
was always impressed with the same stamp, and a pattern piece was 
deposited in the sacrarium of the cathedral, with which the coin in circu- 
lation might at all times be compared. The archbishop had, on the 
other hand, mints at several places, but the city authorities refused to 
receive money of his coinage, if it differed in stamp and standard from 
their own. By an arrangement entered into by Cardinal Hugo and 
Albertus Magnus, in April, 1252, on the occasion of a dispute between 
the archbishop and the city, it was agreed that the archbishop should be 
allowed to coin money of different impress and value, upon three occa- 
sions only, namely, when a new archbishop was elected and confirmed ; 
secondly, when he followed the host of the emperor beyond the Alps 
(against the infidels); and lastly, which is, however, not to be found in the 
document referred to, although expressly mentioned by the chronicler— 


. “Dar na als hie zo Rome komet in die stat 
Umb syn pallium ind brengit dat, 
Dan so maich hie die ander muntze maichen”—v. 714, &c. 


when the archbishop should go to Rome to bear his pall there. The 
archbishop, who had frequently attempted to alter the impress of his 
coinage and impair its standard, could not forgive the city for the perse- 
verance with which they maintained their ancient rights and privileges ; 
and hence arose those feuds between them and him, which led to 
his removal from Cologne, and thereby to a long series of disputes and 
hostile measures. 


It is not our intention to analyse the progress of the dissensions here 
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commenced, and of the events which arose out of them; our object has 
been rather to call attention to the volume than to epitomize it: we shall 
therefore content ourselves with giving another extract from the preface, 
and terminate our notice with a few lines from the Chronicle itself, as a 
specimen of the dialect in which it is composed, 


“ Remarkable is the resemblance which the events here described as at- 
tending the historical development of the municipal constitution of Cologne, 
in the thirteenth century, bear to those of Florence in the fourteenth, as de- 
scribed by Macchiavelli. The comparison between the cities might easily be 
carried even to the most minute points, and to the characters of the acting 

ersonages. For instance, the second book of Macchiavelli’s History shows us 
lo Walter di Brienne, Duke of Athen, sought about 1343 to make himself 
master of the city of Florence, for which purpose he employed the same means 
which Conrad von Hochstetten had attempted against Cologne from about 1240 
to 1250: both endeavoured to win over the lower classes of the people to their 
side; to divide the nobility into contending factions, and, where the end in 
view could not be accomplished by open violence, recourse was had to bribery 
and intrigue. As Engelbert of Falkenberg had the party of the ‘ Weisen’ on 
his side, and had through their breach of faith nearly brought the city under 
his power; so were there in Florence the Buondelmonti and Cavalcanti, who 
fought upon the side of the duke; in both cities, however, were treason and 
perjury justly punished with banishment. These feuds lasted above a hundred 
years in Cologne, as in Florence, and a Matthias Overstolz in the one, like a 
Lorenzo di Medici in the other, will remain for ever distinguished for his great 
personal energy and virtues as a citizen.”—pp. 10, 11. 


As our promised extract from the Chronicle must be a short one, we 
cannot, perhaps do better than give our readers the few lines with which 
Master Godefrit commences, in all piety, his task. 


“ Dich ewige Got van hemelrich, 
Dynen sun, de eweliche 
Mit dyr is, ind dynen hilgen geist, 
Want ir dry vermogit alremeist, 

. So bidde ich, dat ir myr doit volleist 
Zo eyme boiche, dat ich wil begynnen 
Van dingen, die zo Coelne enbynnen 
Der hilger stede sint gescheit. 

Nu en byn ich leider so kunstich neit, 
Dat ich dat boich moge volmaichen 
Van alle den dingen ind den saichen, 
Die Coelne schade haint gedain, 

Ir dry eyn Got ir en wilt myr bestain 
Mit vrre helpen also by, 

. Dat is ummer bliue ind sy 
Warnynge der vil hilger stede, 

Der Kirst durch syner moeder beide 
Ind der hilgen die da ynne restent 
Zo Gode wert haint so geuestint 

. Dat Coelne ain alle miswende 
Ire dinck noch her zo goeden ende 
Hait braicht, die ire sint weder waren,” &c. 


(ee em 
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Art, XIV,—Le Monde comme il est. (The World as itis.) Parle Mar- 
quis de Custine. 2 vols. 8vo, Bruxelles, 1836. 


We seldom bestow our time or pages upon the innumerable novels 
incessantly pouring from the French press, unless impelled thereto by 
extraordinary merit or demerit, or, what to critics is more attractive, 
by a combination of both. We are, however, occasionally tempted to 
deviate from our rule, and one of the exceptions even now occurs. 
Of M. de Custine we know nothing, and his “* Monde comme il est’’ dis- 
plays neither the brilliant talents, nor the pernicious abuse of those 
talents, which we have had to deplore and condemn, even whilst 
irresistibly admiring, in the productions of the soi-disant George 
Sand; but there are some two or three points about this novel, 
that induce us to make brief mention of it. The first point is 
that we may venture to name it to the fairer portion of our readers 
without dreading to tarnish their mental purity, or if we are to 
speak the exact truth, with less apprehension than French Novels 
usually excite, though it must be confessed that the World as it is, 
in M. le Marquis de Custine’s notions and volumes, is a world with 
which we had rather that our wives and daughters should remain 
unacquainted. ‘The second point is that the story is essentially ori- 
ginal, inasmuch as the heroine, a prodigious heiress, is very ugly; 
not merely plain, but positively and strikingly ugly, and the whole dis- 
tress and interest of the book arises from her being unable to believe 
in the genuineness of the passion, deep if not ardent, with which her 
intellectual charms and moral qualities have inspired a dissipated 
young man of fashion and gallantry, with whom she is herself secretly 
but invincibly in love. The third point is that these volumes offer us 
a picture of south-western Normandy, physical and social, somewhat 
comic, and yet more discordant with the boasts in which /a belle France 
is wont to indulge, of being in advance of all other nations, England 
included, in civilization. We should however, in justice to the author 
and to Normandy, observe that the tale dates a few years back, prior 
to the revolution of the Three glorious Days, and when the Jesuits, or 
the Congregation, their modern title, were endeavouring to entangle 
France in their cobweb toils; the exposure of which, though assuredly 
no longer politically important, seems to be one of our noble author's 
objects. 

M. de Custine gives us various sketches of manners. We are first 
introduced to la vie de Chateau (country-house life); the pretenders to 
the hand of the ugly heiress, Jacqueline de Senaer, with their re- 
spective allies, being assembled in a Norman chateau, most_ pictu- 
resquely situated, where she is visiting; the cabals and trickery, wise 
and unwise, of the opposing parties; and the provincial manners of the 
better class, are well hit off. Hence the hero, Edmond d’Offlize, 
when reluctantly but decisively réjected by the over-prudent Jacque- 
line, repairs to his own chateau, where he has never resided; and 
which, though not very remote, is situated in a yet more retired dis- 
trict, We extract part of his journey as exemplifying the physical and 
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moral condition of this part of Normandy—which will perhaps remind 
the reader of Ireland. 


“Tn this part of France, as in some others, what is called a.road of com- 
munication might better be called a ditch of separation, especially along 
valleys. There the intercourse between different parishes is carried on 
through ravines or quagmires, ploughed from one end to the other by three 
ruts, which serve respectively for the passage of the two wheels and the 
horse of the cart. One journeys for hours over rolling stones, like fragments 
of a broken wall; and these heaps of ruins are intermixed with rocks, stumps 
of trees, and logs of wood, and lucky is the traveller who is not brought to a 
dead stand by abysses of mud, known in the country under the name of mol- 


ligres (are we to translate this soft places?) 
* * * * 


* * * * 


At about half a league from his own house, Edmond was aroused from his 
reverie by the sudden stopping of his carriage. The nave of the hind wheel 
rested upon the edge of the rut, whilst the fellies could not reach the bottom, 
so deep was the gulf. The horses made an effort to proceed. - Traces and 
harness broke, and the postillion’s horse fell with his rider. Edmond, fearful 


that the man might be seriously hurt, sprang from the carriage and flew to 
raise him. He was unharmed, and rose, saying : 
“ «T knew we couldn’t get through.’ 


(Of course so much of the joke as turns upon the Norman dialect, 
we must lose.) 


“¢ And to whom did you state that the road was impassable?’ asked Ed- 
mond. 


“* Me? To nobody. You asked for horses to Offlize. I’m the post-boy ; 
I’m no counsellor.’ 

“¢* Are we past the worst of the road ?” 

“ ¢ No, Sir, your carriage Il never get through.’ 

“ « Where are we?” 

“¢Oh! that’s more than I can tell you. But this way goes along the hedge 
of M. le Marquis d’Etang’s court-yard.’ 

*** Ts the marquis come back from his tour?” 

«“ ¢ That’s more than I can tell you.’ 

«“ ¢ What? Do you not know if he’s at home?” 

“ « Nay, he has been seen hereabouts.’ 

* * 7 * 7 * * * 

“ Edmond leaped over the hedge into M. d’Etang’s court-yard, and, looking 
about for the house, was surprised to see nothing but grass, spreading as far 
as the eye could reach, under a wood of apple trees, through the stems of 
which might be seen slated buildings for making cyder. M. d’Offlize did not 
know that in Normandy a court-yard (cour) means an orchard surrounding 
a mansion, a farm house, or often only a barn, or other such building.” 

After some search he finds the chateau; the reader will recollect 
that a French chateau is not quite synonymous with an English castle. 

“ A’vestibule, strewed with fragments of broken windows, led him to a 
staircase, at the top of which he met a stout servant-girl, who, with a bunch 
of nettles was cleaning an earthen milk-pan, that she was about to place be- 
fore her master’s fire, the only one in the house; for, when alone, M. de 
l’Etang had lis dinner cooked in his own room. The girl with her finger 
pointed out her master’s door to the visiter.” 

The marquis, however, annoyed at being thus surprised, received 
his neighbour with courteous kindness; sent help to extricate the 
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carriage, and detained the traveller for the night. In the course of 
conversation he inquires, 


“¢ Well, my young neighbour, what political colour will you assame?” 


“*None. I come here to arrange my own affairs, and not to govern 
the country.’ 


“¢ That answer shows me that you know neither the country nor the age. 


Here, to avoid assuming a colour, is to let one be given you; and an odious 
one, that of indifferentism, of egotism.’” 


But, as we propose not to spare M, de Custine many pages, we 
cannot extract the whole of the liberalist Marquis’s dissertation upon 
the miseries of political neutrality, or his explanation of how dis- 
agreeable M. d’Offlize’s arrival will be to his ultra-royalist, lawyer- 
‘steward, who having, as the representative of the Seigneurs d’Offlize, 
once Suzerains of the district, with the Marquises d’Etang for their 
vassals, long been the great man of the neighbourhood, and must ac- 
cordingly dislike being supplanted by his principal, or in vulgar 
parlance, his master. Neither can we find room for the gradual 
offence taken by M. Lamazure, the said notaire-steward, at the simple 
manners of the man of real fashion, which appear to him supercilious, 
overbearing, and rude, because not formal. We will rather select, as 
giving the same feelings more condensed and more comically, a visit 
paid by M. le Comte d’Offlize to one of the notabilities of the market 


town (bourg) of Offlize, which its inhabitants will on no account 
endure to have called a village. 


“ The first house at which Edmond called, was that of M. Lecointel, tip- 


staff, and assistant to the mayor (huissier, et adjoint.) 
* * * * * * 


fe 

“ Madame Lecointel was in her kitchen, but not in wooden shoes (sabots), 
because she had just returned from mass. M. d’Offlize entered so abruptly 
that he caught her before she could rush into the parlour, shut the door 
behind her, and, unseen, put the room to rights, whilst she sent the servant- 
girl with a message of excuse, requesting M. le Comte d’Offlize to wait a 
moment. Being hindered from observing this rustic etiquette was a heavy 
offence to the good lady. 

“ M. d’Offlize observing that, by way of doing him honour, she was about 
to lead him to an uninhabited part of the house, civilly objected, saying the 
kitchen would do quite as well for him as for Madame Lecointel. Her em- 
barrassment now gave place to resentment. Pale with anger, she paused, 
said within herself: ‘ Does he think the kitchen good enough for me? that I 
am not fit to have a parlour?’ and then, speaking with an effort, added aloud: 
* Ah, M. le Comte d’Offiize, for a Parisian it’s not very civil to want to stay 
in the kitchen.’ 

“<¢T do not think of Paris now, Ma’am.’ 

“¢Do you then suppose that you are amongst savages?’ rejoined the lady 
sharply. ‘To be sure we poor folks do not know how to receive great lords, 
but at all events we don’t let them sit down in the kitchen.’ And, in her 
wrath, shaking the sugar-loaf shaped cap upon her head, she led him into the 
parlour. 

“ There she placed him opposite to that side of the room which was papered 
with views of Paris. When he was seated, when the window-shutters had, 
with some difficulty, been successively opened, when, after sundry whisperings 
with the servant-girl, the leg of mutton and the basket of eggs had been re- 
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moved, the broken crokery swept away, the cat turned out, and a favourite 
hen shut up in a dark closet; when all these arrangements were completed, 
the lady, full of her new paper, asked her visiter, ‘Do you recognize your 
own country?’ 

“ M. d’Offlize, who was not thinking of the parlour paper, supposed she 
_ of the valley of Offlize, and answered ‘ I had no recollection whatever 
of it. 


“* Humph! thought the lady, ‘ these Parisians are not quite so clever as 
we are taught to believe.’ 
- * * * * : * * 


“ Edmond finding it heavy work to make Madame Lecointel chat, asked 
for M. Lecointel. 
“* He’s out on horseback, Sir,’ she replied. 


“*T am sorry for it, I wished to speak to him about M. Lamazure, who is 
leaving me.’ 


“ No answer. 

** * You know that he is leaving me?” 

“¢ Hush! said his hostess at length, anxiously laying a finger on her lips. 
‘ That is the paling of his garden.’ 

“ ¢ And what of that? asked Edmond. 

“« We might be overheard.’—The garden paling was a hundred yards 
distant from M. Lecointel’s house. 

* * * ” * * 

“ Edmond tried a new topic, which he thought might be congenial, and 
said, ‘ I find a great charm in country life. It is so unlike Paris—such com- 
plete repose.’ 

“*T don’t know, never having been there,’ rejoined Madame Lecointel 
disdainfully. 

“* Qh, you have never visited Paris?” 

“¢T spoke of the country, M, le Comte.’ 

“ And Edmond recollected he had already been told that Offlize was a 
town.* * * * * * M, Vatard, the sparkling, airy, elegant, M. Vatard (tax-col- 
lector of the Commune), now entered. To show his fashionable ease, he was 
scarce civil to M. d’Ofilize, stretched his neck in greeting to his fair neighbour, 
flung himself noisily upon the nearest chair, and tossing back his head thus 
addressed M. d’Offlize. 

“ « M. le Comte must have been pleased with the vicar’s sermon. Ah, ha! 
He is something different from the curate. He knows the world,’ 

“ Edmond was displeased by M. Vatard’s self-sufficient tone and manner; 
but quietly answered: ‘ I cannot yet quite judge of your vicar’s talent, but I 
did not think his subject well chosen.’ 

“ « How so, M. le Comte?’ asked Madame Lecointel sharply. 

“*He preached against luxury and fashion,’ rejoined Edmond; ‘and I 
should have thought Offlize safe from such vanities.’ 

“¢ What, M. le Comte, you think us unfit to profit by the lessons addressed 
to the inhabitants of great towns! Really that is holding us rather too 
cheap. What, can I have no luxury because I am but a poor bourgeoise? * * 
* * Do you deny us even vanity? What do you take us for?” 


But we are running into greater length than we had intended, and 
shall lay down the pen, satisfied that we have given a sufficient sketch 
of the Norman dourgs and of M. de Custine’s talent. 





Art. XV.—The Portfolio; or a Collection of State Papers, illustrative 
of the History of our Times. No. I. to No.V. London. Ridgway. 


We have taken occasion in one of our late Numbers to refer to this 
publication, respecting which it is but fair to admit that opinions are 
much divided. Agreeably, however, to our plan, announced in No. 
XXIX., of giving the opinions of eminent continental critics on English 
publications, we shall extract a few passages from a critical analysis of 
the Portfolio, by Dr. C. F. Wurm, the able editor of Die Zeitschrift, 
a periodical work, commenced with the year 1835, at Hamburg. It 
appeared in the “ Blatter fiir literarische Unterhaltung,” printed at 
Leipzig, (Nos. 54—57, for 1836), and as illustrative of the state of 
public opinion in Germany on some of the important questions touched 
upon in The Portfolio, we conceive that this notice of it will not be 
uninteresting to our readers, 

Referring to the despatches of Prince Lieven, Count Matuszewicz, 
and Count Pozzo di Borgo, in the years 1826 and 1829, published in the 
4th and 5th Numbers of The Portfolio, the Reviewer thus remarks,— 


“ But have we occasion for these despatches to prove that in those years 
it was the interest of Russia to occupy France with the Peninsula, and that 
Russia has found means to keep one English administration after another 
(Tories and Whigs alike) inactive, whilst she was preparing in the East that 
which is now coming to maturity before our eyes? Even the councillor of state, 
Nebenius, must, it appears, be content to see his prediction quoted (No. IV. 
p- 169), that England, if she should soon take a fancy to stand forth again as 
mistress of the ocean, would find the Black Sea closed against her. The ques- 
tion concerning the Dardanelles is become a vital question for the naval power 
of England A crisis is at hand—a serious, nay, an awful one—which 
threatens to reach the hearths and the homes of far distant nations, whose 
opinions are not even asked, unless the conciliatory policy of Prussia, unless the 
firm bearing, or—have we not witnessed much that was not to be foreseen ?—an 
imposing resolve, of Austria, should succeed in laying the storm.” 


The Reviewer then proceeds to notice the Russian Memoir published 
in Nos. II. and IIL. of The Portfolio, in the following manner :— 


“There is a very remarkable article (II. 57—92; III. 114—155), which, 
under the title of a Russian Memoir or a Russian Note, has been mentioned in 
many German papers, and from which considerable extracts have been given in 
the [amburgh ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Handel und Handelsrecht.’ But this 
communication is founded only on such passages as had been published before 
the appearance of the Portfolio in the British and Foreign Review. . 

The only conceivable object of such a paper would be to excite in Germany 
hatred against Russia, and in Prussia, in particular, jealousy and suspicion of 
that power. But in this case there would be displayed, together with much 
cleverness of invention, too great clumsiness of arrangement; inasmuch as the 
document lacks all those marks which might contribute to deceive, and to cause 
it to be considered as a diplomatic communication emanating from the Russian 
government. It is far more probable that this paper has really been written— 
no matter by whom—to render the idea of a Russian protectorate agreeable to 
the second-rate German powers. How far it may contain the views of the cabi- 
net of St. Petersburgh, how far the writer and his work may enjoy the patronage 
of that cabinet, is a matter on which the reviewer feels himself not called upon 
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to hazard any conjectures. But assuredly, it is the affair of every German to 
concern himself about the star of political salvation which is here announced, 
about the new guarantee of German freedom which is here presented.” 

“ To say nothing of measures that are already designated as provisional, there 
arises from the peculiar tendency of this Memoir, a question, on which not a 
single word is bestowed :—if, namely, Russia is so much better qualified than 
Austria or Prussia for the Protector of the German Confederation, is it because 
Russia's principles of intellectual intercourse so far surpass in liberality those of 
the Austrian and Prussian governments? What the author thinks of the German 
nation, of the German states, of the German princes, may be collected from the 
following passage: -- 

*«« The princes of the small constitutional German states, oppressed by their 
ambitious legislatures, as Louis XVI. was by his National Convention, in re- 
membrance of this great warning example, have now themselves acknowledged 
that, on the further Desathvenneat of their chambers depend their existence or 
non-existence. They now offer a hand to Prussia, to curb the liberty of their 
chambers, whilst they willingly submit themselves to the general decrees of the 
Diet, and only give way, in one common spirit of conservation, to the necessities 
of the times.’ ” 

“‘ Further, what is to become of the constitutions? Only the peculiar local 
and provincial interests need be drawn into the sphere of public discussion. 
(II. 79.) It may, perhaps, do the author a service, to remind him that Eliza- 
beth of England warned her parliament against interfering in state affairs, and 
that at a time when in Germany not an inch of territory could be alienated, not 
a treaty concluded, not a sovereignty erected, not a war carried on, without the 
assent of the states. This may serve for a reply to the assertion that, in the 
constitutions of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Nassau, Baden, and Weimar, the consti- 
tutions of England and France are copied almost verbatim, without any regard 
to the ancient institutions of those countries of Germany (II. 80.) It is, cer- 
tainly, edifying to see here, in the first place, how English and French institutions 
are thrown pell mell into one bag; and in the next, to find it in exulting simpli- 
city affirmed, that the English constitution is described somewhere—(perhaps in 
the ‘ Statutes at Large,’)—so compendiously, that one may copy it out word 
for word; and, lastly, that such a total ignorance prevails on the subject of the 
earliest, the most en of all German rights, a right that existed before 
parchments—the right of granting or refusing taxes. After the author has per- 
suaded himself that the German princes have learned to separate their interests 
from those of their people, he shows them how to separate their interests also 
from the Prussian, that is to say, as soon as the end which caused them to offer 
the hand to Prussia has been attained. This point is connected with the prin- 
ciples of material intercourse; and in the above-mentioned spirit, the dissolution 
of the Prussian custom-house system, calculated for political objects, is pre- 
dicted.” 

“The last disquisition,” proceeds Dr. Wurm, “ treats of the development of 
the German Confederation, ‘ under the equal or unequal influence of Austria 
and Prussia.’ An equal influence is not conceivable. Immediately afterwards 
comes the startling proposition that ‘ sooner or later the influence of both powers 
may be paralyzed’ (III. 124.) Austria is thrown in every way into the back- 
ground: but of Prussia, it is said, that she will have in time to expect a much 
stronger opposition from the Diet than from the cabinet of Vienna; that this cir- 
cumstance may perhaps induce the cabinet of Berlin to attempt to reduce and to 
break the political power of the Diet; but, fortunately, Austria will, on the like 
grounds, strive to uphold its influence and stability. 

“ Hence it is, that the writer pretends to infer that the independence of the 
smaller German states cannot be guaranteed, either by Prussia or Austria, and 
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that the guarantee of some great foreign power must be welcome to the Diet. 
It is, however, difficult to persuade one’s-self that this conclusion is actually 
drawn in this manner. In each of the two great German powers lies the gua- 
rantee against the subjugation of the weaker states by the other—therefore, the 
arantee of a third foreign power is necessary! England, we are then told, 
‘om its insular position, and as a merely naval power, is not adapted for this 
purpose, consequently there is no other choice but between France and Russia. 

“ Assuredly, as for England, she would decline the protectorate of Germany. 
The connection with Hanover has already given-cause sufficient for discontent 
to the nation, and for vexation to the first, second, and third George. Eng- 
land’s policy is purely national, or, if you please, selfish—and what policy is not? 
The German liberals would egregiously deceive themselves if they imagined that 
England would raise a finger for the preservation of their constitutions. Eng- 
land is no further interested in the matter than in so far as it could not be 
doubtful, in case of a war of principles, which party the people of the constitu- 
tional states would espouse. But even then, the policy of England consists in 
avoiding such a war. As to the independence of individual states of the Ger- 
manic Confederation, England is interested only in a limited degree—in regard, 
for instance, to the mouths of the Elbe and the Weser. Again, it is a general 
interest of England’s that the German states should not fall under the supre- 
macy, mediate or immediate, of any foreign = that all Germany should 
be upheld, without caring much within what limits or in what number of sepa- 
rate states. But, in the interior, indeed in the greater part of Germany, there is 
no confidence, no cordiality towards England; and it will not be otherwise, 
friendly political relations will not take place between England and Germany, 
till England has purified her commercial system and made an arrangement with 
the German states founded on just principles of reciprocity. After long hesita- 
tion, such an arrangement on the part of England will appear, not as some 
heated declaimers in the states of the Union (Vereinstaaten) imagine—as the 
compulsory result of necessity, but as so completely grounded in the interest of 
England, that in Germany the proffered hand will be still eagerly grasped, 
though not with warmheartedness as that of a friend. 

* As a matter of course, the Germans will not solicit a French guarantee of 
their Confederation any more than a Russian. The anonymous writer has cer- 
tainly enumerated abundance of services rendered by Russia to German inde- 

endence. Were we to admit them all without any question, the necessity of a 
Russian protectorate would by no means follow. It would be superfluous to 
waste further words on the subject, were not the Germans charged with ingrati- 
tude—‘ the most despicable ingratitude.’ This accusation demands a brief reply. 
The author goes back to the time of Catherine the Great and her ‘guarantee of 
the peace of Westphalia.’ Was the way in which she supported the Bavarian 

lan of exchange in the spirit of the peace of Westphalia? It is declared to 
ee been an unprecedented, incomprehensible blindness in the German elec- 
tors not to have thrown themselves at once, in 1790, into the arms of Russia, as 
one of them (the Elector of Treves) did in the following year. Do people, then, 
take the Germans for children, or for imbecile old men who have lost their 
memory, that they talk to them of such things in such atone? Are, then, the 
works of those times annihilated? Are the documents and the facts swept away 
together? The truth is, that the peace of Westphalia was, as usual, renewed and 
confirmed at the peace of Teschen, in 1799. Russia guaranteed the peace of 
Teschen before the emperor and empire acceded to it, and without her guarantee 
being solicited. Upon this was founded the claim of the Russian cabinet to in- 
terfere thenceforward in the affairs of the empire. Was it any wonder if the 
Germans recoiled from such a foreign interference? But Russia guaranteed the 
Polish constitution just as well as the peace of Westphalia. Not Russia’s ene- 
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~—> the Russian cabinet itself, drew the parallel in the manifesto of May, 
, 1792:— 

“* C’est ainsi qu’ils ont eu la perfide addresse d’interpréter l’acte par lequel la 
Russie garantit la eonstitution légitime de cette nation, comme un joug onereux 
et avilissant, tandis que les plus grands empires, et entr’autres celui de 1’Alle- 
magne, loin de rejetter cette sorte de garantie, les ont envisagées, recherchées, et 
recues, comme le ciment le plus solide de leurs propriétés et de leur independ- 
ance. 

We shall not follow Dr. Wurm through his further strictures on the 
policy of Russia, but merely quote his concluding remarks: —* A state 
which cannot subsist without foreign guarantee is lost. A nation that 
cannot preserve its independence without foreign guarantee deserves it 
not. ‘The German Confederation needs no foreign guarantee, so long 
as the two great powers are true to the Confederation, the princes to 


their people, and the people to themselves, In the contrary case, no 
guarantee can save them.” 


*,* To the inquiry of a Correspondent at Hull, the Reviewer of Rossellini’s 
work makes the following reply :—The argument of Sir William Drummond, 
that the chymists of Egypt (from the names of which, Cham and Chemia, the 


names of chymistry and alchymy are derived) had the art of retaining gold in 
a liquified state, is inferential but fair. Moses ss the art, as appears 


from Exodus, xxxii. 20, where he is described (and the original Hebrew is more 
express upon the subject than our translation) as fusing gold, making it potable 
and causing the Jews to drink of it. This modern chymistry cannot do. Now 
if Moses possessed the art, the fair inference is, that the Egyptian chymists 
possessed it too; inasmuch as Moses was an Egyptian by birth, though a Jew 
by faith ;—and inasmuch as ke was educated under the sanction of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh, who united the character of pontiff, presiding over all the Egyptian 
scientific and sacred orders of Sophoi, with that of king. He isemoreover re- 
corded to have been versed in “ ald the wisdom of the Egyptians;” and, 
finally, a profane authority, viz. Manetho, expressly says, that the Moses who 
led forth the 2000 leprous Jews out of Egypt was brought up as an Egyptian 
priest, and was, in fact, a Hierogrammateus, or sacred scribe, of Heliopolis. 
The inferential allegation is thus fairly made out. 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 
No. XXXIII. 


FRANCE, 


Tue Royal Library at Paris consists of four departments :—1. Printed Books ; 
2. Manuscripts; 3. Antiques; and 4. Prints, Maps, and Plans. Of the first 
division, more numerous than all the others put together, there is yet no com- 
plete catalogue, though the books are tolerably well arranged according to 
classes; and a period of four years is required for preparing one. The priated 
books, which in the general catalogue are confusedly intermixed with the 
manuscripts, amounted, in 1791, to 153,000 volumes; their number is now 
nearly doubled, being $51,000. Of others there are special catalogues ; and 
of many the titles are no where specified. These two latter classes include 
full 150,000 volumes, exclusive of pamphlets, about 100,000 in number, which 
are arranged in 7000 portfolios. ‘The typographical rarities, editions of the 
15th century, editions on vellum, and other scarce works, with manuscript 
notes, are at present wholly withdrawn from the public view, and deposited 
unarranged in a damp place. A catalogue of the editions on vellum was 
drawn up by Van Praet, and printed at his own expense. Of the editions of 
the 15th century, there exists no catalogue; neither is there any for the edi- 
tions of Aldus, Etienne (Stephanus), and Elzevir. There is a tolerably good 
catalogue of the almost complete and highly valuable collection of Dutch 
plays, and also for the collection of dramas connected with the history of the 
Revolution. For the three following classes there is yet no catalogue: 1. The 
books printed in France which have been deposited here in the way of the 
Depét Legal, chiefly since 1816; 2. A great portion of those books which 
have been added to the library by donations and bequests ; 3. Many confiscated 
books, and sych as formerly belonged to monastic libraries and emigrants. It 
may be assumed that, under these heads, at least forty or fifty thousand works 
are still unspecified; a large proportion of these are theological works. Since 
the year 1791, neither a single work on law or divinity, nor a single novel, bas 
been inserted in the catalogue. The deficiencies of this department of the 
Royal Library call more especially for the procuring of new books, the binding 
and completion of defective works, and the replacing of such as are totally 
lost. The number of stitched books amounts to 145,995 volumes ; and 80,312 
urgently require new binding. The expense of binding the latter is estimated 
at 150,000 francs, and, the former, at 250,000. The incomplete works are 
not yet inserted in the catalogue beyond the third letter of the alphabet: 
taking the usual average of each letter, we may calculate the incomplete works 
at 4,243, consisting of about 23,000 volumes, of which we may assume at least 
11,500 to be wanting. Among the works which this library has never pos- 
sessed, we need only mention the translation of Strabo, to show what important 
chasms yet remain to be filled up under thishead. In foreign literature these 
chasms are particularly conspicuous. When, in 1811, Napoleon, with the 
Empress Marie Louise, inspected the library, he was astonished at the great 
deficiencies which were pointed out to him, and promised to furnish it with a 
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fund of a million of francs to supply those deficiencies. Towards this sum 
130,000 francs were actually paid: the reverses of the succeeding years ren- 
dered it impossible for the Emperor to fulfil his intentions in regard to the 
remainder. : 

The department of manuscripts consists of four sections: Greek, Latin, 
Oriental, and manuscripts in modern languages, especially French. The first 
section has a complete catalogue ; that of the second is defective ; and the two 
latter have no catalogue at all. The number of manuscripts that need binding 
is calculated at 10,000. Among the Indian manuscripts are two imperfect 
copies of the Ramayana, and but one, likewise defective, of the Mahabharat, 
Of the Chinese books a catalogue is preparing. 

The library possesses a rich collection of the later medals, comprehending 
more than 10,000. This collection was completely arranged in 1833. Three 
thousand of them present a series of celebrated personages, arranged chrono- 
logically, according to the countries to which they belong. The 7000 others 
form an historical series of the states of Europe, great and small, likewise ar- 
ranged chronologically. It is hoped that the class#fication of the French and 
other modern European coins will be completed in the course of next year. 
The loss sustained by the cabinet of antiques is still painfully remembered. 
Accident has, however, led to the recovery of some of the gold coins stolen in 
1831. The cover of the golden goblet of Rennes, the seal of Louis XIV., the 
medal of Napoleon’s coronation, and many other valuable articles, have also 
been recovered. According to a statement given in a French journal the 
total number of coins and medals stolen amounted to 3,889; of these 1136 
have been recovered, so that 2763 are lost. 

The geographical collection of the library is very far behind the other de- 
partments. It is yet in want of the most important foreign maps; though it 
is said that it would require no more than from 12,000 to 15,000 francs to 
supply the principal deficiencies under this head. 

_A fire which occurred at Paris on the 12th of December, in the workshops 
of Perrotet and Monniot, bookbinders, in the Rue du Pot de Fer, has made 
great destruction of literary property belonging to various booksellers, who had 
ware-rooms in the same building. Of the “ Archives curieuses de |’Histoire 
de France, par Cimber et Danjou,” alone, 7,400 volumes were burned, together 
with the whole impression of the 7th volume, which was to have been pub- 
lished in a few days, by Beauvais, senior ; who has also lost Galisset’s collection 
of the Laws for the years 1832 and 1833, and two historical works on the 16th 
century, by Victor Boreau. The loss sustained by the house of Paulin is not 
less considerable; jt includes 500 copies of the “ Histoire Parlementaire de la 
Revolution Frangaise,” by Buchez and Roux, in 21 volumes, including the whole 
edition of the 22d, which would speedily have been published ; besides the 
whole edition of the first three volumes of Toreno’s “ Histoire de la Guerre 
d’Espagne;” the translation of Ritter’s Geography; “Histoire des Sciences 
Mathématiques,” by Libri, &c. Ladvocat lost 600 copies of the translation of 
General Colleta’s “ History of Naples,” and 1500 copies of one volume of 
Memoirs of the Prince of the Peace; Mame, the “Histoire du 16me Siécle, 
par le Bibliophile Jacob,” and a new edition of the Memoirs of the Duchess 
of Abrantes, in 12 volumes; Aimé André, Malte Brun’s Geography; Am- 
broise Dupont, the whole impression of Edgar Quinet’s heroic poem, “ Napo- 
leon,” which was to have appeared on the following Monday, and of which 
report spoke most favourably; the third volume of the Memoirs of Fleary the 
actor, and 6000 volumes of novels. Dumont also lost 15,000 volumes of 
novels, besides “ Scénes de la Vie Castillane,” by the Duchess of Abrantes, 
which was to have been published the day following; the house of Gosselin, 
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Furne, and Perrotin, 50,000 volumes of translations from Walter Scott and 
Cooper. Many other houses, and-among them Bossange and Co,, who had a 
stereotype foundry in the same premises, have been considerable sufferers. 
The first volume of a new work of fiction, by Jules Janin, “ Les Chemins de 
Traverse,” which had been eagerly expected, Tocqueville and Beaumont’s 
works on America, the Pandects, by Isambert, and several whole years of 
some periodicals, are also included in the destructive effects of this accident. 
The loss in books alone is estimated at the sum of three millions of francs, 
or 125,000/, 


The minister of public instruction has presented to the king the first vo- 
lumes of the great collection of unpublished documents for the History of 
France, for which the Chambers voted a sum of money in the budgets of 
1835 and 1836. The works completed are :—1. “ Negociations relatives a la 
Succession d’Espagne sous Louis XIV.,” 2 vols. par Mignet; 2. “ Memoires 
relatifs au méme sujet,” pag Devault, revus par Pelet; 3. “ Journal des Etats 
généraux de France, tenus a Tours, 1484,” par Masselin, publ. par Bernier. 


A work attributed to the late Emperor Napoleon has just appeared, with the 
title of “ Précis de Guerres de César.” It professes to have been dictated by 
the Emperor, at St. Helena, to M. Marchand, and several unpublished frag- 
ments by Napoleon are attached to it. 

From a letter we have just received from Paris, we learn that the old Breton 
poems, stated in our last to have been discovered by M. de la Villemerqué, are 
the poems of Gwinglaf, and that the manuscript is the same which was de- 
scribed in the preface to the Breton Dictionary of D. Lepelletier, concerning 
the antiquity and genuineness of whose contents much doubt has been 
expressed by different antiquaries and philologists. Our correspondent, who 
is acquainted with M. de la Villemerqué, informs us that the manuscript is 
again lost—“ que ce manuscrit a été aussit0t reperdu que retrouvé.” . 

We have received the first part of the catalogue of the books of the late Mr. 
Heber, which are for sale at Paris, and which were to be sold by M. Silvestre 
on the successive days from the 15th of March to the 16th of April. The 
chief curiosities which it contains are a few early-printed French books. At 
the late sale in London, Mr. Heber’s manuscripts fetched very high prices. 
The early French and Norman manuscripts were chiefly bought by Sir ‘thomas 
Phillips. A few manuscripts were carried away into France, among which 
were The Lamentations of the Abbot Gillon le Musit, a curious and unique 
early French poem; a vellum manuscript of the Alexandreid of Phili 
Gualter; the magnificent and extraordinary Cancionera of Juan Alfonso de 
Baena ; the Roman de Palamon et Arcite, which is supposed to have been the 
original of Chaucer’s tale. The manuscript of the Flemish Reynaert de Vos 
will return to its own country; it was bought by the Belgian ambassador, M. 
Van de Weyer, for 1311. 5s. The Roman de Mont-Saint-Michel, a manu- 
script which has been long sought by the French autiquarians, and which 
was bought by the British Museum, will shortly be published at Paris, under 
the editorial care of Messrs. Thomas Wright and Francisque Michel. 

The Société de [Histoire de France has published its first volume, an ex- 
tremely handsome octavo, containing an early history of the Expeditions of 
the Normans in Italy and Sicily, written orginally in Latin by Amatus, a 
monk of Monte Cassino, who lived contemporary with the events he relates, 
and the Chronicle of the deeds of Robert Viscart, which the editor, M. Cham- 
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pollion-Figeac, attributes to the same writer. They only now exist in an 
early and, for the language, from its locality, very curious French version, 
contained in the unique manuscript of the thirteenth century, in the Biblio- 
théque Royale, from which he has printed them. They are there embodied in 
a large general chronicle from the beginning of the world. They are admira- 
bly edited by M. Champollion-Figeac, with learned and profound prolegomena, 
and the volume is altogether a credit to its editor and to the society which 
has published it. Their next volume is announced to be an edition of the 


History of Gregory of Tours, a translation of which will also be published 
separately. 


Techener, of Paris, has reprinted the edition of the early romance of Berte 
aux grands pieds, by M. Paulin, Paris, which is an elegant companion to the 
Garin le Loherrain, by the same editor. We are informed that the French 
government, which has lately been very emulous of patronizing literature, has 
had some communications with M. Francisque Michel, on the subject of a 
complete collection of the romances of the Carlovingian cycle, to be edited 
by him. This would, indeed, be a grand undertaking. 


The third and fourth volumes of the philosophical History of France, by 
Michelet, will appear during the summer. We learn that the fifth and sixth 
volumes, which will complete the work, are in a state of forwardness. 


— 


At Saint-Omer there has lately arisen a serious dispute on the subject of the 
siege of Calais in the reign of Edward III. of England, and the history of 
Eustace de Saint-Pierre. We believe it has even been a subject of bitter con- 
tention in the newspapers. The Socié/é des Antiquaires de la Morinie offered 
a gold medal for the best dissertation on the subject, and two were presented, 
each taking a different view of the question. At the sitting of the fourth of 
December, 1835, the secretary read an “ opinion,” in which he advocated that 
party which viewed the circumstance of Eustace’s devotion as an established 
fact, and naturally recommended the dissertation which favoured that opinion; 
but the Society, by a majority of 14 to 11, gave the medal to the other candi- 
date, with a reserve that “ the talent of its author only was crowned, and that 
no opinion on the question should be attributed to the Society.” 


Anquetil’s “ Histoire de France,” continued from the Revolution of 1789 to 
that of 1833, by M. Leonard Gallois, is publishing in parts; a part of the 
History and a part of the Continuation being delivered alternately. The whole 
will consist of from 55 to 60 parts, forming 16 volumes 8vo.; 9 containing 
Anquetil’s work, and 7 the continuation. 

The first part of Charles Lenormant’s great work, “ Musée des Antiquités 
Egyptiennes,” is published: It is to be completed in twelve parts. 


Messrs. Didot, of Paris, will soon commence the publication of Jacquemont’s 


“ Voyage de I’Inde,” in 4 folio volumes, containing 300 plates, under the super- 
intendence of the minister Guizot. 


re 


Champollion’s “ Monumens de !’Egypte et de la Nubie,” the first two livrai- 
sons of which are reviewed in our present number, will extend to 4 vols. folio, 


with 400 plates, some of which will be coloured. The price will be about 500 
francs. 


—-——-- - 
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Of the “ Voyage pittoresque et historique du Bresil, depuis 1816 jusqu’en 
1831,” by M. Debret, professor of painting in the Academy of Rio de Janeiro, 
the first volume is finished, and the second in progress. It will form, when 
complete, 3 folio volumes, Each livraison contains 6 plates, with descriptive 
text. 


M. Thibaudeau’s great work, “ Histoire du Consulat et de l’Empire,” is now 
completed, in ten octavo volumes. We purpose to take due notice of it in an 
early number of this Review. 


M. Monin, professor of history at the College of Lyons, has found among the 
manuscripts in the Royal Library at Paris, the Chronicles of Jean Lebel, a ma- 
nuscript which has long been supposed to be lost, and intends to publish a 
pamphlet on the subject of this discovery, 

“ Scénes de la Vie Hollandaise et Belge,” by Alphonse Boyer and Roger de 
Beauvoir, are in the press, in two vols. 12mo. 

It is well known that Chateaubriand is at present engaged in a translation 
of Milton’s Paradise Lost. In January last, one of the numbers of the 
“ Revue de deux Mondes,” contained a fragment of the Introduction, in 
which the author expresses his opinions of Shakspeare and his contempora- 
ries, and furnishes evidence of his ability as a critic. 


M. de Chateaubriand has at length consented to publish his Memoirs during 
his life. ‘They are to occupy sixteen vols. 8vo., and to appear in livraisons of 
two or three vols. ata time. In their publication chronological order will not 
be observed. Thus the ministry of 1822 and the war in Spain will appear 
first. The author is to receive for the copyright 150,000 francs; 12,000 francs 
per annum till the work is completed; and en annuity of £5,000 francs for his 
own life and that of his wife, from the year 1839. 

Lucien Buonaparte, Prince of Canino, has in the press the first two volumes 
of his Memoirs, which will be completed in six vols. 8vo. If he chooses to 
speak out, the prince certainly has it in his power to furnish many interesting 
particulars not yet known, especially concerning the celebrated 18th Brumaire. 

Scribe, the dramatic writer, has been elected a member of the French 
Academy, in the place of the deceased M. Arnault. 


The first volume of the “ Histoire de la Reformation du seizitme siécle,” 
by Merle d’Aubigné, just published by F. Didot, is a work advantageously 
distinguished from many others of its kind, by clear arrangement, and an en- 
deavour to penetrate into the true spirit of that age. 

A new weekly paper, on the plan of the English Court Journal, is about to 
appear at Paris under the title of “ La Renaissance.” It will be published in 
a very sumptuous style, and is produced under the patronage of the govern- 
ment, who have contributed pecuniary aid towards its appearance. 


A curious work for the history of Middle Age literature has been just 
ublished at Paris, an edition of the Ancient Catalogue of the Manuscript 
lines of the Louvre, made in 1378, with historical and critical notes. What 


is very singular, it contains no less than two copies of the extraordinary 
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roman of Eustace the Monk, both different from the now unique copy from 
which M. Francisque Michel has published his edition. This shows that that 
poem must have been once very popular. 


The valuable library of the late M. Reina, of Milan is advertised for sale 
at Paris, from 27 April to 17 May, 1836, by M. Silvestre. We have just re- 
ceived a copy of the catalogue, which contains most valuable early Italian 
books, with early editions of the Greek and Latin Classics, particularly Al- 
dines, and a few manuscripts. There are also many valuable Spanish and 
French works. The catalogue contains !900 articles. 


M. de Balzac is preparing “ Les Vendéens, tableau des Guerres civiles ay 
19e siécle,” in 2 vols. 180. 


M. Cauchois Lemaire is making preparations for the publication of a new 
periodical work, entitled “ Le Progres.” 


Two new English newspapers have just been established in Paris, the 
“ London and Paris Courier,” and the “ Paris Herald.” The latter contains 
some columns in French, and is much approved for its commercial intelli- 
gence, 


The attention of the Foreign Translation Committee of the Society for Pro- 
pagating the Gospel has lately been directed to the state of the Fieneh versions 
of the Scriptures, and the importance of procuring or adopting a standard ver- 
sion in that language. From a communication made by the Bishop of Win- 
chester to the Committee, it appears that no fewer than four different versions 
are indiscriminately used in the Channel Islands, and that there are altogether 
at least six distinct versions in use among the French Protestants, a circum- 
stance which occasions much confusion in their churches, schools, and families. 
His lordship recommends, as a remedy for this inconvenience, that the Com- 
mittee should publish a new or thoroughly revised edition of the Holy Scriptures 
in French, taking for the basis the Paris edition of Martin’s translation, which 
approaches nearest to the English version. This recommendation has been 
adopted, and the Committee are taking measures to carry it into effect. With 
regard to the Liturgy, the Bishop is of opinion that the French version now in 
use in the churches of the Channel Island may be safely adopted by the 
Society, subject to certain corrections; the portions of Scripture hereafter to 
be taken from the proposed new version of the Society. 


GERMANY. 


The tendency of the works of the writers assuming the distinctive appella- 
tion of “ Das junge Deutschland,” or “ Die junge Litteratur,” has been de- 
nounced by a resolution of the Germanic Diet, as directed “ undisguisedly to 
attack the Christian religion, to degrade all existing social relations, and to 
overthrow morality and decency.” On these grounds the confederated go- 
vernments engage to use all the means in their power for the suppression of 
all works proceeding from this school; “ to which belong more particularly 
Heinrich Heine, Karl Gutzkow, Heinrich Laube, Ludolph Wienbarg, and 
Theodor Mundt,” and for the prosecution of the authors, publishers, printers, 
and circulators of such works. In consequence of this measure, Gutzkow 
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himself has been brought before the tribunal at Manuheim, charged with an 
attack on the established religion of the grand-duchy of Baden, and sentenced 
to an imprisonment of ten weeks, reckoning from the day of his apprehen- 
sion, and payment of one-third of the costs. The works of the writers named 
above are of course now prohibited in all the States composing the Germanic 
confederation. Besides these, the two following works have been declared 
confiscated in Saxony :—* Die Revolution, ein historisch-romantisches Sitten- 
gemalde der neuen Zeit,” by August Schafer, 2 vols; and “ Das Manifest der 
Vernunft,” by Fr. Clemens; and the Bavarian government has prohibited 
“Fieschi,” by Ernst Ortlepp; and the work of Clemens just mentioned. 


Ludwig Bechstein, whose fondness for the ancient traditions of Germany 
has been shown in other publications, is engaged in collecting the Traditions 
of Thuringia—* Die Sagenschatz und die Sagenkreise des Thiiringer Landes,” 
the first volume of which is published. 


Brockhaus of Leipsic has commenced, with 1836, a weekly publication, 
with the title of “ Allgemeine Bibliographie fiir Deutschland,” which will fur- 
nish as complete a view as can be given of the books published in Germany. 
with notices of such as are in preparation, and miscellaneous intelligence, 
literary and bibliographic, 


The second volume of G. G. Gervinus’ “Geschichte der poetischen National 
Litteratur der Deutschen,” which embraces the period between the end of 
the 13th century and the Reformation, has appeared. The third and con- 
cluding volume will be published in the course of the present year. 


ee 


Dr. Herman Ulrici of Berlin has published the first volume of his History 
of Grecian Poetry, “ Geschichte der Hellenischen Dichtkunst,” in the form of 
Lectures. 


F. H. von der Hagen has commenced a collection of Eastern Tales, trans- 
lated from the Persian, Turkish, and Arabic, by various hands, under the title 
of “Tausend und Ein Tag.” The first volume is published. 


Weber, of Bonn, has in the press, “Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen,” 
by Fr. Diez, a work which promises to furnish as complete a view of all the 
languages derived from the Latin, that is to say, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, Provencal, and Wallachian, as Grimm’s well-known work has given 
of the languages of German origin. 


M. Spazier, who has for a year past conducted the Revue du Nord at 
Paris, is engaged upon a work exhibiting a picture of the present state of li- 
terature in France, with the title of “ Lebens und Litteraturbilder aus Frank- 
reich.” 


Professor Fallmerayer has published an investigation of the Origin of the 
modern Greeks, read before the Bavarian Academy of Sciences. In this 
work he enters more deeply into the question concerning the influence exer- 
cised by the occupation of Greece by the Slavonians, upon the fate of the city 
of Athens and the country of Attica, than he had previously done in the first 
volume of his “ History of the Morea daring the Middle Ages,” 
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A third volume of Prince Packler~Muskau’s Travels, published with the title 
“of “ Vorletater Weltgang, von Semilasso,” has just appeared. It contains a 
narrative of his travels through the Pyrenees and the South of France, till his 
embarkation for Africa. Another volume, by the same author, which he 
calls “‘ Jugendwanderungen,” was published at the same time with the ahove- 
mentioned work, It consists of reminiscences, extracts from diaries, and 
travelling observations made in earlier life. 

Hammerich of Altona is publishing a “ Staats-Lexicon,” or Encyclopedia 
of all the Political Sciences, edited by C. yon Rotteck aud C. von Welcker. 
It numbers among its contributors many highly respectable names in German 
literature. Seven parts have appeared. 

Frederick Fleischer of Leipzig, encouraged by the success which his reprint 
of Bulwer’s works met with, has announced a very cheap and handsome edi- 
tion (in English) of Captain Marryatt’s works; and Vieweg of Brunswick had, 
shortly before his death, commenced a German translation of them. 


Luden’s “ Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes” has proceeded to the tenth 
volume, which is just published, and contains the history of Germany under 
Lothair the Saxon, and the first Hohenstauffens, Conrad III. and Frederick I. 

Ferdinand Wolf of Vienna, in conjunction with Stephen Endlicher, has re- 
printed a very curious early German metrical history of Friar Rush, that 
singular personage of middle age superstition, which they have dedicated to 
the brothers Grimm, and to our countryman Mr. W. J. Thoms, the accom- 
plished editor of the “ Early English Prose Romances” and of the “ Lays 
and Legends” of all nations. We believe that Mr, Thoms first pointed out 


the existence of an early German poem on this subject, a copy of which he 
accidentally met with in England. Several copies of other editions were 
afterwards found in Germany. Only fifty copies of this curious book have 
been printed. It is accompanied by a learned introduction. 


A very interesting and well-conducted periodical, or rather as we once 
heard a somewhat similar undertaking styled at Cambridge, occasional publi- 
cation, was commenced last year at Leipzig, under the title of “ Aldeutsche 
Blatter,” devoted to the early literature and language of Germany, and edited 
by Maurice Haupt and Henry Hoffman. Three parts are to be published 
every year. We have yet seen only two; the third was advertised for publi- 
cation towards the end of 1835. 


The subscription opened for the erection of a monument at Mentz, in com- 
memoration of Gensileisch, or Gutenberg, the inventor of printing, amounts 
to about 15,500 florins; the total expense is estimated at 17,000 or 18,000, 
and the city of Mentz has engaged to supply the deficiency in case further 
contributions should not be received. The model was furnished by Thor- 
waldsen ; and it wiil be cast in bronze by Crozatier of Paris, who undertook 
the work upon condition that he should only be repaid his own expenses, It 
is expected that it will be erected in the month of August or September next, 
and opened with musical entertainments and other festivities. 

The well-known bookseller and printer, Karl Chr. Traug. Tauchnitz, of 
Leipzig, died suddenly of apoplexy, in the night of the 13th of January, He 
was born in 1761, at Grossparthau, near Grimma, and was bred a printer. At 
the age of thirty-five he commenced business on his own account with a single 


RQ 
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press; his establishment soon became very extensive; in 1800 he united with 
it a letter-foundry and the bookselling business. Sixteen years afterwards, he’ 
established a stereotype foundry on Lord Stanhope’s principles, and thus intro- 
duced into Germany an art that was then scarcely known there by name. This 
undertaking had an important influence upon the other branches of his trade, 
and especially upon the collection of classic authors begun by him in 1808, 
and his editions of the Bible. He was most indefatigable in improving and 
perfecting whatever he took in hand, for which object he spared no cost—as 
all the works which he produced and his specimens of types sufficiently attest. 
Such a collection as his new oriental types for instance exhibit, can scarcely 
be matched in Germany. It was he too who first attempted to stereotype 
music. With this indefatigable and enterprising spirit in trade he combined 
that of active and extensive beneficence. 


NORWAY. 


Christiania, in Norway, numbers at present six booksellers and eleven 
printing-oflices, which are almost exclusively employed upon school-books, 
periodicals, and pamphlets. Two Penny Magazines, which are published 
weekly, and chiefly consist of translations from similar German works, have a 
more extensive circulation than any other periodicals, the number of which has 
not increased during the last three years. The “ Norwegian Morgenblatt” 
continues to be the favourite newspaper; but it has been lately prohibited in 
the Danish dominions, though no decrease has been perceived in its sale, on 
account of an article on the Danish provincial states, which involved the pro- 
prietors in a suit instituted by the Danish ambassador at Stockholm, that 
ended, however, in their complete acquittal. The “Collections for the His- 
tory of the People and Language of Norway,” a work which appears in quar- 
terly numbers, and has powerfully tended to promote archzological studies, is 
carried on with zeal and activity. Justitiary Berg, Captain Munthe, and Pro- 
fessor Lunth, are the principal contributors to this learned publication. It is 
a remarkable circumstance that at the end of 1834 the first Bible printed in 


Norway was produced, with considerable typographical elegance, by Grondahl, 
of Christiania. 


RUSSIA. 


In the imperial public library of Petersburgh there are more than 6000 
manuscript and hitherto unpublished documents for the history of France. 
Among these there are 255 papers and original letters of kings, queens and 
princes, from St. Louis to Louis XIV. in three volumes; a collection of letters 
and original papers by Henry II. and Francis I., and 144 by celebrated per- 
sons between the years 1477 and 1497, principally addressed to Louis XI. and 
Charles VIII.; 205, mostly autograph, letters from Catherine de Medici, 62 
of which are to her son Charles IX., 42 to Henry III., 59 to Marshal Villeroi; 
letters and despatches from Catherine de Medici, as regent of France, to Count 
de Cizy, her ambassador at Constance; 137 letters, sketches and instructions 
by the hand of Charles IX., in two volumes; 46 letters from the dauphin 
Francis, 1566—1586; 80 letters and other papers by Marshal de Monluc, 
1563—1670; 200 original state papers of the years 1561—1688; 353 auto- 
graph letters of Henry III., 64 to the queen, his mother, and his brother, 
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Charles IX., 87 from Francis, duke of Alengon, the last prince of the house 
of Valois; 48 original letters of the Montmorencies, three of which are from 
the constable and 14 from the marshal; 250 autograph letters of the kings and 

rinces of Navarre and Bourbon, 32 of which are by Margaret, consort of 

Tenry IV.; more than 600 manuscript and mostly original papers and letters 
by Henry IV., together with upwards of $00 original despatches to his ambas- 
sadors in Rome, London and Venice; upwards of $00 original letters and 
papers by Louis XIIL., together with the despatches of his ambassadors and 
statesmen, especially Colbert, Richelieu, Mazarin, &c.; more than 2000 state- 
papers, reports, and letters from ambassadors, ministers and the most eminent 
contemporary literati and artists, addressed to the Chancellor Seguier; and, 
lastly, papers by various literary men, which were deposited in the archives of 
the Bastille, among which are several from the hand of J. J. Rousseau, and 86 
autograph letters, poems, &c. by Voltaire. Besides the above, this valuable 
collection contains other important materials for French history alone too 
numerous to be specified in the limits of our brief notice. Add to these a 
very great number of original letters and state-papers by sovereigns and mi- 
nisters of Portugal, Spain, England, and Scotland, (among them seven by Mary 
Stuart,) Savoy, Italy, (from Rome alone 93 original bulls and briefs since the 
11th century,) Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Poland and Turkey, 
and it must be allowed that Petersburg possesses a store of historical docu- 
ments hitherto untouched, nay almost unknown, that can scarcely be matched 
in any other country. 


ee 


The privy councillor von Kohler has lately had printed at the press of the 
Academy of Sciences at St. Petersburg, a splendid work in 4to. intituled “ Il- 
lustrations of a Memoir addressed by P. P. Rubens to N. C. Fabri de Peiresc,” 
This memoir is dated Antwerp, August 3, 1623. Peiresc had sent some gems 
to Rubens, who took a lively interest in every thing that related to ancient 
art; upon which the painter replied that he could not explain to his satisfaction 
the engraving upon one of them. The gem itself disappeared in the course of 
time, and nothing was left of it but the drawing which Rubens made and in- 
closed in his letter. The original of the latter is now in the royal collection 
of engravings at Paris, and bound up with the drawing at the beginning of the 
first volume of the “ CEuvres de Rubens.” M. von Kohler has been induced 
by the figure of the bell or vase-shaped symbol on the gem in question, to have 
representations of a series of gems and amulets, on which similar symbols 
occur, and the origin of which is ascribed to the Gnostics and Basilidians, 
drawn and engraved. Only two of them had been previously engraved and 
very few described. Almost all these stones are hematites, and nearly all 
have upon the reverse the same mythical inscription. In M. von Kohler’s 
opinion the bell-shaped vessel which is found upon the gems sometimes by 
itself, at others surrounded by figures of Egyptian deities, is a representation 
of one of the buckets (7gx%) belonging to the Egyptian wheels for raising 
water to irrigate the land; and these gems appear to have been amalets for 
averting dangerous diseases, &c. to which the never-failing adjuration on the 
reverse bears reference. The author considers the stone which puzzled Rubens 


as spurious, and as a deception of Chaduc’s, who is mentioned by him in his 
letter. 


A Russian translation of Ancillon’s “ Tableau des Revolutions du Systtme 
Politique de l'Europe,” is in preparation. 
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Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 


SPAIN. 


The Royal Library at Madrid now contains about 150,000 volumes, and, 
through the activity and judicious management of the new librarian Patino, 
who was appointed to that office in August last, it has been rendered much 
more accessible to the public by better regulations, a complete catalogue, &c. 
New books are also procured from abroad, aftera suspension of all intercourse 
with foreign countries for above thirty years. At the suggestion of M. Patino, 
the archives of Don L. Salazar de Castro, formerly kept in the dissolved con- 
vent of Montserrat in Madrid, have been deposited in one of the rooms con- 
taining the MSS. of the royal library. The beautiful collection of coins which, 
though it does not comprehend 146,000 pieces, as Gonzalez, the librarian, 
assured the late King Ferdinand VII. in an address to that monarch, is yet one 
of the most copious and complete in Europe, but fiad latterly been suffered to 

et into extreme confusion, has during the last half-year been newly arranged 

y de Quevedo. ‘It consists of 90,227 coins; 2672 of which are of gold, 
30,672 of silver, 51,186 of copper, 366 of lead, 50 of wood; 835 casts in wax, 
and 4386 in plaster. 





ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


Mrs. Davids has completed a French translation of the excellent Turkish 
Grammar by her lamented and highly-gifted son, Arthur Lumley Davids. 
When we consider the wide diffusion of the French language, and the utility 
of the Turkish to the diplomatist, the merchant, and the scholar, we cannot 
refrain from expressing our satisfaction that Mrs. Davids has been induced 
to translate the work. The King of the French has been pleased to follow in 
the steps of the present enlightened Sultan of the Osmanilis, in graciously per- 
mitting the French edition to be dedicated to him. We have no doubt that 
the admirable preliminary Discourse will awaken considerable interest among 
the Orientalists of the continent. 


Pabst, of Darmstadt, has published in 8vo. “ Die Chinesische Sprache in 
ihren Rechten als Sprache,” or, the Chinese Language in its general Formation 
compared with that of some other Languages of different Nations, by E. 
Rautenberg. 


A volume by Julius Fiirst has just appeared at Leipzig with the title of 
“ Perlenschniire aramaischer Gnomen und Lieder,” or Arameic Chresto- 
mathie, with explanations and a glossary; which forms at once a useful exer- 
cise book for the scholar, an interesting work for the lovers of oriental poetry, 
and an important assistant to the promoters of Sanscrito-Semitic studies. 


Mr. F. Nies, type-fouader and printer of Liepzig, in order to remedy the 
inconvenience felt by all persons engaged in works in which hieroglyphics 
occur, and which has hitherto compelled them to resort to the assistance of 
the engraver or wood-cutter, has had a series cut from the best models on steel 
and cast them as types, with the greatest success. They will be employed in 
a work which he is at present printing. 


The last Report of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, for the 
year 1835, contains an interesting Report of the Foreign Translation Com- 
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mittee. One of the first objects of this Committee, on its appointment, was the 
state of the Oriental versions of the Scriptures, especially in those languages 
which are spoken in the British dominions in India. Its inquiries were assisted 
by H. H. Wilson, Esq. professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, who 
enumerates thirty-seven versions of the whole, or of portions, of the Bible, 
which have been accomplished, and fifteen which are in progress. At the head 
of the Bengal versions the Professor places the Sanscrit. When the present 
version was undertaken, the language had been but little studied, and no 
standard compositions in it had been printed. The translation is therefore 
necessarily defective in point of style, and, though generally faithful, it is such 
as no native scholar could read with pleasure. He therefore considers it very 
desirable that a new Sanscrit version should be undertaken, not only on ac- 
count of the extensive circulation which might be expected, in consequence of 
its being intelligible to Sanscrit scholars from one end of India to the other, but 
because it-might be made a common standard to all the vernacular dialects of 
the country for abstract and doctrinal terms. He observes that most, if not all, 
the current forms of speech in India are dependent upon Sanscrit for words to 
express metaphysical ideas; and that, if they had a fixed source from which to 
derive them equally available to all, a uniform phraseology would be established 
in India, as it has been in Europe. The Committee have authorised the Bishop 
of Calcutta and the Principal of Bishop’s College to take such measures as they 
may deem proper for effecting a new version of the Holy Scriptures into San- 
scrit, upon the principles ne Professor Wilson. The other Indian 
versions which have been recommended by the Professor, and to which the 
Committee have directed their attention, are Bengali, Uriya, Hinduwi, and 
Hindustani, for Upper India; Mahratta and Guzeratti, forthe West; and Tamul 
and Telugu, with Kanara and Malayalam, for the South. Some of the versions 
are expected to require but little improvement to make them suitable for the 
purposes of the Society. The Committee have also empowered the Bishop and 
the Principal of Bishop’s College to proceed with such Oriental versions of the 
Liturgy as they may deem requisite upon the principles laid down in Professor 
Wilson’s Report. 

A new Arabic version of the a made at Malta by a learned native of 
Bagdad, under the inspection of the Rev. C. F. Schlienz, is in a state of for+ 
wardness; but its completion is delayed owing to the absence of the native 
translator, who has been engaged to accompany Colonel Chesney’s expedition 
to the Euphrates. 

A modern Greek version of the Liturgy is also in preparation. It will be 
executed by Professor Bambas and Mr. Nicolaides, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. H. D. Leeves, whose knowledge of the language and biblical 
learning peculiarly qualify him for such a duty, 
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